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Hand-loom Inquiry Commission, 
3, Trafalgar-square, Westminster, 
July 12, 1839. 



Sir, 

IN obedience to Lord John Russell’s desire, signified to this Board by your 
Letter of the 20th of February last, that they should give directions to have 
copies of any Reports of Assistant Commissioners of the Hand-loom Inquiry 
prepared and transmitted to you, I am requested to forward the accompanying 
copies of the Reports of Mr. Chapman, Mr. Otway, and Mr. Muggeridge, in 
addition to those sent on the 28th of May last. 

They contain the results of the investigations into the condition of the 
Woollen and Worsted Weavers of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and of the 
Weavers in Ireland, upon whatever material employed. The rest of the 
Assistant Commissioners’ Reports are nearly completed, and will be transmitted 
to you so soon as they are received. 



I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Joseph Fletcher, 

Secretary. 



To the Honourable Fox Maule, M. P. 
&c. &c. 
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Yorkshire (West Riding.) 



REPORT from H. S. Chapman, Esq. 

To Nassau ‘William Senior, Samuel Jones Loyd, William Edward Hickson, 
and John Leslie, Esquires, Her Majesty’s Commissioners lor inquiring 
into the Condition of the Hand>loom Weavers in the United Kingdom. 



Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your instructions, I proceeded, in the month of July last, 
to the West Riding of Yorkshire, to inquire into the condition of the hand-loom (We st Ihd mg.) 
weavers of that district ; and I now submit a Report of my investigations, as far Report from 
as I have been permitted to proceed with them. H.S.Chapman, "Esn. 

The district assigned to me is the principal seat of the woollen and worsted manu- 
facture in the North of England : the cotton manufacture has also, to a moderate 
extent pushed its way into the north-w^estern portion of the Riding, whilst the 
linen manufacture has established itself in Barnsley, and the villages around. 

It was to the former branches of manufacturing industry that I was instructed 
to confine my inquiries, “ the linen manufacture being subjected to a contempo- 
raneous investigation by Mr. Keyser.”* 

The West Riding of Yorkshire may be considered as exhibiting an epitome, so 
to speak, of the manufacturing industry of Great Britain ; wool, cotton, fl^ix and 
silk being severally worked up, in some form or other, in that district. In point 
of extent, however, all yield to the first-named material, in its two ^eat divisions, 
of “ woollen” and “ worsted” manufacture, — a distinction which will be presently 
explained. 

The centre, or, more properly speaking, the focus, of the woollen manufacture is 
Leeds, where there are two extensive market places, called “ Cloth-halls,” at 
one or other of which, the manufacturers of the several clothing villages attend. 

The great mart of the worsted or stuff trade is Bradford, where there is a similar 
market place, called the “ Piece-hall,” which is similarly attended. In like man- 
ner, Halifax has its “ Piece-hall,” where worsted and woollen fabrics both find a 
market ; Huddersfield its “ Cloth-hall” celebrated more for “ fancy goods,” sub- 
ject to perpetual changes of fashion, than for broad-cloths, and Dewsbury its 

Blanket-hall ;” whilst the flannels which are manufactured partly in the district 
of Saddlewor^a, and partly in Lancashire, have their market at Rochdale.f 

The difference between “ woollen” and “ worsted” manufactures, arises out of a 
pecuhar property of wool, called the felting property, of which advantage is taken 
in- the manufacture of woollens, but which is neglectedj in the case of stuffs or 
worsteds. In the process of milling, or fulling, the fibres of the wool seem 
to be mechanically united together, so that the cloth, instead of remaining reticu- 
lated as it comes from the loom, is rendered almost homogeneous, and capable of 
bearing the smooth surface or nap which is raised upon it. In the case of worsted 
fabrics, in place of the felting process, the wool is submitted to that of combing, 
by which the fibres are lengthened out, and laid even. 

In all the processes preliminary to the spinning of the yarn for the manufacture 
of woollen cloth, the facilitating of the felting process seems to be kept in view, 
whilst in the preparatory stages of worsted spinning, that property is disregarded, 
and the evenness and closeness of the spinning alone considered. A very brief 
description of the two processes is necessary, to render much of the evidence on 

the 



* The Secretary’s Letter of Instructions. 

b The above divisions will be rendered perfectly clear by the map delivered in with iny Report, which, 
in accordance with the instructions of the Board, is marked into districts around the several murkels 
named above. The clothing district around Leeds is coloured blue ; the locality of the blanket manu- 
facture around Dewsbury is madesopiewhat darker, and the “ fancy ” districts around Huddersfield, and 
the flannel districts around Rochdale, somewhat lighter. The worsted district around Bradford is coloured 
green, that around Halifax being lighter. The locality of the linen manufacture is coloured broim, that 
of the cotton manufacture yellow. 

I The felting property of woo! is not destioyed by combing, as stated by Mr. M'Culloch in his 
Dictionary of Commerce (article, "Wool), as the refuse wool, as it comes from the comber, is under the 
name of noils, sold to the cloth-makers, and by them worked up. 

0.2Q. 3 Y 
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the condition of the woollen and worsted weavers intelligible, and first of the pre- 
paration of the wool and spinning of the yarn for the manufacture of woollen cloth 

For the purpose of cloth-making, the “ shortness of the staple” of the wool is 
no objection, so that the quality be fine, and the felting property be in perfection • 
whilst for the purpose of being spun into worsted, the length of the staple must 
be considered. Generally speaking, the finest wools are of short staple, so that 
the worsted spinner has often difficulty in obtaining fine wools suited to his 
purpose. In the case of the coarser wools there is no such difficulty, for they are 
usually of longer staple. Wools which unite a high degree of fineness with a 
considerable, or even tolerable length of staple, bear the highest price. 

All the processes to which the wool is submitted previous to that of spinning 
are carried on in factories, called “ scribbling and slubbing mills.” The spinning of 
the yarn, and the weaving of the cloth, though sometimes carried on in factories 
(especially in the case of the superfine cloths made in the town of Leeds), are 
generally performed in the cloth-maker’s family ; whilst aU the finishing processes 
subsequent to weaving, such as scouring, fulling, raising, cutting and pressing, 
are completed in factories. 

The wool having been sorted (for the fleece consists of many qualities), and a 
sufficient quantity of a given sort or quality chosen, it is first washed, and unless 
intended for white cloth, is dyed. The common colours, such as browns and 
olives, are dyed by the manufacturers themselves ; but the true or woaded colours, 
such as blue, wool-black and green, are dyed by dyers. When dyed, it is carefully 
dried and willowed, when it is ready for the processes of the scribbling and 
stubbing mill. Sorting is a business requiring great skill ; good sorters will earn 
from 25a. to 30a. per week, and very skilful hands even more. 

Delivered at the mill in its dried state, the wool is first passed over the spiked 
cylinder of a machine, called in some places a shakewilley, but better known 
under the name of a “devil.” The spiked cylinder makes as many as 300 
revolutions per minute, and the effect is, to separate the fibre of the wool, which 
is blown out of the machine at the opposite end to that at which it was received, 
by a revolving fan. 

The wool thus separated, is oiled, and then taken to the scribbling rooms, where 
it is passed through the scribblers, equal quantities by weight being distributed over 
a moving stage or drum, by girls called fillers, who earn from 3s. to 65. per week. 
By the motion of this drum, the cylinders covered with wires, similar to the old 
hand cards, are gradually and equally fed. When delivered from the scribbling 
machine, the fibre is in a state of more perfect separation, yet hanging together 
in a sort of continuous web, which is wound around a cylinder, whence it is taken 
to be submitted to the next process, namely, that of carding. 

The carding cylinders are similar to the scribblers, except that the wires with 
which they are covered, are finer ; besides this, instead of being rolled off, as above 
described, the portions of the wool are scraped off, and received upon a grooved 
cylinder, each groove shaping the portions of wool so scraped off, into cardings, 
in which state they are ready for slubbing. The fillers of the carding machines 
are also girls, earning the same as the scribbler fillers. 

Slubbing is merely the first process of spinning ; it is performed with a machine 
called a slubbing-billy, something similar to the jenny, and containing 60 spindles, 
The cardings are taken from the carding machine by children, called pieceners, 
or piecers, and are joined to the ends of the cardings previously placed on the 
slubbing board, by a slight rolling motion of the fingers. As these cardings are 
slubbed, more are supplied, and, to prevent any thickening of the yarn when 
slubbed where the union takes place, the carding is rendered thinner by the card- 
ing machine, for a space about two inches at each end. 

The pieceners or piecers, as they are indifferently called, are children of both 
sexes. The “ half-timers” will earn Is. 9d.to 2s., and the “ whole-timers” 3s. 6i. 
to 4s. 6d. ; the slubber, or billy-man, will earn from 20s. to 32s. per w'eek, the 
variation arising partly from skHl, and partly from the rate of wages paid in 
different localities. 

In the larger factories in and about Leeds, all the processes of cloth-making 
are carried on, from the breaking of the fleece to the packing of the cloth 
for market. The slubbing is carried to the mule, where it is spun; piecers are 
here also required, but their business differs from that already described. The 
operation of the mule is to unwind a certain length of slubbing from the cop ; 
and when enough is unwound, it is then held fast, elongated about three-fold, and 
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spun into yarn of the required fineness for warp and weft. In this process of 
elongation the yarn is apt to break, and it is the business of the mule pieceners 
to unite the ends. The mule pieceners earn about Is. more than the first named. 

In the clothing villages at a distance from Leeds, it is more commonly the 
practice for the master manufacturer to deliver the work to the cloth-maker in 
the state of slubbing, in which case the jenny of 60 spindles is employed, instead 
of the mule, one jenny being considered capable of keeping two looms employed. 

After the cloth is woven, it is taken to the mill and scoured, so as to deprive 
it of the oil used in the process of scribbling, and of the size with which the 
warp is always prepared. After being scoured, it is burled, a process performed by 
women and girls with nippers, the object being to pick out knots, lint, straws and 
other imperfections. It is then taken back to the mill, where it is fulled, or 
milled, being soaped and beaten in a wet state with heavy wooden hammers, by 
which the cloth is thickened, being at the same time reduced in width from about 
twelve to seven quarters in the finer qualities, and proportionally in the coarser 
kinds, which are woven narrower in the loom. It is also reduced, perhaps one- 
fifth, one-fourth or more, in length ; after this, the cloth is again scoured, to free 
it from the soap ; and, after being dried either in the open air, or in a drying 
house, it is dressed, by being passed over a cylinder, armed with teazles, by which 
all loose fibres are brought to the surface ; it is then- sheared or cut as closely as 
possible, and after being stretched even and brushed smooth, is pressed between 
heated plates, and packed for market. 

These preliminary remarks, especially such as relate to the several processes 
down to that of burling, are absolutely necessary to render- intelligible the language 
of many of the -witnesses, in whose evidence most of the terms explained above, 
will be found of constant occurrence. 

My first inquiries were directed to the condition of the woollen-cloth weavers 
of the town and borough of Leeds ; they were afterwards extended to the several 
clothing villages comprised in the following Table, and completing the clothing 
district around Leeds : — 



Name of Township 


Distance 


Population. 


Number of 


or Village. 


from Leeds. 


1821. 


1831. 


Increase. 


1'°“ 


1. Leeds- 


. 


48,603 


71,602 




1,326* 


2. Hunslet 


1 mile - 


8,171 


12,074 


3,903 


115 


3. Holbeck 


2 „ . 


7.151 


11,210 

2,128 


4,059 


iSs 


5. Mill Shaw - • j 


2 „ - 


1,670 


458 


69 


6. Wortley 


3 » ■ 


3,179 


5.944 


2,765 


764 


7. Farnley 


4 » - 


1,332 


1,591 


259 


135 


8. Armley 


a • 


4.273 


5,159 


886 


674 


9. Bramley 


4 .. - 


4,916 


7,039 


2,123 


870 


Total Borough 


- 


79,295 


116,837 


37,542 1 


4,238 


10. Horsforth - 


6 „ - 


2,828 






360 


u. Rawden 


7 .. • 


1,759 


2,057 


298 


317 


32. Yeadon 


8 „ - 




2,761 




551 


Ouiseley 


9 » ■ 


1,213 


1,604 


391 


340 


14. Parsley 

I5- Calverley - -1 


7 

8 „ -J 


2,605 


2,637 


32 


[ 445 


16. Apperlv Bridse -t 


\ 208 


37. Eccleshill - 


9 » * 


2,171 


2,570 


399 


360 f 


19- Thorpe - 


9 M - 


4,666 


5,416 


750 


463 ^ 


20. Bolton 


10 „ - 


634 


671 




42 


21. Shipley 


11 „ - 


1,606 


1,926 






22. Pudsey 


6 „ - 


6,229 


7,460 


1,231 


1,357 
d Parsley. 


23. Stanningley 

24. Churwejl 


- accounts 

3 - 


included 

814 


n Fudsey 


Bramley an 


25. Gildersome ■ 








60 


120 


2t). Morley 


4 .. ■ 


3,039 


3,819 


780 


444 


28. Adwalton . -f 


- 


1,719 


1,676 


decrease 43 


46 


•■'y. oreat Goramersal "! 

30. Little ditto - 

31. Birstall - ./ 

32. Birkenshaw - 1 




5-952 


6,189 


237 


r 130 
1 30 

] 146 


33- Cleckheaton 


- 


2,436 


3,317 


881 


250ft 


Totals 




121,013 


165,040 


44,027 


10,029 



* 541 cloUi; 725 

stuff; 60 carpet. 
Of the linen looms 
I have no account. 



+ These numbers 
include only the 
clothing townships 
of the borough. 
The agricultural 
townships are, 
Headingly, Potter 
Newton and Cha- 
pel-Allerton. 

1 20 worsted looms. 
§42 ditto. 

[1 60 stuff, besides 
400 out of use. 

% 75 worsted. 



0.29. 
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On opening my inquiry at Leeds,* I found the weavers themselves very gene- 
rally prepared with evidence as to their actual condition. When the existence of 
the commission was first announced, they were, and had for some time been, in a 
state of extreme distress, from a long stagnation of trade, and consequent dimi- 
nution of employment : hence they had both the leisure and the motive to collect 
evidence, for the purpose of laying the same before the Assistant Commissioner, 
Nearly all the tables of earnings put in evidence by the several witnesses were col- 
lected with this view, and I have every reason to believe they afford a faithful 
exhibition of the pecuniary condition of a large number of weavers in various 
parts of the district during the year 1837 : when I visited the district in July and 
August 1838, however, an improvement had taken place, a circumstance wliich 
afforded me a favourable opportunity of estimating the weavers’ condition in the 
extreme cases of full employment and unusual depression. 

Sensible that aU vague statements of average earnings are calculated to mislead, 
or, at all events, not calculated to inform, I took pains to investigate as many 
individual cases as possible, in order that the weaver might be seen under every 
possible modification of condition ; and here I think it will be well to consider the 
weaver alone, without reference to the effects produced upon his condition by his 
family, consisting, be it observed, of contributors to his income, as well as con- 
sumers. 

By the table already given, it will be seen that there are in the district now 
under notice upwards of 10,000 looms; and as the number of weavers without 
looms is probably about counterbalanced by the number of persons owning a plu- 
rality of looms, we may safely assume, that there are 10,000 weavers : now, of all 
that number, the proportion able to secure good wages and constant employment, is 
extremely inconsiderable, by far the greater number bearing out the supposition 
raised in the instructions, f that they are suffering from “ insufficient wages and 
excessive toil.” 

It is in Leeds that the best cloths are made : for the best work the best wages 
are, of course, given, simply because the most skilful and careful hands are 
required; hence the 541 weavers who find employment in the town of Leeds 
may be considered as the best in the district. Among the employers of Leeds, 
the house of Hirst, Bramley & Co. enjoys the reputation, both among masters and 
men, of giving the best wages for the very best work in the market : as they 
attend to the comfort of the people they employ, so also do they require good 
conduct, and I found it generally allowed that they have the best workmen. 
They employ 146 weavers, who may be considered to have passed the ordeal of 
a double process of sifting ; the town having the best men - in the district, and 
they the best men in the town. The following statement of the total earnings of 
these weavers was furnished me by Messrs. Hirst, Bramley & Co. 

“ April, May, June 1,770 

July, August, September - - - - 1,792 

£.3,562 



“ earned by 146 weavers, makes rather above 1 /. per week each man.” This is 
an error, as the sura divided among 146 persons for 26 weeks,J will be found to 
give only 18 s. 9 d. each on the average. But the range of earnings exhibited by 
these men, who, being picked men, might be expected to be tolerably equal in 
point of skill, will show how fallacious are average statements for all useful 
purposes, — for all purposes indeed except that of breaking down all distinctions 
of skUl, diligence and strength, and producing an appearance of uniformity 
which never did and never can exist. The paper goes on to state, — 

“ One man having had a full average of good work, has made in these six 
months 16 s. 4d. a week ; the man on the next loom to him has earned in the 
same time, and with the same work, 24 s. a week ; the best weaver we have has 

earned. 



* In the first instance I held my inquiry in the morning. ; but, finding great difficulty in obtaining 
the attendance of the weavers, I soon afterwards adopted the practice of evening mceiings. The result 
was satisfactory : instead of the mere attendance of a few persons prepaj-ed to give evidence, I had 
generally crowded meetings ; the result of which was, a great deal of unpremeditated and most valuable 
testimony; besides which, statements would be occasionally questioned, and not unfrequentiy corrected, on 
the spot. 

+ Page 4. 

J The error seerps to have arisen from taking six months of four weeks each. 
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earned, with not quite such good work, in the same time, 28 s. a week.”* Here, Yorkshire 
then, we have a difierence of earning arising out of skill, strength and dili- Ridmg.) 

gence alone, -excluding greater duration of labour, of nearly 50 per cent. This ReJ^nfroin 
difference in skill is stated in the evidence of Mr. Heniy Wilkinson, overlooker jf. s.C/wpman, Esq. 
in the factory of Messrs. Ripley & Ogle : — 

“ 22.f What lime should you consider a good workman ought to take to 
weave the highest set, working 12 hours a day ? — He should do it in 15 days. 

“23. I do not mean an average, I mean the best men, who work steadily, and 
make the most of their time ? — Yes ; worse workmen and less steady men might 
make a difference of a week in the web.” 

Messrs. Ripley & Ogle are also manufacturers of the finest cloths ; they 
give the best wages the market will afford, and they have good workmen, but they 
do not give such steady employment to their hands as Messrs. Hirst, Bramley 
& Co., who are, I was informed, the only house in Leeds which had, during the 
whole of the preceding four years, given constant employment to their people : 
the earnings of Messrs. Ripley & Ogle’s weavers are consequently somewhat 
below those of Messrs. Hirst, Bramley & Co. I again quote the evidence of 
Mr. Henry Wilkinson on this head : — 

“ 25. Are you able to furnish constant work to your weavers ? — No, we are 
not ; for three or four years we have not done so. 

26. Supposing three weeks to be required to weave a piece of 108 set, it 
would make 1 7 in the year ; is there any man to whom you have been able to 
give 17 pieces? — No, there is not. 

“ 27. What is the loss of time from unavoidable causes ? — I was looking over 
our account the other day, and I find our very best men average about 46 1. a year, 
or 17 s. 8 ^ d. a week.” 

Thus the whole of Hirst, Bramley & Co.’s men earn upwards of 1 r. a week 
more than Ripley & Ogle’s “ very best men,” because the number of weavers 
is such, that Messrs. Ripley & Ogle, who give out work, divide their work 
among a greater number than they can fully employ ; whilst Hirst, Bramley & Co. 
confine their work to the selected few entirely under their own roof. 

It may now be well to adduce the evidence of some of the weavers themselves ; 
but before doing so, it will be necessary to explain a few technical terms. 

1. The String is a measure of length by which wages are paid, and the length 
of the warp estimated ; it is three yards and. one foot, or 10 feet. The warp of 
superfine cloth is usually 18 strings, or 60 yards, in length ; the lower kinds of 
cloth usually run longer. 

2. The PortethX is 38 threads of warp ; and, 

3. The Set indicates the number of porteths in the width. There are some 
broad cloths as coarse as to have only 27 porteths in the width, whilst there are 
others which have 108, 110, 112, and even 115; 80 is considered a medium in 
superfine cloths. 

4. The Wartern,^ or whartern, is a quantity of yarn weighing 6 lbs., without 
regard to fineness of spinning. 

5. The Shdn is 1 ,520 yards. 

The greater number of skeins to the wartern, the finer is the yarn spun ; thus, 

25 skeins to the wartern is 6 lbs. of wool spun into 38,000 yards, whilst 1 8 skeins 
to the wartern is 6 lbs. spun into 27,360 yards, and so forth. 

The following extracts from the evidence of Joseph Best, will show what he 
considered the earnings of a good weaver ; — 

“11. Taking 80 porteths as an average set, what is the rate paid per string 1 — 

That depends much on the mode of doing the work ; wages will vary at the same 
time from 1 5. 6 «?. to 2 5. 4 d. per string, || and different employers will be giving 
Is. 10 d. and 2 s. 4d. for the same work. Variations for different modes of 

weaving 



* Supposing the s;ime error to have crept in, it would reduce those figures to 15 6rf., 1 1. 2 s. fid., and 

1 6 s. 3 

t The questions put to every witness are numbered separately. 

f It is sometimes %vritten pvrtie and poi tiff. As I was unable to discover either its derivation or its 
proper orthography, I write it as I usually heard it. 

§ Quaire, v:aterin^; but the same remark applies to this term as to the word portet/i. 

II Hirst, Bramley & Co.’s price for 80, is 2J. 6</.; Ripley& Ogle’s, is, sd. 

0.29. ■ 3 Y 3 
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Yorkshire weaving I consider fair ; variations by masters for the same work I considpr 
(West Riding.) unfair. ^ 

RepT^rom ‘‘ A the average you have stated, namely, 80 portetlis 

n.s. C/iapman, Esq. ^8 strings, what time would it take to weave ? — Three weeks to weave it in 
a proper manner, including the taking out and delivering in ; and to do this, he 
must be a good workman, and must work 14 hours a day, deducting two hours 
for meals.” * * *■ 

14. According to the above data, the week’s wages will amount to from 
11 5. to 14s. per week; do you consider that conformable with the truth?— 
I dare engage that it is the truth.” 

Now, 145. a week is so much below Hirst, Bramley & Co.’s average of 
185. 9d., that it demands cai-eful examination : first. Hirst & Bramley’s price is 
two-pence per string higher than the highest price commonly paid for that set 
added to which, a loss of three da5’^s only per warp for receiving and delivering 
in the piece is saved by those who work in a factory ; these two items will be 
found to raise the 145. to 18s. at once; but there are very few who work in a 
factory, and still fewer who can manage to secure 2s. 6d. or even 2s. 4d. for 
weaving cloth of 80 set; hence, Joseph Best’s statement becomes entitled to 
credit, as exhibiting the earnings of a large number when well employed. 

James Stead, an intelligent and steady man of good character, stated his own 
gross earnings to be considerably below this, as the following extractswill testify: 

“ 5. What have you been working at lately? — Broad cloth of 70 portetlis 

“ 6. mat price were you paid for that set?— One shilling and nine-pence 
per string. 

7. What time would it take you to weave a piece of that description? It 

would take me 1 8 working days, or three weeks, to weave the piece of 20 strings 
working at least 12 hours a day.” ° ’ 

Tliis would yield only I Is. 8c?. per week ; but there are many weavers who 
would do the work in much less time, on which point let Joseph Middlebrook of 
Bramley, speak — ’ 

“ 3. What kind of goods are you weaving ? — Fine cloth. I am now weaving 
an 84 blue. * 

“ 4. mat rate are you paid ?— Two shillings per string, and I speak it with 
credit to my employer, for there are many paid less. 

“ 5. I presume the piece is 18 strings?~My piece has been 19 strings • they 
vary from 18 to 20 strings. ’ ^ 

6. What time do you take in weaving such a piece ? — It varies very much ■ 

I have half done this piece, and T think I can finish it in a fortnight from the day 
I commenced; but I have worked 10 hours a day, and more, and I have not 
taken two hours a day for all my meals.” 

That is 192 hours to weave 19 strings=182 hours for 18 strings of a much 
higher set than James Stead took 216 hours (or 19 per cent, longer) to weave. 
This IS another proof of the difference of skill, and perhaps power of application ; 
lor James Stead is unquestionably a steady and industrious man, as I have already 
stated. At the above rate and quantity of labour, Joseph Middlebrook’s gross 
earnings would reach 1 9 s. a week if at all times employed ; but 16 hours a day 
IS more than the human constitution wiU endure. Then there is a delay of two, 
and sometimes three days between taking home the piece and getting a fresh 
warp ; a delay which, with an occasional reduction in the hours of work would 
reduce his earnings to perhaps 14s. 

Joseph Cromack, of Armley, was examined as follows as to his own earnings : — 
1. You are a hand-loom weaver ?— Yes, I have been so 25 years. 

“ 2. What are you working upon ?— Woollen cloth. I am now weaving a 
web of 76 porteths, 20 strings. ° 

“ 3. How long will it take you to complete it ? — A fortnight. 

4. What are you paid for it ? — Two shillings and a penny per string.” 

This would make 20s. lOd. per week gross wages. Let us now take the state- 
ment of Samuel Metcalf, of the same place : — 

“5. What goods were. you last employed upon?— A 70 cloth was the last. I 
got 2s. 2d. per string for weaving, spinning, and every other work. Anotlier 

man 
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man took the wool, and I did the weaving, and got Is. 2^d. per stfing; but it 
^•as thicker spun, and I did better than I could have done on other goods at 
higher wages. 

“ 6. How long did it take you to weave ? — Seven days. I had a distance to 
walk to the. loom ; if I had had it in my own chamber, I could have done it in six 
days.” This is equivalent to 21s. 9d. per week. It is unnecessary to go farther 
into detail ; but it may be well to bring under one view the statements of the 
several witnesses examined for the borough of Leeds alone as to their actual 
gross earnings at the time of examination, including in the list the statements 
furnished by Messrs. Hirst, Bramley & Co., and by the overlooker of Messrs. 
Ripley & Ogle, adding the ages of the workers, where it is possible so to do : — 



Lowest of Messrs. Hirst & Co.’s workers 
Another weaver at the same work 
Average of the whole - - - . 

Highest of all their weavers - - - 

Average of Messrs. Ripley & Ogle’s best’ll 
workers only - - . - - -jl 

Lower hands ...... 

Joseph Best, aged 42 - 
James Stead, aged 43 - 
Joseph Middlebrook, aged 55 • - - 

Ditto - - « shorter hours - - . 

James Cromack, aged 40 - - - • 

Samuel Metcalf, aged 42 - - - - 

James Whitacre, aged 42 - - - - 

Abraham Worsnop, aged 35 ... 

Ditto - * (can earn, if fully employed) - 
Ditto - - earned in 1837, exactly 
Joseph Stansfield, aged 46 - 
Charles Vickers - 4 - - - * 

Joseph Woobank, aged 22 - - - - 

Benjamin Packet - 
J. Clapham, about 48 - 
G. Appleyard 

George Auty ...... 

Benjamin Kirk, about 55 • - - - 

J. Dawson ------- 

J. Davy ------- 

J. Daly 

Briggs 

Joseph Walker 

S. Deane ------- 

William Smith, aged 23 - . . - 

J. Tate ....... 

J. Whalley ------- 



). s. d. 

• 15 6 

2 d 
18 9 
G - 

. 17 8 

• 15 - 



16 

u 

16 

>3 

9 



■ 17 

- 12 

■ 19 



6 

7^1 



- 7 6 



• 15 8 

• 9 6 
■ 11 6 



' Working in fac- 
tory, the weaver is 
subject to no deduc- 
tions ; they are al- 
lowed, in most cases, 
2 s. for putting up, 
and 3s. for sizing. 



It should be observed, that the first column exhibits the gross earnings, from 
which must be deducted* certain expenses to which the weaver is unavoidably 
putf. His loom, for instance, costs from 81. to lOL, besides which, he must have 
a larger house, to afford him one room for weaving. For this additional rent, 
and the wear and tear* of loom, it is usual to allow Is. per week ; indeed, those 
who have not looms, pay that sum. Again, in winter the w^eaver requires can- 
dles, and in some places he has to pay for sizing his warp : in the borough of 
Leeds, however, to which I am now confining myself, an allowance for sizing is 
usually made by the manufacturer. These allowances are stated by ail the wit- 
nesses, with no great variation ; it will be sufficient to quote the evidence of 
Joseph Best : — 

“ 14. Now, 



* Instructions, I. 3d, p. 8. 

t A caution is here necessary against running into the error of supposing that these earnings can be 
secured all tlie year sound. They are the earnings which the witnesses staled they could make tu/ien 
employed. It will be seen hereafter, that they are rarely fully employed ; in 1 837, for instance, they 
^6re not much over half employed, and there is scarcely a year in which there are not some unemployed. 
The subject will be hereafter treated ; the caution is ail that is necessary here. 

0.29. 3 Y 4 
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Ji.S. Chapman, Esq. 



“ 14. Now, from the above wages, what deductions are to be made?— In the 
first place, there is Is. a week for hire of loom and stand; in the next place, 
there are lights, which will cost Is. a week in winter, and maybe fixed at 6d. all 
the year round. In some firms no allowance is made for sizing, whilst it is 
allowed for in others. Where it is paid for by the weaver, it will be 1 s. 3d. for 
the whole piece. 

“15. Generally speaking, it is, I believe, paid for by the employer?— In the 
borough of Leeds it is, but in many of the villages around it is paid for by the 
weaver. 

“ 16. Generally speaking, does the weaver own his own loom? — In domestic 
weaving he does, and sometimes owns an additional loom or two, in which case 
his condition is better by 1 s. a week for each loom.” 

Leaving sizing out of the account, therefore, the weaver is put to the expense 
of at least Is. 6rf. per week, which must be taken from his gross earnings, leav- 
ing the net sums in the second column. 

It will be observed, that in the above list there are weavers of various powers 
and capacities. Young men just out of their time — men of full vigour— men of 
increasing years, and declining strength. There are also men of various degrees 
of skin and habits of application, but I am not aware of a single dissolute and 
worthless character being upon the list. As far as I had opportunities of inquir- 
ing — and I made it my business to seek such opportunities— I found the witnesses 
to enjoy a reputation for good conduct, which would bear strict scrutiny. More- 
over, the differences exhibited in many ce^es arose from the peculiarity of 
work. Samuel Metcalf, for instance, who in one week earned 21 5 . 9rf., might, 
with equal diligence, be no better off the week after than James Whitaker, who 
stated his last week’s earnings at 12 s. 4cZ. ; for James Whitaker I ascertained to 
be as good a man as Samuel Metcalf ; intelligent his testimony, which will be 
hereafter quoted, shows him to be ; and well conducted, industrious and skilful, 
j ascertained him to be. 

Although I have given my opinion, that the mere statement of an average is 
especially fallacious, I think, prepared as we are by individual cases, we may 
now look with advantage at those points of the whole scale of earnings, at which 
the largest number of cases occur. On examination, it will be found that 



4 earned over 
9 „ from 

13 „ „ - 

4 „ 

3 „ under 

”33^ 



- 20 

- 16 to 20 

- 12 „ 16 
- 10 „ 12 
- 10 



It has been already stated, that these earnings suppose full employment, that 
is, with no more delay than is incidental to fetching the warp, and carrying home 
the piece. If employment were steady, — if all the cloth-weavers* in the West 
Riding could earn the wages stated in the table, however desirable it might be to 
improve their condition, I very much doubt if they themselves would have com* 
plained. It unfortunately happens, however, that full employment is rare. We 
have already seen, that even Messrs. Ripley & Ogle, who carry on an extensive 
business, cannot at all times give employment to their hands. Out of the 
10,000 weavers in the district, it is rare— perhaps I ought rather to say, it never, 
occurs — that some are not out of work. On this point, the following testimony 
may be offered : — 

“ 20. Is there now full employment for weavers ? — It is much better than it 
was in 1836 and 1837 ; but there are still some out of employment. There are 
also many who are only partially employed. 

“21. You yourself stated, that your looms are idle ; how long have they been 
so ? — About three weeks. 

“ 22. You 



* I have thought it convenient to postpone nil considenitions of the former earnings of the cloth- 
weavers until I have gone through all the facts of theii present condition. 
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“22. You say, that during 1836 and 1837 employment was slack; did 
that affect wages ? — Wages have not risen since. In the best of times there are 
always men enough out of employment to keep down wages.” — [Joseph Best's 
Evidence.'] 

Joseph Cromack, who stated himself to be able, w'ith good w'ork and constant 
employment, to earn 20 s. a week, said his earnings in 1837 would not average 
more than 13 s. a week. In like manner, Abraham Worsnop gave evidence as 
follows : — 

“ 6. If I could have full employment all the year, as I have had for the last 
three months, I could earn 17 s. a week ; but that would be rather over than 
under. 

“ 7. Had you full employment last year?— No; from November to November 
I made exactly 1 1 5 . 1 ; and, previous to this quarter, I have stated I was one 

month, and I had not an hour’s work.” 

It has been already stated, that the papers put in by the several witnesses 
referred exclusively to the year 1837. The statement for the township of Holbeck, 
delivered in by Joseph Best, shows the total net earnings of 174 men to have 
been 3,130 1., which will malce an average of just 7s. per week. This would make 
it appear, that in 1837 the weavers of that township were not above half employed. 

The statement for Armley, given in evidence by James Cromack, makes the 
average earnings of the weavers of that township in 1837, 9^. a week. The 
Bramley statement, put in by Joseph Middlebrook, is rather better, as it makes 
IOj. ^d. 

To estimate the exact measure of these periods of depression, would be quite 
impossible. There can be no doubt, however, of their constant occurrence. 
Their injurious effects upon the condition of the weaver, it is easy to perceive, 
must be much more intense than a permanent reduction of wages with constant 
work. The habits of a people, receiving at all times 1 Os. a week, would be much 
more conducive to their own comfort, in every way, than the same average sum 
distributed in the shape of higher wages, during one part of the year, lower wages 
during another, and no wages at all during a third portion ; yet this is precisely 
the fluctuating condition to which the cloih-weaver is liable. 

In the evidence taken at Horsforth, a clothing township just without the limits 
of the borough of Leeds, an attempt was made to estimate the average effects of 
periods of depression. First, as to the severe suffering of 1837, one witness, 
Charles Fletcher, gave evidence as follows : — 

“ 13. Have you any statement of the earnings of last year? — I have a state- 
ment made out, by going from house to house, when we first heard of the com- 
mission, inDecember last (1837). We took a report of earnings from 340 looms, 
and the whole sum earned was 5,374/. 15s., which gives 15/. 16s. 2c/. each 
loom, good workmen and bad workmen, taken altogether ; the weekly average 
would be 6 s. \d.\ from that there is deducted for rent, light and repairs, of 
Is. 3d., which leaves a weekly average of 4s. 10c/.” Accompanying the evi- 
dence of the above witness, is a written statement, from which the following is 
taken. It embodies the estimate alluded to : — ■ 

“ It was also ascertained, that the weavers of Horsforth, if fully employed, 
would average 12s. a week, taking skilled and unskilled persons together; some 
would earn a little more, and some less ; but it was found that the weavers in 
Horsforth are unemployed one-sixth part of their time, which will make their 
average earnings 10s. ; from this sum there will be Is. 3d. to be deducted for 
rent, for the loom, light, &c., leaving 8s. 9d. per loom* for the weavers of 
Horsforth.” One of the witnesses examined at Yeadon, a township a few miles 
north-west of Horsforth, said, at the conclusion of his evidence, “ I wish also to 
state, that we have had four panics in eight years ; the first lasted half a year, 
the two next a quarter of a year each, and the last half a year,” adding some- 
thing for the fact already stated, that there are always some few out of employ- 
ment at the best of times, the Horsforth estimate, of one-sixth as an average, 
receives confirmation. 

It 



0.29. 



• Meaning, per weaver. 
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It may now be proper to estimate the means of alleviating the temporary dis- 
tresses consequent upon a period of commercial stagnation, within the reach of 
the weaving population. And here I shall call attention to the statement of one 
of the witnesses examined at Pudsey, because it is equally applicable to other 
townships. 

James Swithenbank was asked (question 25), “ Bo the weavers here understand 
any other work, or have they any other to resort to ?” * His answer was, “ We 
are peculiarly a village of clothiers.” The whole district around Leeds is, in fact, 
“ a district of clothiers and, when that trade fails, there is nothing to resort to. 
Here and there, it is true, there may be a stone-quarry, f or a coal-pit, J or an 
iron-foundry. At times, too, a road maybe cut, or a piece of rough-land[j 
levelled, but the former employments are fuU of hands even to the overflowing; 
and as for the latter, they are too insignificant to deserve the name of relief. 
A few pieces of evidence, taken almost at random, rather than selected from 
the mass, will confirm the above statement. The following is from Joseph Best’s 
evidence : — 

“ 27. Bo you yourself ever engage in other work? — I do not engage in 
any other trade ; but, occasionally, in haymaking time I quit my loom, and 
make hay. 

“ 28. Is that general ? — It is not so general as it used to be ; the Irish come 
over, and work for so little, that it is not now worth while. 

“ 29. When this is done, what is paid ? — Sometimes 2s. 6d. a day is paid ; at 
others, the men are taken from the loom for a few hours only, and get nothing 
but bread and cheese, and beer. It is seldom that this occupies more than four 
days.” 

The evidence of Benjamin Lee, a small manufacturer of Bramley, is to the 
same effect : — 

“ 16. Bo the weavers of Bramley resort to any other employment ? — Yes ; it is 
a common thing to go to haymaking. If a manufacturer occupies land, he calls 
off his weavers to make hay ; but it is rare that they get money. They get bread 
and cheese, and beer ; sometimes they get money ; half-a-crown a day ; but it 
does not last long, frpm beginning to end. We are visited every year by a num- 
ber of men from Ireland, who do that work.”^ The evidence on tliis point might 
be extended, but it appears to be unnecessary. 

With regard to the pecuniary relief** afforded to the population of Leeds, 
including such weavers as may be in great distress, Mr. Samuel Maud, who has 
been for many years connected with charitable institutions, gave minute testi- 
mony, extending as far back as 1816, which was the first period of severe distress 
within his recollection. The following extracts from his testimony are all that 
seem necessary here : — 

In reference to the winter of 1831, 2, the witness put in a paper, showing that 
the society to which he belonged collected during that winter 4,813/. 17s. Sd., 
with which 5,784 families were relieved.ft Among these, 1,043 only were weavers; 
namely. 

Cloth weavers 384 

Stuff „ - - • - - - - - - 430 

Linen „ 155 

Carpet „ - - - - - - - - 61 

Stocking ,, 13 

Total - - - 1,043 

“ 11. What was the scale of relief at that period? — We gave from 1 5. 6 d. to 
6 8 ., according to the size of the family, and it was given in flour and clothing. 

The 



• Instructions, § 4, p. 8. t At Bramley. 

J About Morley, Churwell, and other places. § AtKirksta!!. 

[| Woodhouse Moor, Leeds, was levelled for- the purpose of giving employment to the distressed, 
and a stone quarry at Bramley was filled up in 1 836, 7. 

IT Benjamin Lee did not hear the evidence of Joseph Best. ** Instructions, § 8, p. 10. 

t+ £. 4,8 1 3 may seem a considerable sum, but it amounts to only 1 6 s. 7 d. per family, or about oue 
week’s wages, to people perhaps 15 or 20 weeks out of work. 
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The Benevolent Society is always in existence ; but about every four years* they Yorkshire 
are called upon to make extraordinary exertions to keep the poorer class from Riding.) 

perishing. At these extraordinary periods the weavers suffer great extremities. Reportfrom 
In 1826, after the panic, 739 famiiies were relieved, comprising 53 trades or cad- h.s. cLpmn, Es({. 
ings, and out of these there were 369 families of weavers for one section of the 
town, which -was assigned to my inspection. 

“ 12. How were the funds raised ? — The ordinary funds by subscription, and 
the extraordinary funds by extra contributions and collections at places of 
Tvorship. 

“13. Has there been any call lately? — Last year we found it necessary to 
make an extra call, and it was responded to, to an extent to enable us to give 
considerable relief. 

“ 14. In going your round, you must have seen much destitution? — It is im- 
possible to describe it. Last year there was not much sickness, but the destitu- 
tion, from want of employment, was very great. * * # 

“ 22. There are other societies similar to the above r — There is one called the 
Church Visiting Society. 

“23. Does that society extend its funds at periods of distress, by extraordinary 
means ? — It does.” 

In the township of Bramley, in the autumn of 1837, a sum of 392 /. 15 s. was 
raised, which was divided among 2,347 families, being about d s. 4d. per family. 

In fact, all relief must be on the same inefficient scale. 

Few people take the trouble to think of the small proportion which the largest 
sums raised by the benevolent for such purposes bear to a few weeks’ wages. 

To say that the 10,000 weavers of the district around Leeds were out of employ- 
ment three months in 1837, is, I am convinced, within the truth ; as an aggre- 
gate average, calling wages only 10 5. per week, we have a sum of 65,000/., of 
which the weaving population were deprived. Now, I venture to assert, that 
from all extraneous sources not a tithe of that sum was distributed among the 
weavers. We often felicitate ourselves on the large sums raised to relieve the 
distresses of particular classes during periods of depression ; but we are too apt to 
overlook the extent of the evil to be remedied. No rehef, in fact, can make up 
for even a short period of stagnation. When the general rate of wages is low, as 
in the case of the weavers, as well as in that of the agricultural labourers, there 
must be acute suffering ; it is for this reason that it is especially incumbent on the 
Legislature to avoid all measures which have a tendency to promote, rather than 

check, 



* Rather oftener, it appears ; for the following statement of relief in 1829-30, I extracted from 
the Leeds Mercury : — 



— 


Families, 


Individuals. 


Week’s Income. 


Kelief. 


Claims 

rejected. 


lleniarks. 


Month ending 
8 January - 


L475 


6,207 


£. 5 . d. 
191 iG 7^ 


£. 5 . d. 

881 11 - 


401 




Week ending 
14 January - 


305 


1 1,168 


29 2 5 1 


181 16 6 


74 


Some relieved a second 


21 „ 


45S 


1,661 


48 - n ' 


251 10 6 


68 


time. 

Half had been already 


28 „ 

4 February 


445 






198 8 - 


88 


relieved. 
Hard frost. 


4.51 


1,800 ! 




201 - - 


78 




11 „ 


336 


1.393 , 




164 13 6 


74 


Weathermilder. J. Brown 


18 „ 


536 


2,244 ^ 


57 * -1 


266 10 2 


37 


& Co.’s weavers sub- 
scribed £, 44. 

Distress among the sluif- 


1 

25 ,, 

4 March - . 


484 


1,916 


50 2 2 


209 - - 


47 


weavers great. 


292 


1,140 




101 - - 


34 


Stuff weavers getting into 


U - 


399 


1,668 


47 7 6i 


131 7 - 


31 


work, but at reduced 
wages. 




5,181 


21,137 


573 8 6 


2,587 1 8 


932 





A income, 2 5. 2 J d. Relief per family, about 1 0 5 . 

0.29. 3 Z 2 
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check commercial fluctuations, by far the most serious evil the weaver has to 
endure. 

As to private charity,* I had no means, indeed there can be no means, of 
ascertaining its extent. The benevolent man who gives privately, is not likely to 
make a boast of it ; if he desired the world to talk about him, he would put 
his name down upon a subscription list. Many there are who do enormous good 
in individual cases, who are never tired of aiding the distressed, of sympathising 
with the wretched, of consoling the bereaved. Some cases of this kind have 
come within my own knowledge ; but when w'e consider the ten thousand weavers 
subject to severe distress, for many weeks, we are bound to conclude that private 
charity can contribute but little to their relief. 

With regard to parochial relief, the resort of the weavers thereto, as far as 
I could ascertain, is exceedingly rare. They are for the. most part actuated by a 
manly spirit of independence, and they sufler rather than ask for aid from that 
source.f The weavers are rated, and contribute to the poor-rates ; and I was 
informed by a magistrate in the course of private conversation, that they are 
occasionally excused the payment of rates where their distress is obvious. The 
effect of this is, to save their furniture from seizure ; but considered as a form 
of relief, it is as nothing. Touching the profits derived by the weavers from elec- 
tion abuses,^ it is only necessary to mention, that the rent they usually pay varies 
from 3/. 10s. to 71. 10 s., and is generally about 4/. or f>l. 

If, then, the means of relief be in each case so exceedingly trifling, how, it may 
be asked, does the weaver possibly live during long periods of distress ? I asked 
the question in so many words of one man, and he answered, “ It is a miracle • 
we hardly know ourselves.” This, however, is certain, that they chiefly depend 
on their own resources ; those who happen to have saved a little, find themselves 
compelled to break in upon their little store; and those who are not so fortunate, 
or perhaps less provident, fall into debt, which they liquidate in better times. 
There is also much private charity among them towards each other ; those who 
are distressed|in a less degree, giving assistance in the shape of food principally to 
the stai-ving children of those who are more distressed. To push questions in 
open court on these points to any considerable extent, would have been indeli- 
cate and unwarrantable. An industrious weaver, of independent and generous 
feelings, is not more likely to relish questions as to the debts he has contracted, or 
the bread he may have given away, than persons in a more favourable position 
in society ; and although I felt it ray duty to ascertain the fact, I confess when I 
(in imagination) changed places with my weaver-witnesses, I felt extreme repug- 
nance to an examination on the subject (further than in general terms) in open 
court ; but in all the private conversations which I had, as well 'Ruth the weavers 
themselves, as with others well acquainted with their habits, the statements 
made to me fully bore out what I have recorded above. The voluntary evidence 
of one of the witnesses at Bramley, on this point, merits notice ; — 

“3. What kind of goods are you weaving?— I am weaving a 76 ; it is a 
double piece, 43 strings ; I owed him (the manufacturer for whom he was 
working) some rent, owing to the distress of last year; when I commenced 
work, I owed him IH., and he would not agree to give me work, unless I paid 
him half what I earned. If I earn 15 s. a week, I receive 7 s. 6d. ; the other 
goes against the debt. 

“ 4. By working hard, can you earn 1 5s. a-week ?~Yes, during summer, by 
working from five o’clock in the morning till nine at night, which I have often 
done. 

“5. Doeshe exactitrigidly?— Yes; if I got 5s., hewould take 2s. 6d. * * 

I should observe, that in weaving ten webs, I have waited for work five weeks 
in all, and that in five or six months : they have been long webs : as I am in 
debt, he robs others of their work to favour me, or rather himself bv £ivin£ me 
double webs.” # # # w 5 6 

“ 8. Are many in difficulty from having got into debt last year ?— Yes, there are 
many like mar or I might be ashamed to speak of it ; I cannot look to the right 
' or 



• Instructions, J 8, p. lO. 

+ On this point a comprehensive Parliamentary return would afford better evidence than could be 
obtained by other means. 

1 Instruction, p. lo. 
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or the left, without seeing others like me. It will take me 12 months to get out 
of my shop debts. I got into debt 12s. to one shopkeeper ; he failed, and paid 
5s. in the pound, but they sent a bailiff after me, and the costs were 30s.” 

Benefit societies of some kind are almost universally resorted to by the 
weaving population ; less so, however, in the form of societies certified under the 
Act of Parliament, than in that of free gifts, secret orders, sick clubs and funeral 
briefs. Abundant evidence on this subject was afforded me ; but the testimony of 
William Kershawe, of Birstall, is so ample, that I shall extract the portion relating 
to the subject at length : — 

“ 6. Do the people of Birstall generally subscribe to benefit societies ? — I do 
not think there is a parish in the Kingdom where the practice is more general. 
I have a particular opportunity of knowing that the people of the whole town- 
ship, both male and female, are particularly desirous of subscribing both to sick 
clubs and burial societies. Even if they have only 7s. or 8s. a week, they con- 
trive to spare enough for this. 

“ 7. What opportunities have you had of knowing? — I have acted as officer 
of several societies. 

“ 8. In case of sickness, then, there are not many applications to the parish? 
—No ; there is a general independent spirit, so far as the means will allow. The 
benefit clubs, secret orders and free gifts, provide against sickness, and some of 
them give travelling cards, to enable those who are out of employment to seek 
it; and this prevents applications to the parish, and preserves independence. 

“ 9. What is the nature of these travelling cards ? — When a person can show 
that he is fairly out of employment, that is, not through his own misconduct, 
he receives a ticket, which passes him from one lodge to another, the OddFellows, 
for instance. If a man is able, he will belong to two or more of these societies. 
I myself belong to two, and did belong to more, but some of them were broken 
up from distress. There was one which was broken up in consequence of the 
Act. The contributions were considered too high, and the allowances too low, 
and it was broken up. I got 3^. returned. 

“ 10. W’’ere many broken up from that cause? — Numbers in this and the 
surrounding neighbourhood ; and this has given rise to the extension of secret 
orders. There is a deplorable circumstance to he mentioned with regard to the 
breaking up of these societies. The aged were thrown out, and had their pit- 
tance returned to them, and they were too old to be admitted to any other order 
or society. 

“ 11. Are there many of these orders or societies ? — Thei’e are 20, and perhaps 
approaciiing to 30 ; and this I think is evidence of the providence of the indus- 
trious population. 1 wish to mention, that the Sunday school children are 
generally in what is called a “ funeral brief,” which is a sort of burial society. 
At every death 1 d. is contributed by each child, and 6 d. or more, according to 
ability, by each teacher, which money goes to the parents of the deceased child. 

“ 1 2. Are there any other orders having any peculiaiuty which it is worth while 
to mention ? — There are female societies or orders. There is one of old standing 
connected with the parish church ; they provide for sickness and death. The 
regular contribution is 1 6-. Gd. per quarter, and 6d. each in case of death. It 
consists of ] 70 members. During sickness 4s. a week is allowed, and accouche- 
ment 10s. a month. On the death of a person who has been 14 years a member, 
4^. is allowed ; they must contribute one year before they are entitled to any 
benefit; from one to seven years they have H. on death, and completing seven 
years 21.” 

Besides the cases mentioned above, of clubs being broken up in consequence 
of distress, many instances were stated to me of individuals being thrown out in 
consequence of their utter inabihty to meet the payment. The following is a 
distressing case of the kind, because the person, Benjamin Kirk, of Holbeck, 
was too old to re-enter at a favourable turn of employment : — 

“4. What are you now weaving? — Ihave not been weaving of late, and have 
only earned 4 Z. since the 1st of March (that is up to the loth of August), on one 
thing and another. 

“ 5. What work have you had ? — I have had a little haymaking.” * * * 

“ 10. Are you a member of a benefit society?— No; I was a member of a 
benefit society for 20 years, but being out of work, I was obliged to discontinue 
the payment, and I am beyond the age to get in again. 

0.29. 3^3 “11- Are 
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“11. Are there many who get thrown out from a benefit society from a similar 
cause ? — A very great many ; there have been many thrown out.” 

Samuel Deane, of Bramley, gave evidence to the following effect : — 

“ 5. Are you a member of a benefit society? — I am, and have been for 39 
years ; but from want of employment last year, I fell back three quarters, and 
as that excludes, I should have been thrown out but for a subscription raised by 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood to prevent it, by paying our subscriptions. 

“ 6. Were there many in a similar state ? — Yes, there were a great many.” 
The question, as to “ the extent to which the weavers use the opportunities 
afforded them,” is already answered. All the work that is at their disposal, they 
perform, and the difference between what they are able to eai-n, and what they 
actually do earn as a body, arises purely and solely out of the limitation of employ- 
ment, compared with the number of hands to perform the work. There are 
doubtless among them some idle and dissolute men, as there are among all classes ■ 
but the only effect of this is, to give a little more employment to the diligent and 
larger class. Many instances were stated to me in evidence of men working four- 
teen and sixteen hours a day, as long as an abundance of work was flowfing in. 



Hitherto the weaver has been seen in his individual state, without reference to 
his family connexions, either depending on liim in the way of support, or aiding 
the family income by their labour. It must be evident that, of all the circum- 
stances affecting his condition, the proportion which the mere consumers in his 
family bear to the workers, is the most important. 

The young weaver just out of his apprenticeship, is perhaps as well able to 
earn as he will be at any future period. Setting aside the domestic comforts 
incidental to tlie married state, his pecuniary condition is in the first instance 
improved by uniting himself with a woman capable of earning perhaps nearly as 
much as himself, and performing for him various offices involving an actual 
pecuniary saving. A married man with an income, the result of the earnings of 
himself and wife, of 20s., will enjoy more substantial comfort in every way than 
he alone would enjoy with an income of 15 s. per week. This is alone an induce- 
ment to early marriage, an inducement which we shall hereafter see increased. 

In obedience to this primary inducement, the weaver almost invariably marries 
soon after he is out of his apprenticeship. But the improvement of comfort which 
marriage brings is of short duration ; at the end of the first year, the birth of a 
child deprives him of his wife’s earnings, and at the same time adds to his 
expenses. During several years his condition is impaired by Iiis increasing 
family, but he is sustained by the hope, that the labour of his children will in time 
become productive. There is scarcely any period of the weaver’s life where his 
difficulties are so great as about the ninth or tenth year after his marriage, with a 
family of four, five, or six children, too young to labour ; the care of the family 
occupies the whole of his wife’s attention ; she cannot possibly contribute a shilling 
to the income of the family, so that the whole must be fed by his hand alone. 

In the evidence submitted to me, many cases of the kind were described; to 
cite them, however, is wholly unnecessary. 

About the tenth year the labour of the eldest child becomes available ; it is sent, 
perhaps, to some factory, and, as a “ half-timer,” will bring home from 1 s. 6d. to 
2s. a week ; even if retained at home, there is a similar profit. A girl will per- 
form many domestic offices, and so liberate the more productive labour of the 
mother : a boy will afford such aid to the father in winding the weft on bobbins, 
for the shuttle, or in such other little jobs, as will either save the hire of labour, or 
render the father’s time more exclusively applicable to the loom, and therefore 
more productive. From this time forward, there is a yearly improvement ; at 
the same time that a younger child becomes a “bobbin-winder,” or a “half- 
timer,’ or a domestic helper to the mother, the eldest begins to learn to weave. 
At first the boy gets into his father’s loom, when a light job happens to be in it, 
and weaves a bobbin ; in a few months he is able to get into the loom, if tolerably 
light work be in it, whenever the father is called off. Soon the father thinks it 
worth while to obtain a second loom, and under his supervision, the son becomes 
a weaver. For some years this process goes on, and even if the weaver’s family 
be increased by new births, the increasing productiveness of the labour of the 
elder children more than feeds the new mouths. This improving condition lasts 
perhaps for ten, twelve or fourteen years, and is at its maximum just so long as 
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the eldest children abstain from marrying. Many cases of large families of 
workers occur in the course of the evidence, chiefly in the country villages. 

Joseph Best, who estimated his own earnings at 14s., stated the earnings of his 
two sons at 13s., making 27s. for the gross income of the family. 

James Stead, who stated his own earnings at 11s. Qd., described the occupation 
and earnings of his children as follows : — 

« They all work at Mr. Marshall’s factory : I have a girl of 1 7, who earns 5s. 6d.; 
the second is a boy of 15, who earns 4s. Qd . ; and the third is a girl of 13i, who 
earns 4s.” Thus making the income of the family, consisting of himself, his 
wife, and tliree children, 26s. per week. 

James Wliitaker, of Armley, gave evidence as to the earnings of his family 
as follows: — 

“ 4. Have you a family ? — I am a widower, with five children ; my eldest is 1 9, 
and weaves in the same chamber as myself ; he is as good a man as I am. The 
next is a daughter, but my house and the care of my familj^ is enough for her ; 
the next is aboy of 14, and he can earn 5s. a week, but for half the year, perhaps, 
he has not work for more than four day’s a week ; my next is a boy, he is 11; he 
works short-time with the other boy at Mr. Gott’s, and when his schooling is paid, 
which is 2d., he brings me 2s. 9d. ; my youngest is 7, and goes to school ; all 
my children can read, and all can write but the youngest.” This would make 
the gross income of the family of five persons, when fully employed, about 32 ,s. 



Yoikshire 
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Jonathan Grimshawe, of Calverley, gave the following testimony on the same 
point : — 

“ 3. What kind of goods are you making now ? Petershams of 40 porteths, 10 
quarters, and 20 strings in length ; we are paid 1 1. for weaving and spinning a 
lump job.” 

“ 4. How long will it take you to weave, say two pieces ? — I have three looms, 
and two jennies, and it will take us seven days to complete two pieces ; that is, 
employing myself, my wife, and four children.” This would malce the income of 
the family about 34 s. Qd. per week. But now as to the number depending on 
this little fund for subsistence. 

“ 5. How many have you in family ? — A wife, and eight children. 

“ 6. How many work at home? — Four ; none wmrk from home. 



The period of a weaver’s maximum condition is, so long as one child becomes 
a worker for every one that marries off; not that the one gained, is equal to the 
one lost; but as all are becoming more sldlful, as all are pushed one stage forward, 
the aggregate gain is about equal to the loss. When, however, all the younger 
children have become workers, and the loss of the son or daughter who marries, 
is not supplied, gradual deterioration commences, until at length the parents are 
left, with decaying physical powers, to their owm unaided resources.* 

Benjamin Kirk, a witness already quoted, is a strong case in point : I visited his 
house, among many others, at Holbeck, where I found his aged mother lying on a 
bed of sickness ; he himselfwas a widower; all his children were grownup, and were 
doing for themselves ; and even if he were fortunate enough to get full employment, 
lus earnings would not exceed 10s. or 11.?. to support two persons, with all the 
expenses of sickness. At the time I visited him he was out of work, but he got 
a warp a few days after, as described in his evidence.”! 

There is one important point connected with children which remains to be 
noticed ; it is the taking of apprentices,! not regularly and formally indented, for 
that custom does not exist, hut taking children to teach the business of weaving. 

Every weaver who happens to possess two or three looms without children to 
occupy them, is in the habit of taking children to teach ; and the terms on which 
this is done, affords a forcible illusti’ation of the profitableness of children, affords 
proof, in short, that in a very short time the labour of a youth will yield more 
than the cost of his maintenance, a fact, he it observed, pregnant with important 

consequences, 



• See infra the case of Peter Butterfield. 

t It should be observed, that all the above statements indicate gross wages, subject to considerable 
deductions for unavoidable want of employment, sickiu-ss, &c. ; besides which, such as ere weavers, are 
liable to (he expenses already fully stated. 

I Instructions, § 7, u. 10. 
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consequences, affecting the condition of the whole body of the weaving population. 
A few extracts from the evidence will serve to e^lain the conditions on which 
children are taken. The first extract is from the evidence of Benjamin Lee, a small 
manufacturer : — 

“ 8. On what terms did you take your apprentice ? — To find him food, raiment 
and lodging, and to teach him the trade ; the time is for seven years I only agree 
to give him 1 s. a year, which is the custom ; but if he works hard and well, I 
make him a present. 

“ 9. What time does he work ? — From seven in the morning till eight at night, 
deducting about one hour and a quarter for meals. 

“ 10. How much will he weave ?— A string and a quarter a day, one day with 
another, and he does his work well. (This, at the medium price of 1 lOd. per 
string, would make 12^. 6d. per week.) 

“ 11. Is this practice general in Bramley?— No, there are very few on that 
principle. It is a custom with some to pay 5 s. a week for the first year, and 7s. 
for the second, and so on, up to about 9-y. or 10s. ; but then they live with their 
parents. I feed and clothe my apprentice ; he is nearly out of his time, and is a 
good workman. 

“ 12. At what should you consider his cost to you? — I should think about 8s. 
a week.” 



Now, supposing Benjamin Lee, instead of taking his apprentice into his own 
house, had pursued the more common custom of paying wages to the parent, 
the following would have been the state of the account, according to the above 
data : — 



Earnings of the apprentice 
Highest wages paid . - - 

Weekly profit to the master 
Cost of the lad’s maintenance * - 

Weekly profit to the parent 



- 12 6 

- 10 ~ s. d. 

2 6 

- 8 - 

2 - 



Isaiah Cawthray, of Yeadon, admits the existence of the custom, but doubts 
its profitableness, as far as his neighbourhood is concerned. 

“ 12. Do the weavers take boys to teach ?— They do. Boys are put out at 
.trifling wages, for which the weaver teaches. The weaver, at first, pays the boy 
about 2y. a week, and advances the wages as he gets to learn the trade. I think 
there is but little advantage in it j I think the weaver hardly gets paid for his 
trouble.” 



Charles Fletcher, of Horsforth, stated the practice to exist in that neighbourhood. 

“ 25. Do the weavers take cliildren to teach ? — There are several that do.” 

The evidence of George Kitchen, of Farsley, was to the same effect : — 

“ 14. Is the work here man’s work, or can boys do it? — It is chiefly man]s 
work, but there is work that boys can do. There are individuals here in this 
town who get four or five looms, and set boys to work upon them, acting them- 
selves as overlookers” — (a murmur of disapprobation at the practice ran through 
the room). 

William Clough, of Pudsey, bore similar testimony : — 

“ 36. Do the weavers of Pudsey generally take boys to teach weaving ? — ^There 
are many who do. 

“ 37. "is any premium charged ? — No, none ; on the contrary, they pay 5 s. to 
the boy for his work. 

“ 38. When does he begin to be useful ?— If a strong boy, he will be useful in 
two or three months.” 



In short, in nearly every township I visited, evidence of the practice was given, 
the only exceptions being Armley and Guiseley, where it was stated to prevail to 
a small extent only. 



• Over stated by \s.Qd. or 2i., making the parents’ profit greater than in the text. 
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So long, however, as the double inducement of a profit to the parent and a 
profit to the master out of the child’s labour remains, children will be taught to 
weave. In the case of the weaver’s own children, the two inducements coalesce. 

Much that has been already adduced will be found to bear upon the question 
of the moral condition of the weavers. The evidence already given as to the 
len°’tli of time they frequently labour when work is to be had, answered the 
question as to their diligence.* That they are not without providence, is shown 
by their extensive resort to benefit clubs : on this and other points, however, it 
is now necessary to enter rather more into detail. As far as I could ascertain by 
actual inquiry and observation, their modes of expenditure are economical. 
Generally speaking, their houses, whilst they bear vestiges of better days, have 
all the marks of frugal housewifery cleanliness, good order, and regularity. 
Their own appearance, and that of their children, on the Sunday, is creditable to 
them, and especially to their wives ; and although I was for months amongst 
them, — although I have seen them under all possible circumstances, and have 
lost no opportunity of conversing with them, so as to inform myself on minute 
points not to be obtained in any other way, it remains to this moment a wonder 
to me how the weaver manages to keep his family in the creditable state he does 
on tlie small means at his disposal. Let any one endeavour to plan out the 
expenditure of 15 s. or 20 s., or even of 25 s. per week on the support of from five 
to seven persons, and he will soon become convinced that there must be great and 
continually exerted frugality to avoid falling into the extreme of wretchedness in 
slack times. Idle, dissolute, and thoroughly worthless men there are among all 
classes ; but I believe them to be extremely rare among the weavers of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

The attendance of the weavers at some place of worship is very general. 
Around Leeds the Wesleyan Methodists, Primitive Methodists, New Connexion 
Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and some other sects, have numerous 
chapels, which are usually filled. In the more remote townships one or more of 
the above sects have established themselves, in addition to the Episcopal Church 
or Chapel. New churches and chapels, also, are springing up in all directions. 
Attached to these will usually be found a school-house, where and in some cases 
a day-school is held. The Sunday-schools are usually under the management of 
a committee and superintendents ; a great number of teachers, male and female, 
attend gratuitously, and give “ elementary Scriptural instruction to the children.” 
In all these schools reading is taught, and writing in some. The Wesleyans and 
Church clergy are opposed to the teaching of writing on Sunday ; but in many 
cases they have a writing class on some other evening ; these classes, however, 
are not well attended. 

Most of the witnesses I examined on the subject testified to the desire of the 
weavers, that their children should obtain a common education ; at the same 
time stating, that the desire was sometimes disappointed by the want of decent 
clothing for the children. 

Mr. Henry Wilkinson, overlooker in the factory of Messrs. Ripley & Ogle, and 
superintendent and trustee of Zion School, gave evidence as follows : — 

“ 6. Do the people of Holbeck and Wortley evince considerable desire to send 
tlieir children to school? — They do. 

“ 7. Are you aware of any circumstance preventing the sending their children 
to school? — Yes ; want of clothing sometimes. 

“8. But from the number of children at school in Wortley, that cause cannot 
be ill very extensive operation ? — No, not very. It arises from two causes ; 
sometimes from want of employment, and at others, froiq neglect of purchasing 
when they have the means. 

“ 9. But, generally speaking, the desire for education is strong ? — It is both 
strong and general. 

“ 10. Are there many day-schools ? — ^There are a fair number ; as many as get 
supported well. 

“ 11. But, from the employment of children, they are not so well attended, I 
apprehend, as the Sunday-schools ? — No, they are not. I have no idea of the 
uumber of scholars at day-schools. 

“12. There 



* Instructions, II. 3(1, p. 12. f Ib. 
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“ 12 . Tliere is a day-school at Zion School, is there not ?— Yes, with about 
250 scholars ; it has reached 300. These figures, compared with 850, the num- 
ber of Sunday scholars, may be taken as the proportion throughout the township. 
A payment is exacted at the day-school of 2 d. per week. 

“13. Do you teach arithmetic at the Sunday-school? — No; we only teach 
writing as a matter of necessity. We should rather abstain from teaching writing, 
but we teach it because no other opportunity is afforded. There are some trus- 
tees and subscribers who object to it, on conscientious grounds. In the day- 
school they teach writing and ai'ithmetic, and, in some cases, mechanics.” 

Joseph Lambert, schoolmaster at the church school, gave the following tes- 
timony : — 

“ 7. Is there a considerable desire among parents to get their children edu- 
cated ? — There is. They have no chance to send them at any other time, and 
therefore the Sunday-schools do the most good. 

“ 9. There is no difficulty, then, in getting scholars for schools? — None. We 
could get more if we could take them.” 

John Walker, one of the superintendents of the Sunday-school of the Primitive 
Methodists, gave similar evidence : — 

“3. Is there a general disposition to send children to the Sunday-schools?— 
There is ; there may be exceptions, but I think the desire is general. 

“4. Have you any difficulty in getting children to attend the school? — Our 
school is full, and we are obliged to send some scholars to a room in an inconve- 
nient place. Our difficulty arises chiefly out of the poverty of the inhabitants, 
who cannot afford to build more school-rooms. If we had convenient room, we 
could improve the morals of our children much more than we now do.” 

Tire following piece of evidence merits especial attention : — 

“ 7. Has the increase of Sunday-schools much improved the appearance of 
the children ? — I think it has. I sometimes think our children do not look like 
the same children as they used to do. When our children meet a teacher, they 
always seem pleased. We never use a stick. The necessity of sending children 
decent to school, makes the parents more careful of them. If the Government 
could do any thing in the way of an aid for building, it would be a great benefit.” 

In every part of the country the desire of the weavers to have their children 
taught the elements of knowledge is testified to ; but here I am bound to state, 
that the desire is satisfied by sending the child to a Sunday-school; when the 
parent has done that, he thinks he has done his duty. Some there are, and perhaps 
not a few, who send their children to a day-school ; some also there are, and these 
are a few, who neglect their children altogether, but these are the exceptions, the 
sending of children to the Sunday-school being the general rule. That attendance 
is confined to the Sunday-schools is not to be wondered at, when we consider 
that the child begins to work at an eariy age, so that time cannot be afforded for 
its education. It is true those children who work in factories are required to 
attend school, but in many cases this amounts to no more than sending them to 
a place called, by courtesy* I suppose, “ the school-room,” under the super- 
intendence of a schoolmaster or mistress, who, for aught the mere obeyer of the 
law cares, may sign his or “ her X mark.”t 

That the Sunday-school can never becomea very efficient instrument of education 
must be obvious. Deducting the time of attendance at pubhc worship, and the 
time required for relaxation after a week of labour, there is but a small balance 
of time available for the purpose of receiving instruction, which instruction, as 
we have seen, is, for the most part, limited by the religious opinions of the people, 
to reading and Scriptural instruction. As the Sunday-schools are carried on, the 
teachers cannot well be very competent ; their zeal and persevering attention is 
beyond all praise ; but in many instances they themselves have received no other 
education than that which the Sunday-schools afforded, at a time when Sunday- 
schools were not so good as they now are. When, however, we consider the 

thorough 



* There are, however, some good factory schools. The Messrs. Marshals, of Leeds, have always led 
the way, and not lagged after the law, in promoting education. In the extensive worsted spinning 
establishment of Messrs. Hindes & Derham, where the comfort of the people is in every respect care- 
fully attended to, and through whose mill it is a pleasure to go, there was a good school and a medical 
attendant before the lav/ required it. 

t In one instance I know this to have been the case ; it may have been so in others. 
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thorough neglect of education by the Legislature and Government of this country, 
what has been done chiefly by the efforts of the people themselves, must excite 
our admiration. The disposition in favour of education has been generated ; all 
it now requires is, to be fostered and directed.* 

At Wortley there is an excellent Sunday-school, called “ The Zion School,” 
at which about 850 scholars are instructed. It is open to children of all religious 
persuasions ; the children are as weU taught as they can be in a few hours per 
week, and care is taken to improve their habits and manners. There is 
also a very good Day-schools held in the same building ; it is carried on after 
the plan of the Borough-road school, and the managers are not slow to adopt 
suggested improvements. This school will serve as a model to others, and the 
good which is likely to spring from it in this way is incalculable. I visited 
both the Day and Sunday schools, and was particularly struck with their superiority 
compared with others I had seen. The cliildren at the Sunday-school were 
exceedingly well dressed, and their marked cheerfulness showed that they were 
under teachers who had a real interest in their welfare. I was informed that the 
establishment of this school, accommodating, as it does, a large proportion of the 
children of the village, has had a very striking effect upon the appearance of the 
population. In order to send their children in a decent condition to the Sunday- 
school they make considerable sacrifices, greater sacrifices indeed than they were 
formerly in the habit of making ; if this merely induced a taste for cleanliness in 
the children, it would be something; but it does more; the parents do not like to 
appear in a worse condition than their children, and they accordingly attend 
more to their own personal appearance. This begets industry, prevents wasteful- 
ness of expenditure, and tends continually to elevate the notions of the population 
as to what constitutes a decent subsistence. This is the very first condition 
of improvement. As long as the industrious classes are contented with the mere 
satisfaction of their physical wants, so long will they be in a degraded condition. 
To preach contentment to potato-fed people is to preach perpetual degradation. 
No people can be morally raised until they cease to be contented with a low 
condition, and I looked upon the remarkably neat appearance of the children at 
the Wortley school as a strong piece of evidence of the improving notions of the 
population as to the decencies of life. 

Connected with the Zion School is the Youths’ Guardian Society, instituted 
“ to preseve youth from immorality and vice, and instruct them in useful know- 
ledge.” This society, like the Zion School, is “ free from all sectarian or 
exclusive principles it is attended by most of the Sunday school teachers, a 
numerous body. “Lectures are given from time to time,” and it enjoys the 
advantage of a useful and improving library of between 700 and 800 volumes.']' 
Within a mile of the above society is another of a similar character, called the 
“ Wortley Youths’ Guardian Society,” with a well-selected library, of about 
equal extent, and containing, in addition to a useful selection of history, 
voyages, travels and biography, a considerable number of works in series, such 
as the Family Libraiy, the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, the books of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopiedia, and 
others. 

At Armley, Braraley, and other places, there are also book societies ; but 
generally on a smaller scale ; and where there are not book societies so called, 
there will generally be found attached to some Sunday school a small collection 
of books ; in some instances these are exclusively religious, in others, works in 
various branches of knowledge are added. J 

Mechanics’ 
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* As to the inefficiency of the Sunday-school as au instrument of education, see the remarks of the 
Reverend Mr. Bull, p. 42, Note. 

t The following selection from the catalogue will give an idea of the useful character of the works : 
The Modern Traveller, 36 other books of Travels, lio volumes of standard Historical Works, 70 
volumes of works published by the Kildare Society, Constable’s Bliscellany, 70 volumes of Divinity, 33 
volumes of works on Physical Science, 80 volumes of Biography. 

t On the subject of factory and other schools in the West Riding, and on the state of education there, 
a valuable mass of evidence has been collected by Robert Baker, Esq., superintendent of factories, which, 
I believe, will be shortly before the public. Mr. Baker’s exertions to impi'<'ve the condition, both moral 
and physical, of those over whose welfare it is his office to watch, entitle him to great respect. I take 
this opportunity, moreover, oi expressing my own obligations for the cheerful assistance be was at all 
times ready to render me in the fulfilment of my duties. 
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Mechanics’ institutions exist in various parts of the West Riding, but they are 
too expensive to be resorted to by the weavers to any extent. There exists 
in Leeds an institution which seems calculated to extend the advantages of 
mechanics’ institutions ; it is called “ The West Riding Union oi Mechanics’ 
Institutes,” and its objects and the expectations of its founders are thus expressed 
in the first report: “This plan (that of an union) appears to embrace two 
important objects: 1st. The interchange of opinion and advice on the local 
management of mechanics’ institutions, and the consequent rapid diffusion of 
improved methods ; and, 2d. The procuring of first-rate lecturers on scientific 
subjects, systematically arranged, and subordinated to each other, so as to 
present a connected and comprehensive view of each, at a much lower pecuniary 
cost than can he done by isolated engagements” 



The mechanics’ institutions, which sent delegates to, or subsequently joined 
the union, are the following: — 

Barnesley. Keighley. Ottley. 

Bradford. Leeds. Ripon. 

Dewsbury. Pudsey. Sheffield. 

Halifax. Todmorden. York. 

Fluddersfield. Yeadon. 



Of the above, the 10 first are weaving districts. As Pudsey contains the 
largest number of weavers in the district around Leeds, as it is peculiarly 
a village of clothiers,” a few particulars will show the small progress of 
mechanics’ institutions among such a population. 

The number of quarterly members in 1836 varied from 32 to 52 ; in 1837 the 
numbers fell off varying from 24 to 30. This, however, must be attributed to the 
distress of that year; for in 1838 the number rose to 52, besides 75 subscribers 
to the library of 371 volumes. When I asked the question, at the inquiry 1 held 
at Pudsey, as to the existence of a mechanics’ institution in the town, a noisy 
dispute arose as to the mere fact, which was ultimately thus decided : — that there 
had been a mechanics’ institution, with a library, but that it was now confined 
to the latter, the principal feature being in abeyance. 

Yeadon, with a population of 2,761, with the very large proportion of 551 
looms, showing that it is also “peculiarly a village of clothiers;” has a 
mechanics’ institution ; but it is not in a very- flourishing state, having in April 
last only 42 members paying 6 5 . per annum each. In the lai'ger towns the 
mechanics’ institutions are flourishing; but they have the support of other 
classes ; indeed it must be obvious they are not within the reach of a weaver’s 
income. 

Considering, then, the means of acquiring knowledge within the weaver’s reach, 
no surprise can be felt when I state that, although the skilled weaver is neces- 
sarily well acquainted with the capabilities of the tool with which he works, his 
knowledge goes no further ; not only is he not acquainted with the means of 
improving the implement he employs,* but he is slow to adopt improvements 
suggested by others. 

Under the head of “ moral condition,” two points remain to be noticed, 
namely, “ embezzlement ” and “ temperance. ”t Among the cloth weavers 
embezzlement has never existed to an extent worth noticing, and but for a point 
named by one of the witnesses, it might have been passed over with a simple 
negative. Abraham Worsnop, of Wortley, gave evidence on the subject as 
follows ; — 

“ 21. Are you aware of any embezzlement of the masters’ property of late, 
as a practice, I mean ? — I am not ; but I know of one case, in which some bob- 
bins were found in a master’s garden ; the individual who carried them into the 
garden confessed that he had done so because he could not get them all into 
the work ; he would not steal them ; his sense of right and wrong would not 
allow him, so that he took that method of getting rid of a quantity of weft, 
which he could not work in. j: 

“ 22. Do 



• Instructions, p. 12. + 

J On the increase ol' writing of late years, e-xplanaliuns will be presently given. 
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" 22. Do you tliink the quantity was unreasonable?--! do; and this temp- 
tation to embezzlement is very great ; lor if a weaver takes back a score of bob- 
bins, which he cannot get into the web, he may lose his employment, and not 
know where to get another job. 

“23. Have you heard of cases of embezzlement from this cause? — I have 
heard of cases, but cannot say the cause. The master of the weaver who carried 
the bobbins into the garden, said, ‘ this is an honest man,’ but he did not give 
him more work. 

“ 24. Is embezzlement from any cause sufficiently common to be much com7 
plained of? — I do not think it is ; I think the masters may easily detect it.” 

Indeed very few complaints have been made for a considerable number of 
years of embezzlement among the cloth weavers ; it is among the worsted 
weavers chiefly * that the practice has been alleged to exist ; hence it will be 
more carefully examined when I come to that branch of manufacture. 



Yorksliirp 
lowest Rilling.') 

Repori Irnm 
H.S.Chtipmui, F.sq. 



On the subject of temperance I will state my first impressions, and then pro- 
ceed to the evidence I subsequently received. I arrived at Leeds direct from 
Manchester, where I had passed some days, for the purpose of taking advantage 
of Mr. Muggeridge’s experience, before I proceeded to my own district. In 
passing through the streets of Manchester at night, intoxication, prostitution and 
disorder meet you at every step, and it is impossible to resist the impression, 
that a low state of morality prevails there. In Leeds, all is good order and 
tranquillity at night ; the streets are singularly free from those disgusting exhi- 
bitions which are so common in other large towns. This favourable feature 
struck Mr. Keyser, as well as myself, and all the evidence that I have since 
collected, confirms and strengthens the impressions then made. 



The evidence of John AValker, one of the committee of the school of the 
Primitive Methodists at Wortley, gave evidence to the following effect 

“ 5.- Do you think intemperance prevails much in your neighbourhood ? — 
I tlunk the neighbourhood is much improved of late in this respect. 

“6. Are there any temperance societies in the place? — Yes; and they have 
done good. Many have been reclaimed ; at least their wives say so.” 

Mr. George Padgett, a master clothier, bore testimony to the sobriety of the 
people of Guiseley ; 

“ 5. Is there much intemperance among the population ?— There is not ; we 
are all obliged, masters and men, to be very sober about here.” 



At Horsforth the following evidence on the point was offered. Joseph Whit- 
aker was examined, as follows : — 

“ 10. I wish to know if intemperance prevails much in this township among 
the weaving population? — It is more prevalent than it ought to be. (Ihis, be it 
observed, might have been affirmed universally.) 

“ 11. Is there any improvement in that respect? — I think there is improve- 
ment in that respect ; but I fear the beer-shops are an encouragement_ to drinking 
in this neighbourhood.” Upon this statement, Thomas Lawson came forward, and 
made the following remarks : — 

“ 1. In reference to the last question, I wish to state that the last witness has 
not lived so long near a public-house as I have. I have lived 20 years near a 
public-house, and I think there is not so much drinking as there used to be 
before the beer-shops were begun. 

“ 2. Do you think there is less drinking generally?— I do not think there is 
so much.” 

Mr. Samuel Bentley, a manufacturer of Rawden, gave tlie following evidence : — 

“ 9. Are the weavers of Rawden tolerably temperate ? — Yes, they are, taking 
them on the whole.” 

Mr. Williara Thompson, another manufacturer, was of the same opinion ; he 
said, “ There are individufd cases of intemperance, but not affecting the whole 



0.29. 



* I .'peak, of course, only as to the West Rkliiig of Yorkshire. 
4 A 3 
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Yoiksbire The evidence of William Kershawe, of Birstall, was to the following effect : 

(We st Rid ing.) „ What are the habits of the people as to temperance? — I think there is 

Reiiort from room for improvement. I do not think intoxication is so great an evil as in 
l/.6’.C^a/<mon,Esq. some parts of Lancashire. The people will not deprive themselves of the neces- 
saries of life for the sake of drink. 

“ 14. Do you think within the last dozen years there is improvement in this 
respect? — I think there is.” 

At Parsley similar evidence was given by William Hollis. Individual cases 
are admitted to exist, but intemperance is denied to be general — 

“ 37. Is there much intemperance? — There are some who will drink, even if 
their families are starving, but it is not a crying evil in the town. There are 
many places worse.” 

James Swithenbank, of Pudsey, bore testimony to the effect — 

“23. Are the people of Pudsey generally temperate ? — I think there is not 
much to complain of on that point. 

“ 24. Is there any improvement going on in this respect in the habits of the 
weavers ? — ^That must follow, from the lowness of wages ; I do not think there 
is any from increase of education. There is great want of education.” 

Mr. John Pinkerton, a manufacturer of Morley, said, in speaking of the tem- 
perate habits of Ms own township, “ It is generally admitted that Morley is as 
good as any town, both for temperance and attending public worship.” 

One witness only, Gdorge Hodgson, of Wortley, spoke decidedly unfavourably 
of the habits of the population in this respect — 

“11. Does drunkenness much pravail? — Yes; although there are tea-total 
societies, and societies of all kinds, drunkenness prevails to a great extent. 

“12. Especially among the weavers? — No, not more than among others; 
perhaps even less among them than among others.” 

As regards temperance, the habits of the people of the district under notice, 
are precisely similar to the state of the working classes of London, as described 
by Mr. Place, in his admirable evidence before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on drunkenness.* As a body, they are temperate, and a contrary habit is an 
immediate cause of separation into a distinct class. The whole character of the 
evidence I have quoted, if. carefully read, proves this. Especial notice is taken 
by most of the witnesses of the existence of drunkards among the weavers. If 
the weavers were generally intemperate, the existence of drunkards among them 
would excite no such remark. Men of intemperate habits are mentioned as 
exceptions, not as making the rule. On this point, moreover, I shall not confine 
myself to the reporting of the testimony of others, but shall myself assume the 
character of a percipient witness. I lived for some months among the 
weavers, having every opportunity of observing and comparing, and among the 

strongest 



* Extract from the Evidence of F. Place, Esq,, before the Select Committee of the House of 
Cojnmons on Drunkenness: — 

“ I can remember the lime when in almost evei7 printing-office there was a bottle of rum, and the 
workmen served themselves with it, and kept a score against themselves. I remember when almost 
every tailor’s shop in London had a bottle of gin, and the man who kept the score for the publican 
was paid by having a glass out of a certain quantity. I know that now there is no such thing, and 
that there has not for many years been a rum-bottle in a printing-office, nor a gin bottle in a tailoi'’s 
shop. I know that at one time it was the common practice for journeymen of different descriptions, 
as they went to their work, before six in the morning, to drink purl and gin ; and it was the common 
practice lor every workman to have a penny-worth of hot purl and a halfpenny-worth of gin before 
work, and this inevitably muddied them. There is no such thing now.” 

To this there is a note, containing an extract from the evidence of one of the witnesses before the 
Committee of 1830, on the sale of beer— John Vousley, a publican of Bermondsey : “ I concur with 
the evidence given by the brewers and publicans, that the sale of strong beer has been declining 
for some years past and to account for this, he says, “ only a few years ago there was not any- 
thing like what are called coffee-shops. I used to make a good deal of purl-, I do not make any 
now ; people’s tastes are altered ; they frequent coffee-shops.” 

Mr. Place is then examined as follows ; — 

“ 2039. Though the journeymen may be more temperate, do you not think women, and young 
boys and girls, are more in the habit of frequenting gin-shops than twenty years ago? — No, not 
generally. I think the drunken part of the communit)/ has separated very much from ike orderly port 
\f the community, as the thieves have ; they now form a separate class of the community; they are 
now formed into classes by themselves.” The whole of Mr. Place’s evidence is worthy of aueiitive 
uertisal. 
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strongest of the many impressions produced on my mind is, that the cloth Yorkshire 
weavers around Leeds are generally a very temperate body.* (West Ridmg.) 

Report from 

Before bringing to a close tvhat relates to the present condition of the cloth h. S.C/ iap^nan, Es([. 
weavers, there ai-e still a few points connected with the more distant villages 
which remain to be noticed. Generally speaking, the condition of the weaver, in 
a pecuniary point of view, is lower in the distant townships than in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Leeds ; but this is in some measure counterbalanced by 
other advantages, such as the cheapness of farm and dairy produce. 

In the distant townsliips, the scribbling and slabbing of the wool, as well as 
the scouring and fulling of the cloth after weaving, is done at mills, owned in 
shares by the small clothiers. These are called company mills, and will be found 
frequently alluded to in the evidence. The principle on which they are con- 
ducted is thus described in the testimony of Robert Holdsworth, a book-keeper 
in a company mill at Farsley : — 

“ Is it (the mill alluded to) a company mill ? — Yes, it was built on shares. 

The price charged for slabbing is the regular price, and whatever profit there is, 
they divide. 

“ 4. How are they managed ? — By a committee of shareholders. 

“5. What wages do the slubbers get? — They will earn 20^. to 24$., and 
sometimes 25s. 

“ 6. What do the children earn ? — The pieceners, who work eight hours a-day, 
earn 2^. 66?. ; children, twelve hours at the same employment, 3s. Qd. Fillers, 
those who put the wool into the scribbling machines, will earn 6 s. They are 
generally the children of persons connected with the cloth trade (that is, of wea- 
vers, spinners, &c.) 

“7. Is it long since company mills were established? — The first here was in 
1831.” 

“ 8. Was that considered a benefit, as giving emplojonent to children? — It was.” 

The finishing of the cloth is done at Leeds. It is sent to market in what is 
called the bal/c state, that is, as it comes from the fulling mill, or rather from the 
tentei-s, or drying-house. 



At Guiseley, Abraham Moon, whom I ascertained to be a sober, steady and 
industrious workman,t thus described his earnings and mode of work : — 

“ 2. What are you weaving ?— Shawls. 

“ 3. What are you paid? — Is. Qd per shawl for spinning and weaving. My 
wife and I do the whole. I can weave about two and a half shawls a day, and 
I work more than 11 hours. 

“ 4. That makes 15 shawls a week : would that occupy a spinner and a weaver ? 
—Yes, fully ; the wages should, be calculated at 9d. spinning, and 9d. weaving.t 

“5. What deductions are there from the above wages ?— About 1 j. 4d. for 
sizing, light, &c., and my loom cost me 6?. ; and if I had to hire one, I should 
have to pay 1 s. a week for it. I am about 32 years of age, and I think I am as 
able to work as any man. I never worked harder, and I consider the above as 
full earnings.” 

The above will be found to leave net 205. a week for the earnings of two 
persons when fully employed, say 13s. to the man and 7s. to the woman. 



The next extract is from the evidence of Isaiah Cawthray, of Yeadon : — 

“8. Have you a statement there of your own earnings last year? — Yes, 
I have. It so happened that I was never out of work one day ; and for spinning 
and weaving, my wife and I, she spinning and I weaving, earned 45/. 45. 3^d. 

I worked 



* Among tlie Irish population of the town of Leeds, opium is used to a considerable extent ; so also 
is it iu Bradford. The stuff weavers of that part of Leeds called “ the Bank,’’ who are mostly Irish, use 
It to some extent; but when I asked some cloth weavers about it, they had scarcely heard of its use. 

t This char.icter was given me of him by his fellow workmen ; I mentioned it afterwards to an 
employer, and it was confirmed. 

t This is hardly fair, as the weaver is subject to deductions, and spinning is the lighter work. It 
should be one-third. — [See the extract from Isaiah Cawthray’s evidence.] 

0.2g. 4 A 4 
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I worked upon an average 14 hours a day ; and I do not stand two hours a day 
as they do in factories, for meals. I reckon that my wife earns a third 
(15/. Is. od.), and my wages will be 30/. 2s. lOt/. There is a deduction from 
this for wear and tear of loom and jenny, 10s. ; there is sizing and gearin«- 
21 . 12s. ; loom-stand and light 21 . This reduces my own w'eaving wages to 25/,^ 
or under 10s. aw^eeknet, and that for full work and long hours.” 

The method generally practised in the more distant villages, is to take out 
the work in stubbing, and one man will spin for two looms. The division is into 
thirds, the deductions falling on the weavers. The evidence of William Rycroft 
of Rawden, will explain this, as wmll as testify to the earnings, — 

“ 1. Are you weaving now ? — I am taking out w’ork in slubbing, like the other 
wdthesses. 

“2. What kind of work have you now in hand? — Cloth of 66 porteths, and 
I am paid 2^. ; it is a different kind of cloth to the others. 

“3. What time will the cloth take ? — The “cloth”* of 42 strings wall take a 
fortnight, working long hours. In winter it would talce three w'eeks. 

“4. What deductions are there from that? — About 10s. in summer, and 18s. 
in winter. 

“5. Who -works -w'ith you? — Journeymen; I pay them. 

“ 6. Are the looms your own ? —Yes, 

“ 7. Then the deductions you state are in part paid to you ? — Yes, the hire of 
the looms. The general way is, to divide the price into three parts, and the 
weaver pays so much for the looms. Is. per w'eek.” 

It would be tedious to go further into particulars, the more especially as the 
following extracts from the evidence of the various witnesses named, will show 
that gross wages are less than around Leeds. 



Place. 


Name. ' 


Gross Wages. 


Net Wages. 


Guiseley 


J. Hewitt, aged 74 - 


5 . d. 

8 - 


5 . d. 
6 - 


'John Bailey, about 60 - - - - 


10 10 


8 10 




J. Holmes - - - - - - 1 


10 6 


8 6 




Timothy Waite, 42 ... - 


n 2 J 


y 2} 




A. Moon, 33 - 






Yeadoii - - . 


Benjamin Franklin - ■ 








Isaiah Cawthray, 30 .... 


12 - 


10 - 


Horsfortli - 


Charles Fletcher, 34 • - - - j 


14 6 


12 6 




Joseph Whitaker ----- 


12 - 


10 


Rawden 


Jonas Whiteacre, 55 - - - - 




12 - 




Thomas Dennison ----- 








W. Ryecroft ------ 


14 - 


12 - 




Richard Hardacre ----- 




n 6 


Birstall 


George Hopkinson ----- 


14 - 


12 - 




Thomas Holmes, 34 - - - . 


12 - 


10 - 




Joshua Hopkinson ----- 


n 6 


9 G 




James Goodair ..... 








Stephen Allot ----- 


14 - 


12 - 


Pudsey 


William Clough, 55 - . . . 


10 - 


8 - 




Ditto ------- 


12 - 


10 - 




Ditto, highest ----- 


: 15 - 






J. Swithenbank ----- 


10 - 


8 - 


Worley 


W. Butterfield, about 50 - 


15 - 


13 - 




W. Page 


12 - 


10 - 


Gildersonie 


Mark Dixon ------ 


11 6 


9 6 



These are all I can conveniently separate from the earnings of families. They 
will serve to show, that wages are considerably lower in the villages at a distance 
from Leeds, than they are in the immediate neighbourhood. The best work is 
done and the highest wages paid in Leeds ; this, as already stated, draws the most 
skilful hands, whilst, on the other hand, the pleasantness of a country residence, 
and some substantial advantages attached thereto, in some degree counterbalance 
the better wages of the town. As to the wages in the country villages, I must 
observe, that my evidence is not so trustworthy as in and near the borough of 
Leeds. In Leeds I had ample opportunities of learning the character of my wit- 
nesses, 



*■ The “ cloth ” is a cloublo piece, the ordinary piece, which is half a cloth, being usually called aa 
“end.” 
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nesses, and of correcting or confirming their evidence, whilst in the country villages 
I had no such opportunity, alt least to no great extent ; still as the average is onlv 
3 s. below the average of the wages of the borough, I am not inclined to doubt 
the general accuracy of the statements, the more especially as much of the work 
is of the lighter kinds, and therefore easily woven by boys and young women. 

The deductions to which the weaver in the country is liable, are heavier than 
within the borough of Leeds. In the latter place it is customary, as stated by 
Joseph Best, to make an allowance to the weaver for sizing, whilst in the country 
villages no such allowance is made. In some cases the cloth-maker who takes the 
work out in stubbing, is required to pick the wool. Under all circumstances a 
deduction of 2^. per week for unavoidable expenses, is the least that can be allowed ; 
in some cases it was estimated at 2s. 4d. per week.* 

There is one exception to the above general statement ; it is, that in Calverley 
andFarsley (which united form one chapelry), wages are as high as in Leeds, 
and work much more constant. Whilst families are earning (as we have seen) 
between 30s. and 40s., they have been but little liable to want of employment. 

William Hollis stated, that “ there was a want of work in 1837, but it was not 
so bad as elseiohere ; I should think the wages of last year would be below the 
average.” The fact is not difficult to account for ; the goods made in Farsley, 
are chiefly such as are called “ Petershams,” a kind of thick coating, which has 
been for some years in very general use in London and elsewhere for winter 
clothing. Independently of the great fluctuations of foreign trade, and looking to 
a home demand, varying only with the change of season, the amount of that 
demand can be at all times estimated ; and although the goods are calculated 
only for winter use, the manufacturer, or, more properly speaking, the Leeds cloth 
merchant, docs not hesitate to permit his stocks to accumulate during the summer, 
secure of a returning demand at the usual season. This steadiness of trade has 
had its effect, even on the physical appearance of the people. The men are better 
built, and of larger frame, and the women generally better looking, than in most of 
the neighbouring townships. The township of Pudsey, which joins Farsley at Stan- 
ningley,! has been subject to severe distress, and generally to wages rather lower 
than the average, and the people are not only physically inferior, but are coarse 
in their manners, and certainly below most of the neighbouring townships in 
intelligence : hence the superiox’ity of Farsley is more striking. It is also worthy 
of remark, that while the population of Pudsey has increased, no less than 
20 per cent, (from 6,229 to 7,460) in the ten years ending 1831, that of Calverley- 
cum-Farsley has been almost at a stand, the numbers being in 1821, 2,605 ; in 
1831, 2,637. Good wages and physical and moral superiority will generally be 
found to co-exist ; they are perpetually re-acting upon one another. The same 
may be said of low wages, recklessness and physical inferiority. 

It will be seen hereafter, that the wages of the worsted weavers are consider"- 
ably below those of the cloth weavers ; whilst those of the cotton weavers are 
greatly below the first named. A worsted weaver will generally earn half as 
much again as a cotton weaver, whilst a cloth weaver will earn as much as both 
together.^; 

The township of Shipley is the westernmost locality of the Leeds clothing dis- 
trict ; it runs like a tongue into the worsted district ; besides which, many worsted 
weavers reside therein. In like manner, the worsted district blends with the 
cotton district at Steeton, Silsden and Addingham ; a consequence of this is, that 
there is a similar blending of wages. The cloth weavers of Shipley work for 
wages but little, if any thing, higher than those of the worsted weavers ; whilst the 
worsted weavers north-west of Keighley are reduced down to the cotton standard. 

At 



* It is necessary here to repeat the caution given in the case of the earnings of the weavers of the 
borough of Leeds. The statements are in all cases of the week’s earnings when fully emplojed, with- 
out allowance for sickness, relaxation, or slack times. 

t Stanningley is a considerable ciothing village on the road between Bradford and Leeds ; it stands 
on the three townships of Pudsey, Bramley and Farsley. 

I A very skilful cotton weaver, at the very best work, will earn 95.; it will require a first-rate hand at 
thebestkindofstuff-weaving toearn 135. Qd., whilst there arecioth weavers who on good work will, as we 
have seen, exceed 1 /. as. 6 d.; but all these are rare instance.s, and suppose full employment: 6 s., 95., 
and 154., would represent ordinary cases, the proportion being the same. But cloth weaving is rnari’smrk; 
women and children compete with men in the stuff and cotton trade. — [N. B. Since this was in type, 
Mr. Nussey, of Birsiall, a respectable and intelligent manufacturer, in the course of a conversation I 
had with him, made use of the same expression, “ cloth weaving is man\i work,” when accounting for 
the superiority of cloth weavers’ earnings compared with those of stuff and cotton weavers’.] 

0.29. 4 B 
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At Idle, where I held a public inquiry for the townships of Idle, Shipley, Eccles^ 
hill and Bolton, a written statement was handed in, complaining of the existence 
of the truck system, at a small hamlet called Windhill, in the first-named town- 
ship. It is a fact worthy of notice, that I was begged not to ask questions on the 
point, as any testimony on the part of a weaver who had suffered from the custom, 
would have been followed by loss of employment : I was, however, assured, by 
many persons, both employers and weavers, that the allegation was correct. Ihis 
shows how completely impotent is the law, howsoever stringent it may be, where 
both employer and employed will consent to violate it. 1 he employed is com- 
pelled to submit : the constantly overstocked state of the labour market places 
him at the mercy of the master, and the s^e condition prevents him taking a 
single step to expose the fraud to which he is subjected. 

At Churwell, south of Leeds, another form of truck was exhibited to me, as 
existing at Mill Shaw, in the township of Beeston, where there is a factory employ, 
ing between 20 and 30 hand-loom weavers : it is the practice of the owners of 
this factory to oblige their weavers to take part of their hard earnings in cloth, 
in some cases less than half being paid in money. A bill of parcels was handed 
to me in proof of the allegation it runs as follows : — 

“ A. B. * Shaw, August 1838. 

Bought of John Walker & Sons 

August 1838, lisuperfine black cloth, at 11/6 - - - 14 4^,” 

Another most disgraceful practice to which the necessities of the weavers 
render them a prey, is that of dropping a few threads in the porteth, so as to 
defraud in the set or count. 

It is the general custom for the price ofw'eaving to advance Id. per string by every 
two porteths ; thus if 76 porteths be paid 2s. 2d., 78 will be 2s. 3d., and so on. 
Somehouses advance 2d. for every four porteths, thus 76at 2s. 2d.; 80, 2s.4d.; 84, 
2s. 6d. The porteth, be it remembered, is 38 threads, or yarns of warp, and the 
practice alluded to is to make the warp two or three threads short of one set, so 
as to make it count 1 d. or 2 d. per string lower. From the small number of these 
complaints which reached me, however, I am induced to believe that the cases are 
rare : some instances there are of masters who are perpetually striving to 
depress wages ; some will always be the lowest j" in the market ; but those who 

resort 



• I have suppressed the name, and altered the date, so as to protect the poor weaver who gave it to 
me; indeed 1 tore off his name in his presence. 

t The following Table, published in the Leeds Mercury, at the time of the turn-out in 1831, 
will show the difference of wages paid by the principal superfine cloth- manufacturers in Leeds. It 
will be seen that Messrs. Gott & Sons were considerably lower than their fellow-manufacturers; 
Messrs. Hirst, Bramley & Co., and Messrs. Ripley & Ogle, then, as now, standing highest t— 
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resort to indirect or dishonest means of obtaining that end, are happily few in 
number. Whenever I asked the question as to the terms on which the employers 
and employed stood in relation to each other, the answers were, either that the 
men had nothing to complain of on that score, or that they were on tolerable 
terms, or words to that effect. Nothing more need be said respecting the present 
condition of the weavers of the district under notice. I pass, therefore, to their 
past condition. 



As far back as the memory of the present race of manufacturers and weavers 
extends, there is not much difficulty in obtaining evidence as to the prices paid 
for weaving, and comparative quantity of labour necessary to w'eave a given set 
at former periods, and at present. To this extent the memory of the present race 
may be trusted ; but when we go back to the last century, evidence becomes more 
scanty. The wages-book Icept by a manufacturer, is a temporary book, which, where 
the totals are transferred to his ledger, becomes only useless lumber, and after a 
time is destropd. Besides this, the ordinary casualties of trade leave but few 
bouses of half a century’s standing : such evidence, however, as I have been able 
to collect to the past condition of the weaver, I proceed at once to digest.* 

If we were to take the mere rate of wages per string from 1800 to the present 
time, without taking into consideration the alteration in the character of the 
work, our conclusion would be most erroneous ; and the following evidence will 
show conclusively, that while wages have continued nearly stationary, or have 
declined only in a trifling degree, the increased quantity of labour entailed on the 
weaver by the general improvement of the Yorkshire cloths, has been equivalent 
to a reduction of wages. On this point, Joseph Best gave evidence as follows : — 

“ 34. As your own experience extends over a long period, can you state 
whether wages have declined within your experience?— It is a difficult question, 
because the work has altered. I consider wages have declined at least 30 per 
cent, by the alteration of the work, and more than 15 per cent, in money, com- 
pared with 22 years ago. I am now 42 years of age, and I consider it takes me 
six days to earn as much as I got in three days when I was twenty years old. 

“ 35. Are you as able a man as at 20 ? — I consider I am quite so. I am sen- 
sible of no failing. 

“ 36. Will you state how the work has altered? — In about 181C or 1817 the 
work we then wrought as 80 porteths, for which we then had 2s. 6d. per string, 
had 21bs. 4oz. of weft per string (18 skeins of weft to the wartern of Bibs.), and 
that was considered good clotli. I am now required to work in the same set 
3 lbs. 12 02. of weft per string (25 skeins to the wartern of 6 lbs.), and this re- 
quires as much more labour, on account of the greater weight and fineness of the 
weft.” 

The above data reduced to length will give an increase of w^efting from 10,260 
to 23,750 yards of weft per string. James Stead’s evidence explains the increase 
of wefting with rather more clearness, at the same time confirming, in every way, 
the statement of the former witness — 

“ 21. Can you state, from your own experience, whether there has been any 
decline in wages within the last 30 years ? — It is now 30 years since I w'as out of 
my apprenticeship. I have said that a 70 porteth was the last work I wove. At 
that day I had 2 5. a string for that kind of work, but the warps ran only to 20 
skeins in the wartern of 6 lbs., and the wefts to 16 skeins, the length of the skein 
being 1,520 yards, and the weight of weft we then had to put in the string 
was 2 lbs. 1 02., or 2 lbs. 2 oz. Now the warp runs to 24 skeins, or 25 skeins, 
m the wartern of 6 lbs. (that is finer spun), and the weft is increased to 23 skeins. 
We have also to put into the string from 3 lbs. 4 oz. to 3 lbs. 8 oz., and our 
labour is proportionally increased. 

“ 22. What time would it then take you to weave a piece of cloth such as was 
then made? — I could weave that cloth in eight days, and now it would take as 
good a man as I was then, 18 days to weave a piece of the cloth now made. The 
difference in the length of the weft that has to run through the eye of the shuttle 
will prove this statement.” 

Let 



Messrs. Benj. Gott & Sons have it in their power to furnish such information ; but they exhibited 
great reluctance to promote the objects of the inquiry in any way. 

4 B 3 
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Let us try James Stead’s statement by the proposed test.* It will be found 
that2 lbs. 2 02. of weft of 16 skeins will contain 8,614 yards, whilst 3 lbs. 8 oz. of 
23 skeins will contain 18,936 yards. Assuming that the former_ would take 
eight days, the latter will require rather more than 17 ^ days ; that is, taking the 
mere Rule-of-Three calculation, without inquiring whether the yarn of 1838 makes 
better or worse work than that of 1808. The introduction of the practice of 
incretised wefting is thus described by the same witness : 

“ 30. It arose, I think, from Mr. William Hirst requiring continually more and 
more weft, so as continually to get his cloth wove in a superior manner to any 
other manufacturer, by giving premiums to weavers besides their wages, to 
induce them to exert themselves, and get as much weft into the cloth as possible. 

“31. When did Mr. Hirst give these premiums ?— Sixteen or eighteen years 
since. 

“ 32. Did others follow his example ? — No. 

“ 33. How did these premiums depress the condition of the weaver ?— As soon 
as Mr. Hirst found out what the weaver could do by hard wefting, then the pre- 
miums fell off, and the increased work remained. The consequence was, other 
manufacturers followed the example, by degrees adding two ounces now and two 
ounces then ; and they have been adding up almost to the present day,” 



James Cromack, of Armley, gave evidence of a similar tenor, and accompanied 
it with the following Table, to show its effects upon wages : — 



Years. 


Weight of Weft 
: per String. 


Number of Skeins 
per Siring. 


Number ofYards 
of Weft 
per String. 


Price paid for 
Weaving 
per String. 


Average 

Weekly Earnings. 


1817 to 1822 


UlS. OZ. 
2 12 


8 


12,540 


s. (/. 


s. 

24/ 


1822 to 1827 


3 - 




14,440 


2 - 


20/ 


1827 to 1 832 


3 4 


12 


18,24.0 


2 - 


15/ 


1832 to 1837 


3 8 


15 


22,800 


2 1 


vl 



The following is an abstract of a statement of the weight of weft in cloth of 70 
porteths, from 1800 to 1837, furnished by Messrs. Benj Gott & Sons : — 



Years. l 


Skeins to the Warterii. 


Weight of Weft 

per String. 


fards of Weit. 


1800 to 1816 


22 


, lbs. OZ. 

2 7 


13.585 


1817 to 1824 


22 


2 12 


15,226 




22 


3 - 


16.723 


1826 to 1829 


21 


3 3 


16.625 


1830101837 


22 


3 4 


18,114 



Some allowance must be made for the greater evenness of the yam by the im- 
proved spinning of the present day. This the weavers are not disposed to admit ; 
but an examination of yam spun by the mule side by side with that spun by the 
jenny, will show that the former is superior ; making all allowances, however, it 
is still evident, that during the early part of this century up to about 1816, the 
weavers’ earnings in money were, at least, 50 per cent, better than they are now. 
According to their own statements, the difference is 100 per cent., that is 
double, t 

Antecedent to the experience of the witnesses whose evidence I had the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining, all that I have been able to meet w;ith are a few scattered 
notices): here and there in several published works of character and authority. 

In the year 1800 Mr. Benjamin Gott, of Leeds, stated before Parliament, that 
men in the woollen trade earned l6s.to 18s. per week; children 3 5. per week ; 
older children 5 s. to 6 s. ; women 5 5. to 6 s. ; older men 9 s. to 10 s. Mr. Gott 

being 



“ As 8,614 yards : 8 days : : 18,936 yards ; 17-58 days. 

t Let it be boroe in mind, that, following the witnesses, we are speaking of money-wages, real wages, 
thatis, the articles of consumption which money wages will purchase, will be presently stated. 

% These notices were collected and forwarded to me by Mr. Thomas Pliiit, an intelligeut maniifac* 
turer and cloth merchant of Leeds. 
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bein^ a manufacturer, would not understate the earnings of his people ; and as Yorksliire 
his house has always made the best goods in the market, and, consequently, had (^esi Hiding.) 
the best hands, the above may be considered as the best wages of that day. 

Messrs. Gott & Sons now weave by power, but they still retain about 20 hand- H.S.aiapman,\i&ci. 
loom weavers, who did not turn out in 1831, when their men struck, for 10 
months. Of these 20 men, the present earnings will be about the rate named by 
Mr. Gott in 1800.* 

It is stated in Sir Morton Eden’s work on the poor,f that in 1 797 the earnings 
of cloth-weavers at Leeds ranged from 1 2 to 18 s. per week. 



Arthur Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, has many statements respecting the 
earnings of weavers in various parts of the country. The following relates to 
Ijeeds in the year 1796 : — 

“ Leeds has six or seven steam-engines for mills” (scribbling-mills and gig-mills 
doubtless are here meant), “ and a dyeing-house has one. 

“ Spinners earn 10 d. to Is. per day. 

“Croppers, shearmen, &c. 21 s. to 30s. per week. 

“ Weavers in cottages 12 s. per week (some) ; none so low as 9 s.” 

This account is given by Arthur Young, from personal observation ; and he 
adds a note to the effect that “ the machines which have done so much for the 
cotton trade are fast introducing here.”| 

It thus appears, that the comparatively high wages recollected by most of tlie / 
witnesses examined by me, form a sort of episode in the history of weaving. In 
1800 money wages were about what they are in 1838 ; previous to 1800 they 
were, if any thing, rather lower $ I cannot find the year that the advance com- 
menced, but it was subsequent to 1800, and it lasted only until 1815 or 1816, 
and, in all probability, the period of comparatively high wages did not exceed 
a dozen years. 

But before we can feel ourselves in a condition to pronounce upon the actual , 
condition of the weaver for the short period of better money wages, to which he 
naturally looks back with so much regret, it will be necessary to ascertain the 
command over the necessaries of life which such money wages gave him. Here, 
it may be observed, in general terms, that the period marked out as that of better 
wages, was also that of a depreciated currency. In 1801 paper money ceased to 
be upon a par with the previous metals : from 1802 to 1809 the average depre- 
ciation was about 3 per cent. ; but from 1810 to 1816, the period at which wages 
were at the maximum, the range of depreciation was from 1 5 to 26 per cent. In 
1817, the year in which wages are stated to have declined, the currency was con- 
siderably restored, the depreciation being only 2 -g- per cent. ; and in 1 821 the cur- 
rency was again at par. But a depreciated currency was not the only cause of 
enhanced prices ; we had, at the same time, a series of deficient harvests, and, in 
so far as the war operated, it was to increase the demand for provisions, or im- 
pede the supply, by enhancing the cost of transport of all sea-borne articles. The 
effects of all these concurrent causes will be best explained by the following 
tables. The first is. 



A Statement of the Prices of various Articles of Food and Household Stouks for the use 
of Greenwich Hospital, from 1800 to 1835. 



Year. 


Fiesh 
per ewt. 


Flour 
per sack. 


Blitter 
per lb. 


pS?b! 


^ Oatmenl 
per bushel. 


S.tl( 

per bushel. 


Beer 

per barrel. 


j Candles 
per dos. lbs. 




1 s.d. 


5. d. 


s. d. 


d. 


s. d. 


4, d. 


S. d. 


s. d 


1800 - 


64/4 


96/ 


-/” 4 


Bi 


14/ 


- 


- 


- 


1810 ■ 




88/4 




, 84 


11/7 


— 


- 


— 


1815 - 


68/ 




1/2 


1 8 


10/3 


19/9 


>5/4i 


11/7 


1820 - 


70/44 




-l 9 i 


7 


13/4 


19/9 


15/10 J 


mi 


1825 - 






-/104 


5 i 


17/6 


2/10 


i6/6 J 


6/ 


1830 - 


43/6 




-161 ■ 


64 . 


16/11 


,/8 


12/6i 


6/3 4 


■835 - 


40/7 i 


S<l-i 


-m 


4 


14/6 


1/3 


13/9 4 


5 l^ 



The 



• The statements as to the earnings, of children, women and old men, would do for the present time. 
+ Vol. 3, p. 849. I Annals of Agriculture, vol. 27, p. 310, A d. 1796. 

§ In 1719 there was a period of great distress, so much so, that riots broke out in varioM parts of 
F.ngland, A controversy arose on the subject as to the “ distresses of the poor weavers.’ — Smiths 
Memoirs of Wool. 
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The following is a Table of the average price of Wheat, at intervals of five 
years, from 1790 to the present time, together with the contract price paid 
“ per ration” at Chelsea Hospital for the supply of the inmates. 



Year 


Price of Wheat 
per quarter. 


paid per Ralion 
fur ihe 

Chelsea Pensioners. 


1790 - 


S. d. 

56/3 


s.d. 


1795 - 


74/3 


- 


i8oo - 


113/7 


-18 


1805 - 


87/10 


-111 


1810 - 


106/2 


ii~ 


1815 - 


64/4 


1/- 


1830 - 


6510 




1825 - 


miQ 


-/8| 


1830 - 


64/3 


-/7§ 


1835 - 


39/4 


- 


1837 - 


54/^ 





Average I 

Ten Years, i 

ending ! 


1 • Average Prices 

Beef and Million, 
per lb. 




d. 


1800 


5s 


1810 


7i 


1820 


8 


1830 


5i 


Seven years ending 




1837 


5i 


Priceinidi4 


■ -, - 9H- 



It thus appears, that as far as regards food and stores, there has been no period 
within the range of our inquiries at which money would go so far as within the 
last few years, taking any or all of the data in the above Tables. The average 
price of wheat during the last ten years has been but little over 55s. ; from 1800 
to 1815, with a price of wheat generally above 80s., and not unfrequently 
exceeding 100s., and for a time reaching 125s., every article (excepting oatmeal 
and beer), it will be seen, was extravagantly high.f In most cases they were 
50 per cent, above present prices, and in some more than double. Assuming 
a good and steady workman to be now able to earn 13s. 6d. only, after all 
deductions, he could purchase as much wheat as Sis. 3d. would purchase in 
1813. This, however, is an extreme case ; nevertheless, his command over the 
necessaries of life must be at least 50 per cent., and probably not far short of 
75 per cent, greater than such a sum would have afforded him in 1815. 



The prices of the whole “ration” allowed at Chelsea Hospital may also he 
cited as a tolerably fair criterion of the difference in the value or buying capa- 
city of money. These “ rations ” consist of bread, meat, potatoes, cheese, and 
some other articles, sufficient for the keep of one man for a day. They have 
been rather improved of late years, both in quantity and quality, and yet it took 
50 per cent, more money to purchase “ a ration” in 1815 than it did in 1830. 

In the above statements clothing has not been considered, but in the portion 
of wages expended therein, the improved value of money is very much greater. 
The introduction and increased cheapness of the cotton manufacture especially 
has placed cleanliness and decency within the reach of every member of the 
industrious man’s family ; and there is not a single article worn by the working 
man or his children which is not reduced enormously in price within the last 
25 or 30 years. 

Making allowance, however, for the difference in the value of money, there still 
remains an uncompensated difference between the wages of 1815 and those of 
the present day ; but inasmuch as wages prior to 1800 were certainly not 
higher, and were, as it seems, rather lower, the condition of the cloth weaver in 
1838 must be better than in 1808, or before, by all the difference in the pur- 
chasing power of money-wages. 



I will now proceed to describe the condition of the worsted weavers around 
Bradford,! postponing all considerations touching causes and remedies until we 

have 



* From Driver’s Tables for I,and Surveyors. 

+ The Tables do not exhibit the prices of the “ dear year,” as 1813 was called, when wheat 
] 25 s., butter 15 d., and every article in proportion. 

{ Tliere are a few sturf weavers in Leed.s (about 735) ; but I abstain from touching upon tbov 
condition until I have described that of the great body. 
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have the means of comparing the condition of the two classes of weavers toge- 
ther, and of considering the “ last and most important”* subject of the inquiry, 
namely, “ whether there are any, and what, remedies for the distress,” in refer- 
ence to both classes, at the same time. 

The principal kinds of stuffs made in the villages around Bradford are 7,i shal- 
loons or double twills, called in the shops, when finished, French merinos j plain- 
backs on common merinos, .which are twilled on one side only; 74 wildbores, or 
plain stuffs ; 74 wild^bores, figured stuffs, moreens. 

In the worsted manufacture the business of spinning is more completely 
separated from that of manufacturing than in the case of the woollen manu- 
facture. Though in some few cases houses will be found who are both spinners 
and manufacturers, it generally happens that the worsted spinner sells, and the 
stuff-manufacturer buys, the yarn in the market. 

The wool intended to be spun into worsted is more completely washed than is 
necessary in the case of the wool designed for the scribbling mill. In the latter 
case the fleece is often clean enough for the dyer ; in the former case two careful 
washings are necessary. 

The process of combing is performed both by the hand and by machinery, and 
the object, as already stated, is to straighten the fibres of the wool, and lay them 
even.' The finer qualities of wool — always, be it observed, of shorter fibre than 
the coarser kinds — are combed by hand, whilst the coarser long-stapled sorts are 
not unfrequently, though not invariably, combed by a machine. 

. In both cases heat is necessary, and the hand-combs are heated at a charcoal- 
brazier. Two combs are in use, others at the same time undergoing the heating 
process to be ready as those in use cool ; one comb being fixed against the 
wall at a convenient height, and in a convenient situation as to light, by the 
•insertion of its handle in a socket, its teeth being uppermost ; it is then charged 
with wool by the hand of the comber, and carefully combed with the heated comb, 
the teeth of which are of course pointed downwards. When this is done, the 
wool is pulled off the comb by the hand, coming off in a long sliver, as it is called, 
in which state it is ready for the drawing frames. 

Combing by machinery is performed by a pair of large revolving wheels, the 
outer circumference of which is armed with teeth formed like those of the hand- 
comb, and the axle and frame-work made hollow, so as to be capable of being 
kept at the required temperature by means of steam. These wheels are made 
to revolve in opposite directions at an angle of 27 degrees, and as the teeth also 
point in opposite directions, the wool is combed from one to the other; after 
combing, the sliver is talcen off through a roller by a boy. 

The process of the drawing-frames is to elongate, and, further lay even the 
fibres of the wool previous to spinning, h'or this purpose the slivers are placed 
in tin cans ; five or seven of them are united, and drawn out to the thickness, 
or less than the tliickness, of one. It follows, that each length (if five be united) 
will contain one-fifth part of each original sliver ; and if the process of elongation 
be five times repeated, the roving before it goes to the spinning throstle wdll con- 
tain portions of 3,125 slivers. The result is evenness and strength ; for the chance 
of two ends of fibres occurring in one place is very small ; that three ends should 
occur at one place, is next to impossible. A brick wall w’ill afford a rude, but 
obvious illustration of the effect of this process : the bricks are made to overlap ; 
no two ends are permitted to coincide ; were the ends of several rows to coincide, 
the wall would be levelled by the first breeze. 

Worsted spinning is performed not by the mule, but by the throstle, a machine 
by which the rovings are elongated, by being passed betw'een rollers, and are 
then twisted into yarn, and wound around cops or bobbins. After being thus 
spun, the bobbins are taken to the reelers, and are reeled off into hanks of 560 
yai'ds. They are afterwards made up into packets, containing a dozen gross of 
hanks ; and such as are to be sent to a distance, are packed in bales. 

The 



* Instructions, p. 25. 
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The wages earned * by the several persons employed in the extensive and well- 
regulated spinning establishment of Messrs. Hindes & Derham, during one 
week, were as follows : — 



Wool-sorters - - - - - 

Overlooker - 
Combers, by hand 

Overlooker, 28 s., with a house worth - 

By machine (boys) 

Overlooker - 

Washers (paid by the week, not by (hejob) 

Preparers (at tbe drawing frames), girls --- 
Spinners, girls under 13 - - - - . 

„ over 13- 

Overlookers in both departments - - - - 

Heelers, girls and women ..... 

Bunchers, who make up the hanks into packets, girlsl 
and women ...... .j 

Men (who are overlookers) - . _ 



£. d. 

1 6 3^ to 



- 14 9 to 

- 4 — to 



-66 to 

- 1 6 to 

- 3 - to 

- 18 - to 

- 8 5 to 

- 7 6 to 

- 18 - to 



£. d. 
1 10 - 
1 10 - 
1 6 6 
1 >3 - 

- 10 - 

1 4 - 

- 18 - 

- 7 - 

- 6 - 

1 1 - 

- 13 9 

- 8 - 
1 4 - 



Packers, men -18- 

Engine man ------- - 14- 

Fireman -------- - _i6- 



The worsted weaving district, of which Bradford is the market, comprises the 
following villages and townships : — 



Name of Township or Village. 


Distance 




Population : 




Number 


Brsdloid. 


1821. 


18SI. 


Increase. 


Looms. 


1. Bradford ----- 


. . 


13.064 


23,223 


10,159 


20 


s. Great Horton - - - - 

3. Little Horton - - - - 


2 miles \ 

1 » -/ 




10,782 


3,590 


1,768 


4. Bowling - - - - - 


1 » - 


3.579 


5,958 


2,379 




5. Manningham - - - - 


ij » - 


2,474 


3.564 


1,090 


209 


Whole Borough - - - 


- 


26,309 


43,527 , 


17,218 


2,206 


6. Heaton ----- 


2 „ . 


1,217 


1.452 : 


235 


121 


7. Allerton ----- 


3 » - 


1,488 


1.733 






8. North Bierley - - - - 

9. East Bierley - 


“ :: ;} 


6,070 


7.254 


1,184 


870 


10. Hunsworth - 


» • 


870 


878 


8 1 


about 60 


11. Wyke - 


4 . 


1.507 


1,918 


411 J 


12. Wibsey - 

13. Clayton ----- 


2 „ - 

4 » • 


• in North 

3.609 


Bierlej'. 

4.469 


860 




14. Thornton- ... .I 

cum 1 


4 » - 


4,100 


5.968 


1,863 


2,000 


15. Denholm- - - - -J 

16. Bingley - 

cum 




6,176 : 




1,861 




17. Micklethwaite - - - - 

18. Wilsden - 


6 „ -i 


1.711 


2,252 


541 




19. Baildon - - - - - i 


5 - 


2,679 




365 


about 600 


20. East Morden - - - ."I , 

21. West Morden - . _ -j. 


10 „ - 


1.199 


1,219 


20 


about 240 


22. Keighley - • - 

23. Hainworth - 


10 „ -| 
9i -J 


9,223 


11,176 


1.953 


about 1,800 


24. Haworth ----- 


10 „ - 


4,668 


5,83s 


1,167 


about 1,200 


25. Oxnop - - - - 


8 „ - 


2,17a 


2,980 


808 


about 600 






7^.798 


101,742 


29,944 


13.844 



It should he observed, that where I have placed the word ahotit against the 
number of looms, it is merely the estimate of well-informed individuals ; in all other 
cases it is by actual enumeration. The estimates being conjectured, are not 
entitled to a high de^ee of confidence, but as I was limited as to time, I had no 
better means of obtaining the numbers ; and as I apprehend one error will correct 

another, 



* The effect of skill is apparent throughout this statement. 
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another, the total of 14,000 weavers in the district will probably not be far 
wrong. 

The finest goods, such as double-twilled shalloons, and the finest sets of 7* 
wiid-bores, are made in the immediate neighbourhood of Bradford ; the lower 
qualities of stuffs are made about Keighley and Haworth. 

In estimating the earnings of a weaver, it is necessary to state at the very 
outset, that a difficulty arises out of the nature of the work, and the mode of 
doing it. After weaving, the piece requires picking, that is, going over with a 
pair of steel nippers, and taking off knots, threads and other imperfections left 
by the process of weaving. If the weaver do this for himself, as he often does, 
it will take about one-third as much time as the weaving ; but this is often done 
by the wife, and perhaps still more frequently by the weaver and his wife 
together. Hence it often happens, that the piece delivered is the result of the 
whole of his owm labour, and a portion of that of his wife. This will appear in 
the course of the evidence about to be adduced, in which it will be found that 
the weaver states he can deliver a piece in such a time “ with a little help from 
his wife.” 

In other cases the weaver will have two looms, at one of which he himself 
weaves, his wife weaving at the other. For the sake of the better w'ages which 
the finer kinds of goods afford, he wall, if he have an opportunity, take out such 
work as his wife cannot weave without his continued supervision. Hence his 
own earnings will be reduced in proportion to the time he occupies ; but, on the 
whole, there will be a gain, or he would not pursue that method. In visiting the 
houses of the weavers around Bradford, I had many opportunities of seeing 
instances of both practices, and often both practices united in the case of a single 
weaver and his wife. A weaver, for instance, of first-rate skill and good cha- 
racter, will take from one employer a shalloon of high set, and from another 
a “/i wild-bore ; he himself will weave the shalloon, and his wufe will w'eave the 
wild-bore but as the latter requires a degree of management of which a woman 
is not often capable, it will take a portion of his labour. At times while not 
weaving, the wife will stand at the side of the husband, and pick the work as 
he weaves. In this way tlie two pieces will be the mixed result of the labour 
of both, but in proportions extremely difficult to ascertain. In the statements 
of the weavers themselves, the proportion is usually allowed for ; that is, the 
weaver states the time in which he can complete a piece of a given set, including 
picking; but when a manufacturer says “such a weaver can earn so much,” 
it may happen that the sum is really, as already explained,* the wages of two 
persons. 

George Brearley, of Thornton, thus described his own earnings : — 

“ 4. Wliat are you weaving? — I am weaving shalloons. 

“ 5. How are wages paid? — They are paid by the piece, more or less, 
according to the number of hanks ; the hank contains 560 yards. 

“6. What are you paid for shalloons? — Sixteen shillings, for 19 score of 
hanks. 

“ 7. What is the length and set of the goods you are weaving? — Thirty yards 
and a 48 set. 

“ 8. What time does such a piece take you?— Taking all the work, that is, 
tjdng iii, weaving and taking home, I must labour diligently to complete the 
piece in a fortnight. 

“ 9. What would the w'eaving alone take? — Nine or ten days. 

“ 10. Working how long ? — ^Twelve hours a day, deducting the time for 
meals.” 

The above statement makes only 8s. per week gross wages ; but the witness 
had to overlook a family of workers, as shown in the following question and 
answer : — 

“11. How long do you work? — It is difficult to say. We, who are heads of 
families, have our children to look over, and sometimes we work a day and a half 
in a day. 

12. In actual work, in weaving, do you usually work more than 12 hours? — 
1 do, generally.” 

George 



0.29. 



* It will preseutly be furlher elucidaled out of the mouths of the witnesses. 
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George Brovm, of Harden, in the township of Bingley, stated his earnings as 
follows : — 

“ 2. What are you weaving? — I am weaving figures of 50 set and 12 score 
and 12 hanks. I am paid 13s. 6d. at present for the piece of 30 yards. There 
has been a little advance lately, namely, an advance of I 5 . 

“ 3. Are fancy goods also woven by power?— They are extensively, 

“ 4. Have you more than one loom? — Only one. 

“ 5. How long will it take you to weave such a piece? — I consider I am very 
diligent, and it takes me one week with my wife to help me. If I had not her to 
take the threads up, I should have to leave the loom to do it. 

“ 6. How many hours a day? — ^Twelve hours, with allowance for meals ; that 
includes all connected with it, taking it out and delivering it in, four miles to 
carry it. 

“ 7. Do you work more than 12 hours a day?— I do not on the average.” 

Benjamin Sowden, of the towmship of Clayton, described his earnings on 
shalloons of a high set, as follows : — 

“ 3. What are you now weaving? — Shalloons of 54 set, 26 score and 10 hanks. 

I am paid 1 Z. 1 1 5 . per piece of 32 yards. 

“ 4. What time do you usually take to weave such goods ? — A fortnight and 
two days on the average. In the summer I work 13 or 14 hours a day, and in 
winter rather less. In summer I complete a piece within the fortnight, and in 
winter in a fortnight and three days.” (This makes IZs. 3d. a week.) 

Joshua Shackleton stated, that he was weaving twills (shalloons), for which he 
was paid 195 . 6d., and that the piece would take him a fortnight, “ with a little 
help.” 

Joseph Brook, of Little Horton, thus described his own and his wife’s 
earnings : — 

“ 1. Are you now weaving? — Yes, I have two looms ; I weave at one, and 
my wife at the other. 

“ 2. Upon what kind of goods?— Upon shalloons and wild-bores; I weave 
shalloons, and I occasionally help my wife in the other. 

“ 3. What are you paid for the shalloons ? — I am paid 1 Z. 75. 6cZ. for weaving 
the piece of 32 yards ; it is what we call a 50 set, with 26 score of hanks. 

“4. How long will it take you to weave? — I was three weeks on my last 
job, but generally it takes me a fortnight and three days. It is a fortnight’s 
good work ; but I am occasionally called off to help my wife, and this causes me 
to be three davs longer on ray own job. 

“ 5. What ’do you get for w^eaving "wild-bores ? — Ten sliillings for weaving 

I I score and 8 hanks, and my wife can weave the piece in the week, with the help 

1 give her. 

“ 6. Do you usually get out a piece a w'eek from your wife’s loom?— No, one 
piece with another, it takes eight days.” 

Thus, Joseph Brook, wmrking alone could earn 13 5 . 9 cZ. ; but, expending a 
portion of his time in aiding his wife, he only earns, in fact, 1 1 5 . ; allowing for 
delays, his wife earns 7 5. 6 S. ; but to her work he contributes labour worth 

2 s. 9cZ. (the difference between 13 s. 9d. and 11s.) ; hence her unassisted earnings 
would be only 4s. 9 d., or, if fully employed, and without any delays or casualties, 
7s. 3d. ; aided by him, they are 7s. 6d. to 10s. 

As a sample of the scanty earnings of a "weaver enfeebled by age, we may take 
the evidence of Joseph Smith, of Great Horton : — 

“2. What are you weaving? — Three-quarter plain-backs, 44 set, 5 score and 
4 hanks. 

“ 3. What wages do you get ? — Three shillings and three-pence per piece. 

“ 4. How long will it take you to weave a piece? — One week. 

“ 5. Then you cannot weave so much as you used to weave ? — ^No.” 

I visited an aged weaver, named Peter Butterfield, residing at Little Horton. 
He is upwards of 80 years of age, and was at work upon a wdld-bore of low set. 
He told me that he was paid. 2.s. 6cZ. per piece, and that lie could get through 

three 
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three in a fortnight. One of his neighbours told me the poor old man was 
perpetually at work : “ Go early or late,” said my informant, “ and you will find 
Peter in his loom.” 

It is unnecessary to multiply details on the earnings of the weavers examined ; 
but before I bring under one view the result of the statements of the several 
witnesses, it may be well to give the particulars of a discussion which I shall 
characterise as extremely profitable, because it enabled me to determine what 
really is a good day’s work with more accuracy than I could otherwise have 
done. 

Mr. George Oxley, of the firm of Willet, Oxley & Co., manufacturers of 
shalloons, stated the wages they paid, as follows : — “ The wages we give on our 
finest goods are, for 27 score of hanks, in a 62 set, ll. 13s.; for 22 score and 10 
hanks, in a 52 set, 1 1. 3s. ; for 17 score, 10 hanks, in a 50 set, plain backs, we 
give 16 s. 

“ 10. What time will the weaver take? — A good weaver will produce a piece 
of the first in a week and a half. 

“11. If you had a man regularly in your employment, and he delivered a piece 
of the first kind every fortnight, should you tliink he was doing fair work ? — 
I think we should. 

“ 12. Are there many who cannot do tliat ? — There are many who mil not, 
but few who cannot.” 

This statement would doubtless be borne out by the books of the firm ; but the 
point not shown by any master’s books is that which has been already explained 
relative to the work of picking being performed by the weaver’s wife ; and in the 
present case the statement of Mr. Oxley was specifically explained by Julius 
Ackroyd, of Manningham, in the following examination : — 

“ 5. Have you woven a higher set (compared with work then in his loom) 
lately ? — I was weaving for Messrs. Willett, Oxley & Co. shalloons of 62 set, 
putting in 27 score of hanks, and was paid 1 1. 13s. 

“ 6. What time did such goods take you ? — If I wrought them myself without 
any assistance, they took me a fortnight and three days ; but when I have been 
particularly throng to get in my work, I have got my wife to pick the surface of 
the piece, and in that way I could perhaps get a piece done in a fortnight.* 

“ 7. It has been stated that a piece ought to be done in nine days ; could you 
do it?~No, I never could, and it is an impossibility for any man to do it. 

“ 8 . Can you weave 50 hanks in a day ? — Not if I picked the piece. I could 
weave five hanks f in an hour; but to pick the surface would take me half an hour, 
or half an hour and five minutes, to do it in a workmanlike manner.” 

David Topham, of Great Horton, gave evidence of similar import : — 

“ 4. Have you woven other f goods ? — Yes ; last spring I was weaving 
shalloons for Messrs. Willett, Oxley & Co., one of 62 set, and 27 score of 
hanks, and one of 58 set, with the same weft ; we were then paid ll. 15s. (now 
17 13 s.) for the one, and 17 10s. (now 17 9 s.) for the other. 

“ 5. What time would that kind of goods take you ? — I wmve two warps, con- 
taining eight pieces, and I was eighteen weeks weaving them. I think I seldom 
worked less than 15 hours, and sometimes more.” 

I took more than my ordinary pains to ascertain the character of both Julius 
Ackroyd and David Topham, and I found that they were esteemed skilful and 

steady 



. * On one occasion I saw a piece of shalloons woven under fhe following circumstances: l. The 
man was in the loom weaving, a. A boy of lo years of age was winding bobbins. 3. The wife was 
iit her husband’s elbow picking the work. 4. His daughter was at the back of the loom taking op the 
broken threads of the warp, for it was not a good warp. When the piece was taken home, the wages 
would be paid as the earnings of one man, yet the piece was really the work of a family. 

t five hanks an hour is 50 hanks a day, actually working 10 hours ; with a long summer’s day’s work 
of 12 hours it is 60 hanks. An idea of the labour may be given by llie number of yards of weft to be 
put in, and the number of picks or shoots (throws of the shuttle) in weaving a shalloon per hour 
“lid minute ; 50 hanks, 28,000 yards, or 1 8,ofi6 picks, of i J yard, being 1,806 picks per hour, or 31 
picks per minute, 
f Alluding Lo previous evidence. 

0.29. 4 C 2 
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steady workmen, and in every respect worthy of credit. The work they 
described themselves as having performed, was, indeed, what but few weavers could 
do. Julius Ackroyd’s work would amount to 36 hanks a day, woven and picked, 
and David Topham’s would exceed 40 hanks. The gross earnings of the former 
would be 13 s. 2 d., that of the latter, 14 s. 8 d., when fuUy employed. 

The evidence of Mr. Robert Leach went to confirm the statements of many of 
the weavers as to the time taken to weave figured stuffs : 

“ 1 . Do you employ hand-loom weavers ? — Yes, I employ about 250. 

“ 2. On what kind of goods ? — Fancy goods ; that is, figured merinos exclu- 
sively. 

“ 3. Are they made by men or women ? — By men, chiefly. 

“ 4. Do you employ power -looms ? — None. 

“5. What wages do you pay For weaving 11 score and 15 hanks in a 50 
set, I pay 12 $. 6 d. 

“ 6 . In what time do you expect apiece to be delivered? — When we seta 
weaver to work, and deliver to him a warp, and the machine (the Jacquard 
engine), we expect our weavers to deliver a piece in a week. 

“ 7. You would consider that fair work ? — Yes, one piece is a fair week’s work 
for a weaver. 

“ 8 . Are there weavers who could not do a piece in a week? — Yes, there are; 
it requires a tolerably good workman to do a piece a week in figures.” 

The following is a list of a week’s gross and net esirnings of the several wit- 
nesses whom I had an opportunity of examining : — 



Age. 

George Brearley - - - - "S'* 

Jonathan Elam - - - - -4C- - 

George Brown - - - - * 34 ‘ (with help) 

Benjamin Sowden - - - -33" 

His wife ..-..31-..- 
Joshua Shackleton . _ - - . (with a liittle help) 

Joseph Brooke. - - - • *39* 

His wife - - - 

Elizabeth Dracup, widow - - -34- 

Saniuel Woodman - - - -35- 

Joseph Smith ----- 7a (feeble) 

John Crabtree (old, but diligent) 

His daughter - - - -aC- 

Abraham Bastow - - - -60- 

David Topham - - (generally) - - - 

Earned in 18 consecutive weeks - . - . _ 

His daugliter - (grown up) - 

Robert Leach's statement (a master) - • 

Julius Ackroyd - - - - -40- 

Ilis wife - - - - ... ^ 

J. Robinson, 4 pieces moreens, at 3/ - - - 

Jonas Midgley’s statement: 

Good hands at moreens - - 

More usual wages - - - - - from 

to 

Samuel Sowden - - . 

Peter Butterfield - - - -80- 



EiiTniiigs. 


Net 

Earnings. 


s. d. 


S. d. 


8 - 


6 - 


10 6 


8 6 


13 6 


11 G 


13 3 


” 3 


6 - 


4 7 


9 9 


7 9 


33 9 


9 


7 3 


5 10 


5 6 


4 1 


6 6 


5 10 


3 3 


2 7 


5 6 


4 1 


7 - 


5 7 


n 6 . 


9 


13 9 


11 7 


14 8 


12 8 


8 - 


G 7 


13 C 


10 C 


J 3 9 


12 9 


4 6 


3 1 


13 


10 7 


12 


10 7 


6 - : 


4 7 


7 - 


5 7 


9 4 


7 4 


3 9 


3 1 



The first column consists of gross earnings, the second of net earnings ;* the 
difference consists of certain deductions, which are thus explained in a written 
statement handed in by Joseph Brook, and appended to his evidence : — • 



“ The 



* I must again repeal the caution already given in the case of the cloth weavers. These earnings 
are for full work, and make no allowance for unavoidable casualties. To assume that the weaver 
can at all times comniaiul these earnings, is to assume that the gardener can command the earrings ol 
the spring during a hard frost. 
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“ The following expenses fall weekly upon the hand-loom weaver : 



Sizing - - . - 

Winding - . . 

Twisting or geanng 
Wear and tear of loom - 
Light, the year round 





Upon *!, and 






3/4 Pieces. 




S. d. 


d. 




- 3 


- 2 


1 -- generally done in 


- 10 


- 7 


fthe family. 


- 


- 1 h 


1 


- 4 


- 3 


1 unavoidable. 


“ Ah 


- 3h 


J ■/. 


2 - 


1 5 


1 1 d. 8 d. 



Yorkshire 
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As we are considering, at present, individual earnings, or rather individual 
capadiy to earn, I have flowed the whole deductions, except where done by the 
weaver, although it is seldom that the expenses of sizing and winding are paid out of 
tlie family. As in the case of the cloth weavers, the statement comprises persons 
of every age, and of every degree of skill, from men in full vigour, weaving the very 
best description of goods, at the highest rate of wages, down to the superannuated 
Peter Butterfield, obliged to put up with the lowest kind of goods, requiring 
neither skill nor strength, which a child can weave, and which, consequently, are 
only paid for at a child’s rate of wages, the inevitable conclusion is, that any 
thing above 1 0 s. per week can only be earned by the most skilful and steady 
hands; that ordinary weavers seldom exceed 6s. or 7s., and that any decay of 
power reduces the earnings of the W'orsted w'eaver below 6 s. To earn over 14 s., 
a worsted weaver must be a man of very superior power, and must labour to an 
extent to endanger health and shorten life ; and w’henever the apparent earnings* 
of a worsted weaver exceed 14 s., we may conclude with absolute certainty, that 
the sum named is the result of the labour of more than one person. 

As in the case of the cloth weavers, the above statements sui)pose full employ- 
ment, an advantage w'hich the stuff weavers do not enjoy. They, like the cloth 
weavers, are liable to the consequences of commercial embarrassment, though I 
believe not in an equal degree to the latter. The manufacture of cloth is car- 
ried on by small manufacturers, who are themselves both weavers and spinners. 
They are completely ignorant of the circumstances affecting distant markets ; and 
in adapting their supply to the demand, they are guided solely by the state of the 
mai'ket on the last market day, and not by any enlarged prospective view’s. In the 
event of a slack market, they will refuse a w’arp perhaps to one weaver ; a second 
dull market-day, and a second weaver will be refused work, and so they go on 
until their production is confined to their own families. In the event of a brisk 
demand, they, being ignorant, are apt to be over sanguine, and they work on, 
until the consequence is a great aggravation of subsequent depression. The only 
check upon this is the intelligence of the Leeds merchants ; but they, again, are 
less cognizant of the circumstances affecting supply and demand than the mer- 
chants of great shipping markets, and they are consequently guided by their local 
market to a greater extent than a more enlarged view could induce. The worsted 
trade, on the other hand, is much less in the hands of small manufacturers than 

it 



* A statement will be found appended to the evidence of Mr. Thomas Willett, of the earnings of 
24 ’’f his weavers for periods ranging from y to ii weeks. It will be seen that these earnings 

are so large as to render it certain they are in most cases the result of the labour of two persons. 
Where the gross sura is above 17s., the deduction for picking should be on the assumption that it is 
"'holly the work of another person; that is, one-third — [See Julius Ackroyd’s testimony, already 
quoted.] ^ Where the sum does not exceed 17s., a lower allowance, say one-fourth, will be sufficient. 
When it is under 145,, it may be considered as the weaver's own earnings, and a good hand he 
must be. The following are the gross statements : — 



No. - <2 . 
72 
76 
80 
107 
116 
205 



sum paid 21 4 



No. 280 - sum paid 21 — 



16 

34 

81 



iG 

iC 

’3 



No. 183 - sum paid 17 
183 
147 



217 „ 20 10 j 123 ,, 10 io I 62 „ 8 -• 

Another statement shows that, in 10 weeks of full employment, Messrs. T. Willett & Co. paid to 
.'^Oo weavers, 2,025/., which is exactly 8s. il d. per week to the whole of their hands; among these 
there are only 70 or 8u women, but no boys. 

0.29. 4 e 3 
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it formerly was, and than the clofh trade now is. Many of the large manufac- 
turers of Bradford are merchants also. They do, to a certain extent, take 
enlarged and prospective views ; and although they, too, are influenced by what is 
done at the “piece-hall,” they do, to a certain extent, adapt production to the 
general, rather than to a temporary demand. This, to a certain extent, keeps 
trade tolerably steady. Against this, however, must be placed one of the effects 
produced by the power-loom. In the event of a decreased demand, the manu- 
facturer who employs power, as well as hand-looms, will, of course, work his fixed 
capital as long as possible. Hence the services of the hand-loom weaver are first 
dispensed with. Mr. George Oxley, whose firm has 100 power-looms, and em- 
ploys about 100 hand-loom weavers, gave evidence on this point as follows : — 

“ 28. In case of a depression of trade, would it not fall chiefly on the hand- 
loom weaver? — Yes. In case the goods were the same (meaning similar), and 
were made with equal advantage, the hand-loom weaver would suffer.” ‘ 

Mr. Thomas Willett also gave similar testimony : — 

“16. Do you give constant employment the whole year to your power-loom 
weavers? — We have hitherto done so. # * * 

“ 1 7. In the event of a slack trade, would the decrease of employment fall first 
on the hand-loom weavers ? — It would, as a matter of course.” 

Here, then, the power-loom, considered in relation to the worsted trade, stands 
in the position of the small clothiers’ own family, considered in relation to the 
whole body of cloth-weavers ; the power-loom in the one case, and the clothiers’ 
family in the other, being the last to be deprived of work. Up to this point 
matters are equal : where the stuff weaver has a slight advantage is, in the better' 
and more equal adaptation of production to demand, as already suggested. 

Still there are upon record periods of considerable distress, and scarcely a year 
passes in which there is not a considerable amount of want of employment. On 
this point, George Brearley was examined as follows : — 

“ 30. Is employment tolerably good at present? — It is ; it became brisk about 
the latter end of May. All last winter, especially after Christmas, it was very slacic. 

“31. Was it more so than usual at that season? — It was; for nearly two 
years it has been a very slack time with us.” {i. e. in the township of Thornton.) 

George Browm spoke of the slackness of the past year, but his evidence showed 
there was no such thorough and complete privation of employment as the cloth 
weavers had to endux'e : — 

“ 15. Last year did you get a piece a week ? — Last year there was not a full 
demand for the fancy goods, and we were obliged to work at plain goods ; oui’ 
wages were consequently lower. 

“ 16. Were you out of employment at any time ? — No.” 

Mr. George Oxley gave evidence as follows : — 

“ 27. You have some experience as to the condition of the weavers ; are tliey 
not subject to occasional distress ? — ^They have been occasionally subject to severe 
distress. If their present w^ages could be commanded at ail times, their suffer- 
ings would be much less ; but in case of a depression of trade, they must suffer 
severely.” 

In the case of the cloth weavers an attempt was made to measure the opera- 
tion of want of employment upon wages. In the evidence on the w'orsted trade, 
nothing of the kind offers itself ; all, therefore, that can be affirmed on the sub- 
ject is, that the weaver’s condition is something worse than their own statements 
of wages indicate. In duration the periods of depression are certainly shorter 
than in the case of the cloth weavers, but, in one respect, they are more grievous. 
The worsted weavers’ wages being under two-thirds of those of the cloth weavers, 
the former are less able to bear up against such disasters. 

"With regard to the mode of relief, all the evidence on the subject goes to prove 
that the self-reliance of the worsted -weaver is conspicuous — is most exemplary. 
On this point, Joseph Brook, of Little Horton, gave the follow'ing evidence : — ■ 

“33. In periods of distress what means are adopted to alleviate it? — The 
weavers get on by going on credit as long as they can. 

“34, Are any funds collected ? — Sometimes there are, but not generally, 
unless the distress be very gi’eat. 

“ 35. In 
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“ 35. In cases of distress is any attempt made to find other work ? — Yes, hut 
it is almost impossible. 

“ 36. The weavers do not often resort to the poor-rates, do they ? — No, they 
generally keep themselves independent of the poor-rates. 

“ 37. Do any of the clubs, or secret orders, give relief out of their funds in 
periods of distress ? — No, but such societies will relieve by a voluntary contri- 
bution. 

The Reverend Mr. Bull, incumbent of Byerley, whose evidence on all points 
Connected with the moral condition of the weavers is valuable, gave the following 
testimony as to the conduct of the weavers under the trying circumstances to 
which they are exposed, and especially as to their exemplary self-reliance : — 

“ 10. Under the distresses to which the weavers have been subject, what has 
been their conduct; how have they borne their distresses?— I can bear them 
witness, because I have seen them, that they have borne them with exemplary 
fortitude, and have proved, in many instances, that they had practised veiy strict 
economy out of the small pittance of their earnings : and here I would observe, 
that many persons form a very erroneous estimate of the working man’s condi- 
tion ; if they inquire about his wages in better times, they seldom consider what 
holes he has to mend, which have been made in the bad times that have preceded 
those better times. A three months’ slack makes a great gap in a poor man’s 
resources. 

“ 11. What means are occasionally resorted to, to relieve the distresses when 
they occur ? — The most strenuous exertions made to relieve the poor are made by 
the poor themselves. They do not enter their subscriptions in newspapers ; but 
if they were not very charitable towards one another, they would often perish. 
Independently of their own charity towards one another, there have been con- 
siderable funds contributed during the last ten years, when what is called a slack 
time has occurred. On the last occasion, at the commencement of the present 
yeai-, I acted under the direction of a committee as the agent in distributing 800? . 
in this town (Bradford) and neighbourhood ; * and I must do the hand-loom 
weavers the justice to say, that they were among the least clamorous, as well as 
the most necessitous. I would observe with regard to the sum mentioned, that 
it was expended chiefiy in the rehef of cases of extreme distress. Many hand- 
loom weavers did not come to us, but went to the shopkeeper (that is, used their 
credit), until they could go no longer.” 

The resort of the worsted weavers to a benefit society, or club of some kind, is 
very general ; indeed, it is a custom of the working population generally of the 
north of England so to do. To enter into minute detail on the subject f %vould 
be merely to repeat what I have stated under this head in reference to the cloth 
weavers. 1 will therefore only add, that many persons in better circumstances 
belong to some secret order, such as the Odd Fellows, or Ancient Foresters, 
for the sake of the example it affords. A statement of the number of these fra- 
ternities, with the number of lodges into which they are divided, and the number 
of members enrolled on their books, would be curious and instructive evidence 
respecting the provident habits of the people. 

To the aggregate condition of the worsted weaver’s family, the head, as we have 
seen, contributes less than in the case of the cloth trade, whilst the children, as 
will presently appear, contribute more. This is far from a desirable state of things. 
It originated in the custom of employing children, which the lightness of the work 
facilitated, and is now aided by extensive general adaptation of all spinning and 
weaving machinery to young hands. In the clothing villages the few stubbing 
mills give employment only to a small number of children, whilst in and around 
Bradford machinery is confirming the transfer of the business of weaving from 
the father to his children. 

Considering 



• Quaare if it gave one day’s wages to the labouring classes . — See the previous remarks on the trifling 
nature of such relief. 

+ One extract from the evidence (that of George Brearley) will suffice : — 

53- Do the weavers of your township usually become members of benefit societies or clubs? — 
Yes, most of them are memoers of one kind of club or another. We have ‘ Friendly Societies’ and 
‘ Secret Orders,’ and ‘ Sick Clubs,’ ami ‘ Dead Briefs,’ and some of all kinds. 1 myself belong to a 
Iriendiy society, one of those under the Act.” 
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Considering the constancy of the employment, and the freedom from all deduc- 
tions, the young women and girls employed upon the power-loom — the better tool 
— are actually earning more, in some cases considerably more, than the father 
employed on the hand-loom, the inferior tool. Appended to the evidence of 
Mr. Thomas Willett, is a paper showing the average wages earned by 94 power- 
loom weavers for five weeks, to have been 11s. 2f 2. per week. The most skilful 
only of the hand-loom weavers can secure that sum free from all deductions. 

The earnings of Messrs. Willett, Oxley & Co’s, power-loom weavers for 10 
weeks averaged 9 s. 5 d.; this was “ the average of good, bad, idle and industrious 
weavers for the time specified.” “We could,” said Mr. Oxley, “ select 30 weavers 
from those, whose weekly earnings the year round, would not average less than 
12s. or 14s. per week.” 

In addition to, and in illustration of, the observations made respecting the 
effect of a family on the condition of the hand-loom weaver in the cloth trade, it 
will be sufficient to cite a few cases of family earnings : — 



George Brearley, wife, and eight * children — ' 



£. s. 

His own earnings t - - - ••• 8 

Two sons (men) - - - - - 16 

Daughter - 6 



George Browne, wife and four children — 

His own earnings - - - - - 13 

His son’s (age 13) - - - - 4 



Jonathan Elam, wife and three children— 

His own earnings - - - - - 10 

His wife’s - 7 

His son’s, as a machine-maker - - 2 



Joseph Brook, wife and six children — 

His own earnings - - - - — 13 

His wife’s ------ 7 

Son’s earnings (aged 16) - - - 6 

Daughter’s (aged 18) at power-loom - 9 



Joseph Smith, a wife and daughter — 

His own earnings - - - - - 3 

His daughter’s (aged 27) - - - 9 

John Crabtree, widower, with two children — 

His own earnings - - - - - 5 

His daughter’s (grown up) - - - 5 

His son’s (age 15) - - - - 6 



Abraham Bastow, wife and eight children — 

His own earnings - - - - - 1 1 

Daughter’s earnings (aged 16) - - - 7 

Son’s earnings (in coal pit, aged 14) - 7 

Another (8 years of age) - - - 2 



David Topham, wife and two children — 

His own earnings - - - - - 13 

Daughter’s earnings (grown up) - - 8 



d. 



6 



9 

3 



6 



3 



6 



6 



6 

8 



9 



£. s. d. 
1 10 - 



- 17 6 



1 - 



1 16 6 
- 12 3 



- 16 6 



1 8 - 



1 1 9 



John 



* The number of children refers only to those under the weaver's own roof. George Brearley has 
nine, but one is married. 

+ There was a want of candour, and disposition to evade in this witness, and I believe his earnings 
to be under-stated. His sons I found were in the habit of delivering a piece of figured stuffs every 
week, for which they were paid 1 2 s., so that his family income was probably at times not less than 40 s. 
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John Robinson, wife and six children, all under 8 years — 

His own earnings (no other income) - 12 - . 

- 12 -* 

It cannot be too often repeated, that these are gross earnings tohen in full work. 
Joseph Brook’s son, when I visited him, was at home ill ; here was at once a serious 
loss of income. In a family of tliree or four workers, subsisting, as they must do, 
on low diet, it is rare indeed that a year passes without the sickness of one or 
more of the members. Two of these casualties occurring at one and the same 
time, and this is not uncommon, will reduce the family earnings to one-half. A 
period of excessive toil absolutely requires some relaxation : the above statement 
being/or a single week’s work under the most favourable circumstances, supposes no 
such relaxation. Again, the weaver cannot always get work; it perhaps never 
occurs, that some are not unemployed ; at times half of them will be in that con- 
dition. A three months’ “ slack” is spoken of by the Rev. Mr. Bull and other 
witnesses. Though it would be difBcult to estimate the exact allowance, it can- 
not but be considerable. 

The two extreme cases are those of Joseph Brook and John Robinson. The 
former has just attained the weaver’s most favourable position, himself with 
unimpaired powers, two of his children earning fair wages, and a third able to 
wind bobbins, and save him from that deduction. But his daughter is just at a 
marriageable age, and the probability is, that the family will shortly be deprived 
of her co-operation ; but then the other children will be advancing, so as to repair 
the losses of those who successively marry off. 

In the case of John Robinson we find a family of eight persons dependent on 
his labour alone, a condition infinitely worse than that of the enfeebled Joseph 
Smith, with a gross family income, when fully employed of 12^. 3d., for the support 
of tlrree persons. 

In the worsted trade the practice of teaching their own children to weave, 
necessarily exists, for the simple reason, that the parents have nothing else to 
put them to, except in a very small number of cases ; and that the children 
should be made to earn something, is a matter of importance, where the weaver’s 
own earnings are necessarily small. The practice of teaching other children 
however, does not exist to any extent, though there are a few cases. There is 
a general, and it may be added, a correct impression, that worsted weaving is a 
worse trade than cloth weaving; and as this impression receives confirmation, 
from the inability of the weaver to offer an inducement to the parent in the 
shape of wages, the practice, as may be supposed, is fast falling into disuse. 

On 
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* Th(? following statemei't was put in by George Brearley. It exhibits the income and expenditure of a few 
persons willi very large families, apparently selected for the purpose : — 



Names of 
Heads of Fainiiies, 




Is 


4 1 


ll.r 


Rent and Taxes. 


Fire and Light. 


1 s 


Clear Weekly 


5 1 


0.-0 

> 

< ^ 
c3.= 


Description uf 
Work. 


)V. Atkinson, Denholm Clough - 
riiomas U'haiiey 
Joseph Uushwortli, ditto - 
Jonathan Craven. Bodholes 
Jonathan .lennings, Close Head - 
Jonas Ackroyd - - ditto 
■ oseph iluslnvorth, Foreside 
onathan Craven, Green-laiie - 
Work Hodgson, Headley - 
Jolm Robinson, Town End 
A .'/■ Close Head 

' utterfield, Green Clougli Top 


7 
9 

5 

V2 

8 
7 

7 
12 

8 
9 

6 


3 

1 

4 

2 
4 

3 


‘S. f/. 
1211 
20 - 
n - 

10 - 
26 - 
14 - 

1 1 - 

14 - 
20 - 
to - 

15 - 

12 - 


s. d. 

- 9 

1 3 

- 6 
- 6 
I 6 

- 9 

- ti 

- 6 

I 3 
- 6 
1 6 

' " 


«. d. 

1 4 

2 - 
r 3 

1 - 

2 3 

1 3 

2 4 

’ 9 
2 - 
1 4 

1 9 


s. d. 

1 9 

2 6 

X 8 

1 6 

3 - 

2 - 

1 6 

2 - 
2 3 

1 3 

2 6 
1 9 


5. d. 
3 10 

5 9 
3 5 

3 - 

6 9 

4 9 

3 3 

4 10 

5 3 

3 9 
5 4 

4 6 


S. d. 
9 > 
14 3 
7 7 
7 - 
19 3 
9 3 
7 9 
9 2 
14 9 
B 3 
9 « 
7 6 


j. d. 

» 3i 
1 7 

X 6 

1 

X 2 
I 2 
^ 3i 
1 3 
- 9 i 

I I 

I 3 


d. 

2 

2J 

li 

2^ 

2 

H 

H 

2 

2i 


6-4 plain bks. 
6-4. 3-4 

6-4 

f>-4, 3-4 
6-4 

,, low sorts 
„ plain bks. 

„ figures 
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On these points, the following extracts from George Brearley s evidence may be 

offered : — , « mi • ,.^1 • 

“ 56. Is there difficulty in getting into other trades ?— there is, every thing is 

*"‘‘'^ 57 . Do the weavers make efforts to get their children into other trades ?— 
They are disposed to do so, but it cannot be done without a little property, and 
that is not usual among weavers at the present da-y. 

“58 Do those weavers who have more looms than one, take children to teach ? 
—Not so much as formerly ; if they can, the parents send their children to 
factories.” 

On the subject of the moral condition of the worsted weavers, I have already 
stated, that the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Bull* is valuable. Mr. Bull’s pastgral 
office gives him opportunities of becoming cognizant of the habits of the labouring 
population in general ; and the manner in which, it is well known, he avails him- 
self of those opportunities, gives a value to his statements, which is still farther 
enhanced by the concurrent testimony of others. I proceed at once therefore to 
make extracts from his evidence touching the attendance of the weavers at places 
of pubhc worship, and their attention to the education of their children 

“ 12. Have you looked over the instructions oftheCentralBoardf on the subject 
of the moral condition and state of education among the weaving population ?— 
As to their Scriptural information, I can say, that I have met with hand-loom 
weavers who are what I call sound divines, capable of giving Scriptural infor- 
mation to the Commissioners themselves. There are far more of them, however, 
who are more addicted to the study of politics, than of the Bible, which I account 
for as a consequence of their harassed condition. They are not at ease ; they 
feel that something is generally wrong ; and they get together and read the news- 
papers, to find out what is the matter. If they could obtain a good day’s wages 
for a fair day’s work, the greater part of them would leave politics to take care of 
themselves. As to frequenting places of worsliip, I believe the hand-loom weavers 
go as much as any other class ; but there are many hindrances in many parts 
adjacent to our large towns. In many places, like Bradford (parish), which extends 
12 miles one way, and eight the other, there are not places of worship % sufficiently 
contiguous, for the neglect to provide which, I hold the Legislature responsible. 
But many of the weavers are destitute of Sunday clothes, which the Commissioners 
would find very hard to get, if they had to weave 1 1 score of hanks for 6 s. or 7 s. 
I wish they (the weavers) would come to church in rags, and let their richer 
neighbours see the condition of the poor. 

“ As to the inquiry, whether’ they subscribe to book societies, and frequent 
mechanics’ institutions, I would observe, that a hand-lopm weaver finds it very 
difficult to subscribe to his own cupboard ; and my belief is, that nothing but 
poverty prevents their pursuing intellectual pleasures and improvement to any 
extent that is desirable ; but ‘ insufficient wages,’ producing ‘ excessive toil,’ to 
the extent of 12 or 14 hours a day of actual labour, leaves the hand-loom weaver 
to the alternations of labour and bed, and his children to those of bed and mill. 
To erect mechanics’ institutes, or seminaries of learning, for people who have no 
time to attend upon them, is only to insult them. I observe, that the savings of 
the hand-loom weavers are alluded to, and an inquiry is suggested, whether they 
subscribe to benefit clubs. I am personally acquainted with several instances 
where hand-loom weavers had, in former years, a little store in the savings bank, 
and were also subscribers to benefit societies, or sick clubs ; but within the last 
two or three years they have been obliged to withdraw from the savings banks, 
and to discontinue their contributions to the benefit society, having now no 
resource left in the time of distress but the cold hand of charity, or the tender 
mercies of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

“ I see also an inquiry respecting the children of the hand- loom weavers, and 
the extent to which they attend places of worship and Sunday schools. I have 
never had less than 300 Sunday school children under my care for the last ten 
years; 1 have now 1,000 on our lists. I am decidedly of opinion, that the 

children 



• I asked Mr. Bull lo give evidence at the especial request of several hand-loom weavers, conveyed 
to me in '.vritiiig. 

Mr. iiull had a copy in his hand, to which he had before referred, 
t Mr. Bull seems to have had the Church of England only in view. 
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children of the hand-loom weavers have been among the most orderly and satis- 
factory of our scholars.” * 

Joseph Brook stated his own experience on the above points as follows : — 

“ 28. Do the children in your neighbourhood generally attend the Sunday 
schools ? — ^They do very generally ; the parents desire to send their childi’en to 
school ; but you will bear this in mind, that many are obliged to stop away for 
want of decent clothing. 

“ 29 . Are there many children completely deprived of education from that 
cause ? — I believe there are. 

“ 30. Can 



* The following paper on the inefficiency of the Sunday school, as an iuslrument of education, was 
put in by the Rev. Mr. Bull : — “ On the subject of Sunday schools generally, and the attendance of the 
children of the working people on them, I can speak from long experience and observation. Since 
1 was i6 years of age, I have not been, that I am aware of, twenty Sundays an absentee from the 
Sunday school, when able to attend, which has generally been the case. I would remark, ist. With 
respect to the institution of Sunday schools ; 2d. As to tlieir existence in manufacturing districts, and 
their general efficiency, x st. With respect to the Sunday school institution, it is well known to have 
originated in the neglected state of the religious education of the poor in large towns; it afterwards 
extended to villages also. There were many country parishes and small towns where a sufficient 
religious education was provided by parents and mastei-s, who, according to the Older of the national 
church [see Rubrick at the end of the catechism], caused their children, servants and apprentices to 
come to church to be instructed, or rather catechised by the parochial minister, and to have their 
home lessons drawn out by suitable catechising after the second lesson of the afternoon service. But 
as to reading and spelling, the national church recognises ho such employment on the Sabbatli day. 
It is taken for granted in her Rubrick that in a Christian country (so esteemed), society will never be 
so degraded, nor Government so besotted, as not to provide fur the mechanical part of education, 
without trenching on the Sabbath day, devoting that day to the great doctrinal and practical lessons of 
Christianity, and not to the drudgery of A, B, C. Respecting, therefore, as I do very generally, the 
motives ol many who support Sunday schools, and especially Sunday school teachers (whose support 
is the greatest of all), I look upon them, on the whole, as indicating a very unsatisfactory state of 
society. I acknowledge with pleasure that they have done considerable good, but more of a negative 
than of a positive kind. 2d. As to the condition of these institutions in the manufacturing districts, 
and their general efficiency, I conceive that we spend an immensity of time, labour and money to 
a comparatively small advantage, ist. The actual time during which instruction can be imparted 
in the best regulated Sunday schools, where due attendance upon divine worship is practised, cannot 
exceed two hours. The nominal hours of attendance may be three, but so much is engrossed in 
various ways, that I am persuaded considerably less than two hours is given to reading and instruction. 
The chief part of this time is spent in the mere mechanical exercises of reading, spelling and A, B, C. 
In very few instances are the teachers accustomed to ‘ teach ’ the scholars ; they are for the most 
part mere witnesses of their poor exercises ; little or nothing is explained or applied. The teachers • 
are generally a most respectable body, but they themselves have very little opportunity of instruction. 
They are chiefly such as gain their livelihood by labour, and for the most part work ‘ by the factory 
bell,’ which, under the present system of 13 hours and a half occupation (12 of actual toil), does not 
‘ring off' till half-past seven. After that late hour there is neither energy nor opportunity for 
Sunday school teachers to l^m that they may teach. Nature is exhausted. The human frame is not 
inexhaustible, like the steam-engines, and looms, and spindles, and devils* of the capitalist. It is not to 
be wondered at that the Sunday-school children should not generally imbibe religious views, when 
the schools are so much mere places of confinement and taskwork ; or that they should afterwards fall 
into the snares of those who deride the Divine Revelation which they have been made to peruse under 
such unengaging circumstances. 1 see no j-emedy for this, whether as affecting the hand-loom weavers 
or others, Out less time at the mill. By a Twelve Hours’ Factoiy Act (ten of actual labour) there 
would be a possibility of establishing evening schools, rendering the task-work of the Sunday schools 
unnecessary, and preparing a description of teachers who would be qualified to ‘teach’ and to 
interest ihe young. In the manufacturing districts it not unfrequently happens that Sunday scholars 
seldom, if ever, attend divine worship; it is an essential part of the plan. In the outskirts of our 
large towns there are (where the hand-loom weavers are most numerous) many places of this sort, 
and some, where, /or lack of ojyporlunity on the week-day, the objectionable practice of teaching to 
write on the Lord’^s day prevails. Can it be wondered at if a population thus reared should “ neither 
fear God nor regard man ?” So much the more is the neglect of the Legislature to be condemned, 
which, professing to establish the throne on the basis of the Divine word, has not yet extended to 
the great mass of the people, who are styled ihe poor, that protection against excessive toil and 
unreasonable occupation of their time, and that measure of secular, but especially of religious 
instruction, whiclx might Justly be expected from a Government professing such principles. The 
Christian church, which that Government professes to foster and protect, should liave followed up 
this fast increasing population with the means of grace, and with the opportunities of instruction, 
and not sufl'ered such masses to grow up in so awful a deficiency of good, sound, useful, and, above 
all, Christian knowledge. There are, 1 am sorry to say, some professed patrons of Sunday schools 
who have declared that the children of a working man can get all the instruction that is requisite 
on ihe Lord’s day, and have made this their infamous and detestable excuse for working our youth 
daily longer than mechanics, masons, convicts or slaves. Such men< as these are the arch apostles 
of infidelity, and under their patronage surely every noxious weed in principle or practice may 
grow. In fine, it appears to me, that if our Sunday schools succeed, they will procure their own 
abolition— a race of parents being reared who will make the Sunday school their own hearth, and 
take tlie post of teachers themselves.” 

“ ’ The name of a certain machine in the wonted trade." 
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“ 30. Can tRe weavers generally read and write? — I should think that two- 
thirds of the adult weavers can read, but not above one out of four can write. I 
wish to say, that I consider the Sunday schools do not afford a sufficient educa- 
tion for a working man : tliere is scarcely any thing but reading taught. 

“31. Is reading well taught? — It is in general. 

“ 32. The children now taught, will cause the proportion of untaught persons 
to diminish, will they not? — Yes, but the Sunday schools have not been attended 
to in our neighbourhood for many years ; their effect will not be much seen for 
some time ; but it has already begun to be visible. It depends much on the con- 
dition of the working classes whether the children attend or not.” 

On the whole, the attention paid to education is less systematic in and around 
Bradford, than in the neighbourhood of Leeds. In the latter borough, there is a 
degree of emulation among the several sects,* a wholesome and creditable com- 
petition, so to speak, to render their respective schools well attended, and to 
cause their scholars to put on a decent appearance. Each sect publishes its 
annual report, and points with not unworthy pride to the increase since the last 
year. In Bradford much good is doubtless being done j but the spirit I have 
described, seems hitherto to have been wanting : I mentioned this to several 
persons who. interest themselves on the subject, and I vras assured, that the spirit 
is arising, and that a very few years will produce marked results. With this 
statement Joseph Brook’s evidence coincides. 

As embezzlement has been charged against the worsted weavers to a greater 
extent than against the cloth weavers, I considered it my duty to examine the 
allegation with the greatest care. The first witness whose evidence I shall cite, 
is Mr. Thomas Willett, by whose firm 500 hand-loom weavers are constantly 
employed. His testimony is as follows : — 

“ 19. Have you much to complain of on the score of embezzlement?— No, I 
think not; out of the number we employ, we ought not to complain. We never 
set a weaver to work unless we have something of a character with him ; and if, 
on delivering his work, we find good reason to believe that we have been wronged, 
we get rid of him. In tliis way we have a good body of weavers. 

“ 20. Then you do not consider embezzlement ‘ a crying evil’? — As far as 
my own observation is concerned, I should say not.” 

Mr. Robert Leech, who employs 250 weavers, whose experience in the trade 
generally is great, gave the following testimony : — 

“21. Have you had much cause to complain of embezzlement of weft by the 
weaver ? — I have heard of a case now and then, but I have no cause to complain 
on that score myself. • 

“ 22. When a weaver leaves out a few hanks, do you deduct from his wages ?f 
—Not if the piece is good; if bad, we do ; but then the deduction is no more 
than just. 

“ 23. You would not discharge a -weaver for leaving out weft ? —Not always ; 
not unless it is frequently the case. I always pass my judgment on the piece ; 
and if it is good, and some weft is left out, so much the better. I wish to say, 
that weavers frequently deliver in the piece, and say there is more weft than 
there is, for fear of being grumbled at. 

“ 24. But fair conduct towards the weaver would have a tendency to check 
that? — Yes ; I think where the master passes his judgment on the piece before 
he asks what there is in it, it -will prevent such conduct.” 

Having given the testimony of two master-manufacturers, + the weavers them' 
selves may be heard in defence of their order. On this subject, Joseph Brook 
save evidence as follows : — 

“33. Are you aware whether the practice of embezzlement exists to any 
extent?— I can say with respect to my own neighbourhood, -where I have lived 
for a dozen years, that I know only of one prosecution and conviction the whole 
time. 

“ 34. Is 



* I include tlie Eslabiislied Church in this term. 

t This question was asked, because undue strictness might obviously lead to embezzlemenf. 
t Mr. George 0.\ley gave similar testimony ; hut Mr. John Milner asserted the existence of the 
practice among the woist-paid weavers. 
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34. Is there any temptation to embezzle from the manner in which the 
work is required to be done? — ^Yes, very great; the .temptation is this: — some 
manufacturers compel the weavers to put in a certain quantity of weft ; if two 
or three hanks be left out, their wages are abated ; the consequence is, that, to 
prevent that reduction, the weaver is tempted to conceal what he may have been 
unable to weave in. I must say, however, that there are very few masters who 
are so strict ; I never worked for any. I have known honest men who would 
not embezzle, throw their weft into the masters’ bins clandestinely, to prevent the 
reduction of wages ; others have said, in taking their work home, that their 
master had given a hank or two too much weft. In short, embezzlement is 
more in the brains of those who speak about it, than in reahty.” 

Notwithstanding this evidence, it was stated to me by a gentleman of great 
experience in the trade, but ■whose sources of information are not so great as 
formerly, that the evil did exist to a greater extent than the witnesses w'ere 
content to state in open court. As I had already had proofs of his knowledge 
in other matters, and as I knew him to be one of the weavers’ sincerest friends ; 
as, moreover, every word he had spoken to me respecting the weavers had 
savoured of kindness and benevolence, I felt it incumbent on me to inquire 
further in private. This determination was strengthened by seeing a large 
placard, headed in large letters, “ embezzlement,” and containing rules respect- 
ing the return of waste, posted up in some of the manufacturers’ taking-in 
rooms, and by the supposition that my witnesses might have motives to conceal 
the tnith. Accordingly, I made private inquiries in every possible quarter, and 
the result was such as to confirm, in every possible -v'ay, the statements already 
quoted. Poverty does certainly occasionally produce the offence ; in some cases 
also it may arise from bad moral training— depravity, as it is called ; but that 
embezzlement exists to an extent to be called a practice, I feel myself entitled, 
from the care I have taken to come at a right decision, to disbeheve. 

As regards temperance, if there be a difference on comparing the cloth wea- 
vers with the worsted weavers, I believe it will be rather in favour of the latter. 
The Rev. Mr. Bull stated in evidence, that he thought them the most temperate 
portion of the population. Joseph Brook stated, that the population of his 
township (Horton), is very temperate, adding, “I could not point out four 
decided drunkards in the whole neighbourhood.” Without dwelling on this 
head, I shall merely state, that my own observation leads me to entertain a most 
favourable opinion of the worsted weavers on the score of sobriety. On the 
general conduct of the weavers, Mr, Leach said, “ The weavers I have had to 
deal with, have been selected and recommended, and I can say that they are an 
orderly body. When ’trade is brisk, the master will set weavers on at random, 
but generally recommendations as to character are required, and that has a ten- 
dency to keep them orderly.” 

It must not be assumed, that the several witnesses intended to hold up the 
weavers as patterns of diligence, prudence, honesty and temperance. They had, 
be it observed, to meet allegations, or rather to answer questions, which, if 
they did not absolutely assume the weavers to be the very reverse, at all events 
raised doubts on the subject. Not one of the witnesses would deny that there 
are both improvident and bad men amongst them, hut, as a body, the evidence of 
the witnesses exhibits a faithful picture of the weavers’ moral condition. Of 
course, I use the ])hrase “ moral condition” as the witnesses understood it, and 
I apprehend as instructions intended, that is, in its ordinary acceptation. 
If we erect a high standard of morality, what class of the population will bear 
the test ? It would be unjust indeed to expect that the morality of a hand-loom 
■weaver, who subsists on six or eight shillings a week, should tally with tire enlarged 
views of a philosopher. The hand-loom weaver is moral to the extent of his 
knowledge. His course of action comes generally nearer to his own standard 
than is the case among many classes in a more favourable position; that his 
standard is not high, is chargeable certainly not against him. If the standard of 
morality were raised, from the favourable state of mind of the weavers as a 
body, an improved course of action would rapidly follow. 

Before digesting the portion of the evidence which relates to the past condition 
of the worsted weavers, the state of the few who still remain in Leeds demands 
a brief notice. 

0.29. 4 D 3 In 
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In Leeds there are rather more than 700 stuff weavers. Two articles only 
are manufactured there, namely, plaid stuffs and camblets. The wages which 
the plaid and camblet weavers are able to earn, do not greatly differ from the 
earnings of the stuff weavers about Bradford, but, if any thing, they are rather 
better. Edward Sunderland thus described what he could earn upon good work : — 

“ 5. What prices were* you paid? — 8s. 6d. for weaving 40 yards. 

“ 6. What time would it take you ? — It depends upon the quality of the 
worsted ; if good, I could do it in nine days ; if bad, it would take a fortnight. 
I mean nine days the whole warp of three pieces.” 

This makes 125. 9rf.for bad work, that is, warps difficult to weave, andl7s. for 
good, a sum which the most skilful and diligent weavers of Bradford on the best work 
there would find it extremely difficult to earn. These sums are gross earnings, with 
full employment. There are deductions amounting to about 25. a week, and full 
employment for a whole year is rare. In the course of his examination, Edward 
Sunderland handed in a statement of the earnings of a considerable number of 
weavers, and the time each was unemployed. The highest gross earnings are 
stated at 17s. 6d. per week, the lowest 6s., but the greatest number of cases 
range from IO5. to 12a. The statement being for 1837, a period of unusual 
depression, but few will be found who were not 10 or 12 weeks unemployed, 
whilst some had scarcely any work during the whole year. 

The stuff weavers of Leeds consist of two-thirds Irish, and the remainder 
English and Scotch. They inhabit a quarter of the town called the Bank, from 
its proximity to the river. This quarter of the town is wholly unprovided with 
drains, and a more filthy spot I never saw. The whole population, with very 
few exceptions, live in the midst of filth and offensive effluvia ; and even if the 
builder of a house should desire to construct a drain, the absence of sewers would 
render it impracticable. 

I visited a great number of the houses and cellars of the weavers, accompanied 
by Mr. Samuel Maud, whose evidence I have quoted, and great indeed was the 
misery and wretchedness I then witnessed. The consequence of two-thirds of 
the stuff weavers being Irish, is, that they have given a tone to the whole body 
of -the weavers. Where they are a small minority, they receive their tone from 
the persons by whom they are surrounded, and their habits are improved ; but 
where they are a majority, they banish providence, temperance and quiet from 
the neighbourhood in which they reside. 

Many of the cellars I visited were completely destitute of any single thing 
which could be called furniture. The floors were mostly of stone, and were not 
unfrequently wet and filthy. In some cases these cellars opened into a small 
area, used only as a receptacle for filth. In some of these wretched tenements 
there was not even a bedstead, a rug received from the Benevolent Society, and 
a liftle straw in one comer forming the only resting place of the whole family. 
In others, to a miserable bed would be added two or three stools, and a rude table ; 
yet some of the men who rented the cellars, were earning wages low indeed, but 
on which, nevertheless, a weaver of the neighbourhood of Bradford would keep 
up a creditable appearance. I have described an extreme, but, I am grieved to 
say, not a solitary case. 

There are two evils consequent on the rags and filth of the children of a large 
number of the Irish weavers of the Bank ; they cannot resort to the Sunday- 
schools, and they cannot get employment to aid their parents. 

It is gratifying, however, to be able to state, that those whose experience extends 
over a series of years, can discover improved habits in this apparently unfertile 
soil. The evidence of Samuel Maud on these points merits attention : — 

“15. Do you consider the habits of the stuff weavers of the Bank (chiefly 
Irish) lead to augment that distress? — Certainly. There are English among 
them ; but the majority, I think, may be said to be Irish, and their habits are not 
good. It would greatly tend to alleviate periods of distress, if their habits could 
be raised. 

“ 16*. Does 



* it was three weeks since he had woven. He was then warping for Mr. James Green. 
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16. Does intoxication prevail much ? — I fear it does. I should wish to give 
jny opinion, that more provident habits would take away half their distress at 
times. 

“ 17. Can you discover any improvement? — I think there is ; I think with 
due zeal on the part of others, improvement might be produced ; it is chiefly 
with the children that we ought to operate. 

“ 18. Do the parents evince much desire to send their children to school? — 
There is on the part of many ; but if all had the desire, there would not be schools 
enough. 

“ 19. Are there many complaints of embezzlement, or dishonesty, on the part 
of the stuif weavers ? — There have been many complaints, but they are fewer now. 
"Wlien men have to work for 7 s. to 14 .y. a week, and frequently four months in 
the year without work, embezzlement will necessarily take place.’’ 



Yorkshire 
(West Riding.) 

Report from 
H.S.C/iapmaniZsn- 



I now come to the past condition of the worsted weavers ; and here it will be 
found that precisely the same feature is exhibited as I had occasion to point out 
in the case of the cloth manufacture, namely, that up to the year 1801, 1802, 
or 1803, wages were fully as low, or even rather lower than they are at the pre- 
sent moment ; that about that time wages began to advance, and were kept up 
for about a dozen years, and that they began to decline in 1815, and have con- 
tinued to decline ever since. 

In proof of this, I quote a written statement put in by Mr. John Milner, a 
respectable manufacturer, who was bred a weaver. It is a record of his own expe- 
rience for 40 years, and is a complete history of weaving for the period ; it is 
told in quaint language, but is not the less valuable on that account : — 

“ In order the more clearly to convey my ideas in showing the rise and fall of 
weaving wages, according to the view I take of it, I shall compare worsted-stuff 
weaving to a main line, or high road, which extends itself over a hill. It is now 
about 39 years since I began to be a weaver. At that time ribbed calimancoes 
were the main line. They were made of hand-spun yarn, and we had 5 s. for 
weaving about 64 hanks into a piece.* I had one piece a week set for my work. 
My father, who was one of the swiftest weavers in the township of Clayton, used 
sometimes to weave two pieces a week, which was earning 10 5. a week, but this 
he could not do regularly. Soon after this time cotton-weaving was introduced 
into this part of the country, and weavers’ wages began to advance. At this time 
(1799 or 1800) a new era commenced in the stuff trade. Mill-yarn, oryam spun 
by machinery, was introduced, and many improvements took place in weaving, 
such as the fly-shuttle. So great was the improvement at that day, that, instead 
of being able to weave only one 5 s. piece in a week, in three or four years I 
could, and did, frequently weave three and four pieces in a week, at 4 5. 3 d. each, 
and that for no other person than the present Mr. Richard Fawcett. I recollect 
many times weaving a piece in one day. In 1814, I began to weave for Mr. 
Ackroyd, of Old-lane, Halifax. A three-quarters (25 inches) plain back, 50 set, 
84 hanks, was then 11 5. 6 <7. a piece. About the beginning of 1815, wages were 
lowered 1 s. a piece. During the summer of that year, when the wage was 
10s. 6d., I could, and sometimes did, weave three pieces in a week. These 
goods were then the high road, or main line, and the 11s. 6d. was the summit 
of the hill. Since that time, it is my opinion, Avages have been on the decline. 
I do not mean to say that good wages have not been given for weaving since that 
time ; for many new things, or fresh kinds of goods have been introduced, which 
I call branches out of the main line. In the above year, or beginning of 1816, I 
began weaving spotted plainbacks for Mr. Ackroyd, and did frequently weave 
one piece in two days, for which I had 14 s. Gd., but these were of very short 
duration. We have had other branches, such as dobbies, damasks, lastings, &c., 
for which very good wages Avere given at first, but these in a few months or years 

verged 



* This statement is confirmed by Joseph Smith, aged 72 ; he says, “ When I was about 01 years 
I ^ ^ Pkce for weaving caJimancoes ; I could then weave two pieces in tho week.” Ten 

shillings a week may therefore be taken as the wages of a good weaver for some years previous to 1800. 
0 - 29 * 4 D 4 
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verged back again into the main line, and the weaver generally, if not always 
found himself at a lower point than the one . from which he branched out. In 
1819 I engaged with Mr. Ackroyd to take in his goods from the weavers. From 
1815 to that time several reductions had taken place. In 1821 or 1822 we had 
several branches out of the main line. Eastings were one of those branches, for 
which I paid 24 s. for a six in the reed till 1824 (about two years), when we 
pulled off 2 s., and continued to pull off 1 5. a time till I paid the very same 
weavers for the same quality of goods 11s.; this was about 182v8, when w'e gave 
over making by hand. Those masters who have continued to make them are now 
paying 8 s. to 9 s. But here I -would observe they are readier to work by at least 
3 s. a piece. Damasks were another branch, for which I paid at first 36 ; now 

they are 1 5 s. for the same quality. In 1835 we had another branch of figured 
goods, for -which paid 2 s. a score. For 50 sets, 16 score hanks, we gave 
32 s. ; now they are 1 s. a score. In 1835 for those goods in the old line, we 
paid for 50 sets, 15 score hanks, 15 s. 6 c!., being little better than I s. a score, so 
that the figured goods have come down in wages to where the old line then was • 
yet the old line has sunk to 9 t^. a score. So that all these branches have verged 
and are verging towards the high road ; but tiffs will appear more clearly by the 
subjoined list of wages from 1831 to 1838. But as I left Mr. Ackroyd in 1831 
and came to Bradford and began to manufacture for myself in conjunction with 
a partner, I have only access to those books which I have kept since that time. 
I have therefore taken a statement of the lowest and the best qualities, as these 
are the only two sorts we have continued to make from 1831 to 1838. I think 
that this list, together with what I have stated above, will go to prove that wages 
began to advance in 1800, went on till 1815, and since that time they have been 
on the decline, though we have had several intervals of relief, sometimes with 
fresh branches, at other times by an extra demand, yet we have nearly got to the 
starting-place of 1800. To show this, I have taken an average of the earnings of 
three weavers ; namely, 

S. C. from the 29th December 1837, to 28th Sept. 1838, 34 pieces, at 
12 s. 6 d., 21 1. 5 s., averaging 11 s. per week. 

M. W. from 26th Dec. 1837, to 7th August 1838, 29 pieces, at 12 s. 6 d., 
18 1. 2 s. 6 d., averaging 11 6 c?. per week. 

J. M. from 22d Dec. 1837, to 7th Sept. 1838, 37 pieces, at 9 j. 6d., 
171. 11 5. 6d. ; and 9 pieces, at 8 j., 3 /. 12 s. ; averaging 11 s. 6 d. pec 
week. 

“ The first two sorts are 50 set, 15 score hanks, at 12 s. 6 d. a. piece ; the third 
sort is 46 set, 18 score 10 hanks, at 9 s. 6 d. a piece ; and the fourth sort is 
46 set, 12 score hanks, at 8 5. a piece. I have taken these at the lowest point of 
wages, and in order to give a fair statement. I have not taken or selected these 
three as the best or stoutest workmen. J. M. is my father, who, I have before 
stated, could not earn more than 10 s. per week in 1800, and he is now about 72 
years of age. . It therefore, plainly appears we have got nearly to the place from 
whence we set out in 1800, and if wages continue to come down, we shall iff a 
very little time be at that point.” 

From the above lucid statement, the earnings of a good weaver in the yeai’s 
1800, 1804, 1814, and 1815, may be learned. The list of wages between 1831 
and 1838 will be given presently ; but before bringing the whole under one view, 
it may be well to supply the break between 1815 and 1831, as accurately as the 
statements of the several witnesses will permit. 

George Brown stated, that 14 years since (1824), he could earn 21 s. per week, 
and frequently did so. 

Benjamin Sowden stated, that in 1829 he had 20 s. for a 48 set, and 14 score, 
and that he could weave a piece in a week. 

Joseph Brook stated, that in 1820 he could earn 21 s. per w^eek “ with ease.” 

The above -witnesses are brought forward because' the years to which they 
refer form a connected chain between Mr. Milner’s statement and bis Table 
about to be given, and because they are first-rate workmen, and therefore 
are fit to be associated -with Mr. Milner and the weavers whose earnings 
he states. The Table from 1831, contains the price for a description of 

goods 
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goods which would also require a weaver of first-rate skill and diligence to 
weave. 

Statement of a Week’s Gross Earnings of a skilful and diligent Worsted Weaver, 
from 1787 to 1838. 
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1787 

1800 

1804 

1814 

1815 

i8qo 

1822 

1824 

1829 

1831 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 



Authority. 


Description of Work. 


■Week’s 

Earnings. 






£. s. d. 


Joseph Smith - 


Calimancoes 


- 10 - 


John Milner 


♦ ditto - 


- 10 - 


- ditto - 


- ditto - 




- ditto - 


fPlainbacks, 3 pieces, ■) 
\ at n 5. 6 1/. - - f 


1 1 14 6 


- ditto - - - 


fPlainbacks, 3 pieces, q 
1 at 1 0 5. 6 (i. - - 1' 


1 11 6 


Joseph Brook - 


Plainbacks 


1 1 - 


John Milner - 


Eastings - - - 




George Brown 


Plainbacks 


1 1 - 


Benjamin Sowden 


- ditto - - - 


1 - - 


John Milner - 


- ditto 50set, i5score 


- 18 - 


- ditto - - - 


• ditto - 




- ditto - 


- ditto - 


- i6 - 


- ditto - 


- ditto - 


- 15 6 


- ditto - - - 


- ditto - 


- 15 6 


- ditto - - - 


- ditto - 




- ditto - - - 


- ditto - 


- 12 6* 



Ail these sums 
contemplate a hard 
week's work. It 
cannot now be 
ascertained to what 
casualties the wea- 
ver was formerly 
subject. 



The Tables which have been given of the prices of the various articles of con- 
sumption from 1800 to the present time, must be applied to the statement of 
earnings just given, when it will be found that large corrections must be made 
before the real earnings of one period can be compared with those of another. 
To take the two extremes as a sample : 

Wheat. Flesh. 

In 1800 a week’s wages would purchase - .71 bush. - 17 i lbs. 

In 1837 „ „ „ - 1-64 „ - 34 „ 

showing that the weaver’s 10 s. in 1800 was, in reality, no more than 6 s. 3 d. 
would be in 1837. On so much of the weaver’s income as he might expend in 
butter, cheese, salt, candles, &c., there would be a saving varying from 40 to 50 
per cent. 

In 1814 and 1815 it happened that wheat was rather less dear, but every other 
article was at its height. After 1815 the best wheat continued over 100 $. until 
1819.t Adding to these considerations the comparative high prices of all kinds 
of clothing during the period of the highest money-wages, it may safely be con- 
cluded that the 34 s. 6 d. of 18 14 was not equal to 20 s. , and perhaps not more 
than equal to 18 s. at the present day. But, with all these corrections, it will 
still appear there is a real decline of wages compared with the earnings of 1814, 
to the extent of at least one-third, that is, supposing the constancy of employ- 
ment to have been equal then and now. ' ” 



It is now my province, first, to investigate the causes which have contributed, 
not merely to produce a low condition of the hand-loom w'eavers, but to prevent 

the 



• The same feature of low wages in the early part of this century ; then an advance and a period of 
better wages, followed by a subsequent decline, is also exhibited in the cotton manufacture, the only 
difference being, that the period of low wages continued until ^808. I have now before me a Report, 
with Minuies of Evidence, ordered, by The House of Commons, to be printed 12 April 1808 (No. 177), 
in which it is shown that 18s. was the price paid for weaving a 70 reed muslin; that the deductions 
were6«. 6c/.;that the piece would lake a Ibrlnight to weave, working 12 hours a day ; and that con- 
sequently the net wages viotild he only 5 5. 9 tZ. n week. Wages had been much higher, but at that 
time the. cotton weavers were represented as starving. At the present day, the wages of good weavers 
will be above 6 s. ; and, coiisidcriiig the reduced prices of every article of consumption, bad as his con- 
dition unhappily is, and desirable as it unquestionably is that it be improved, it is beyond a doubt 
much butter than it was at the date of the above Report. 

t Tooke’s History of Prices. English wheat, highest price, 1816, 134/; 1817,135/; 1818, lOo/’ 
1819, 8n/; 1820, 85/. 
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(WeSidiHR ) existence of a higher condition ; and, second, to ascertain how far the evils 

under which the weavers are suiFering, can be remedied by legislative enactment 

Repoitfrom I thus State the case, because I conceive that if it could be shown that the 
H.S. Chapman, Esq. weavers were always in a low condition, they would still be entitled to all the 
benefit the Legislature is competent to confer upon them, without endangering the 
welfare of the whole community. In the course of this investigation, it will be 
necessary to examine the various causes assigned and remedies suggested by the 
hand-loom weavers themselves. 

'Hie following are the causes assigned by the weavers themselves as being in 
their opinion sufficient to have produced the present depressed condition : 

The corn-laws. 

Taxes on the raw materials of manufacture. 

Excessive taxation, and its unequal pressure. 

The use of machinery — the unrestrained use, &c. 

Competition of masters to depress wages. 

The remedies proposed, of course, correspond with the causes assigned, They 
are,— 

Repeal of the corn-laws. 

Repeal of taxes on the raw material. 

Reduction of taxation, especially of such taxes as press upon the 
industrious classes. 

A tax on machinery 

A restriction on the use of machinery (that is, a 10 hours’ Bill). 

Boards of trade for the equalization of wages ; — 
and, not immediately corresponding with assigned causes of depression, 

A property tax. 

National education. 

It must not be understood that all the witnesses were agreed as to the relative 
force of the causes assigned, or the degree of benefit likely to be derived from the 
remedies proposed. Some witnesses, for instance, were of opinion, that with an 
unrestricted trade in food, and other raw produce, machinery would be a blessing, 
instead of a curse ; others agreed in condemning machinery as the cause of the 
continued depression of wages, and yet held the opinion, that to tax it, or restrain 
its use, would be productive of evil. Some, again, attached the first importance 
to boards of trade for the regulation of wages ; whilst others said, “ Give us the 
repeal of the corn-laws, and a tax on power-looms, and we will settle our differ- 
ences with our masters ourselves.” 

_ Nearly every witness I examined considered the corn-laws as exercising a per- 
nicious influence on the condition of the labouring population, and especially 
upon that of the hand-loom weavers, and therefore demanded their repeal. A few 
extracts will show the mode in which they themselves believe the restriction of 
the importation of food to be injurious. 

Chaiies Fletcher, of Horsforth, thus stated his impressions as to the effects 
^f the corn-law's upon the condition of the hand-loom weavers: — 

“ 17. ^ Have you given any consideration as to the cause ? — I have. I attribute 
the decline, in a considerable degree, to the operation of the corn-laws. 

“18. In what way do you consider they have operated?- — By preventing the 
free exchange of our commodities with other countries. They operate peculiarly 
on the woollen trade in some of the countries on the continent, w’hich have raised 
up manufactures for themselves. 

19. _ Is there any other way in which the weaver is affected? — I think the 
weaver is peculiarly affected, because the smaller a man’s income, the greater the 
proportion he must spend in bread. Flour is now (August) 3 4 d. per stone of 

1 6 lbs. ; a man, with a wife and three or four children, must have two stone, or 
two stone and a-half. Now flour has occasionally been at 2 j. a stone, and ought 
not to be higher— [a voice in the crowd, ‘ It ought to be 18 d., if we had no 
corn-laws’]— so that you may easily judge of the effect of taxed-bread on our 
condition.” 

James 
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James Cromack, of Armley, gave a similar view as to the operation of the corn- 
laws : 

“ 30. What do you think are the most prominent causes of the depressed con- 
dition of the weavers ? — I think it proceeds from more causes than one. First, 
I should say the corn-laws, because the duty on foreign grain has a tendency to 
cramp our commerce ; and by our not taking foreign produce, it is impossible for 
them (foreign nations) to take our manufactures. They also cause us to eat our 
bread dearer than we ought to eat it, and dearer than the people of any other 
country eat it. In consequence of this, it takes more of our small earnings to buy 
foody and leaves so little remaining, that we can purchase hut little else.* So that 
while it depresses our own condition, it makes us depress the condition of all 
others ; it makes us bad customers of all others.” 

James Whitaker gave his opinion respecting the operation of the corn-laws ; 
as follows ; — 

“ 18. Have you any thing to state respecting the cause of the decline of 
wages beyond what you have already stated? — I think corn-laws are the first 
cause. My opinion is the same with respect to their effects on commerce as 
Mr. Cromack stated. I think they are productive of one thing, which he did 
not mention ; I think they have been the means of causing foreign nations to 
manufacture, who would not otherwise have begun, and thus they have created 
for us rivals in the market. I think they have been the cause of a great part of 
the machinery at present in operation. It is acknowledged that our goods can 
be manufactured by machinery cheaper than by manual labour. In consequence 
of the introduction of manufactures by foreign nations, our manufacturers were 
compelled to introduce a system of manufacturing w'hich enabled them to com- 
pete with foreigners. I cannot see that the manufacturer could do otherwise ; 
I am stating wdiat many of my fellow-woi’kmen do not agree to, but I come here 
honestly to state my views. My reasons for stating that the manufacturer could 
not do in any other way, are these : it is well known that we labour under a 
debt that no other nation in the world labours under. The interest of this must 
be paid out of taxation ; besides that, we have upwards of twenty million for the 
expenses of the Government, which must be met by taxation. Now, operatives 
in Germany and France can afford to work for less wages, and still live better. 
Taking all these things into consideration, I cannot see that our manufacturers 
could compete with foreigners without introducing a system of manufacturing 
like the present.” 

I need not occupy a large space by quoting the opinions of other witnesses on 
the subject of the corn-laws alone. Nearly all the witnesses considered them 
injurious, though all were not able to state their views with equal clearness and 
precision. The above quotations show that the weavers are in the habit of 
thinking deeply on the subject ; and as they do not fail to discuss among them- 
selves Ml questions bearing upon their own condition, I found them generally 
very familiar with the leading arguments current upon the subject, and not 
unfrequently capable of putting their peculiar case in a new and striking point 
of view. Some of tlie witnesses taking a view of the corn-laws not less clear 
than those above quoted, grouped them with taxes on raw produce, and on the 
raw materials of manufacture, and on the necessaries consumed by the labourer. 
As a specimen of this larger view of the pressure of taxation upon manufac- 
turing industry, take the following extract from the evidence of Thomas Fawcett, 
one of the ■witnesses examined at Bramley : — 

“ 10. Have you any thing you wish to state respecting the depressed con- 
dition of the weavers, and its causes? — Yes, I think there are two great mono- 
polies which require revision. 

‘■11. 'What are they? — The first is the corn-law ; I desire its repeal, because 
it compels us to eat bread 70, 80, 90 and, in some cases, 100 per cent, dearer t 

than 



* The efiect of a high price of food in destroying ihe home market is loo frequently overlooked. 
The manufacturing populaiinn are the great consumers of manufactured goods; an advance in the 
pricd of food utterly destroys their power of purchasing manufactures. They cJolhe themselves when 
bread is cheap 

t The witness over-rslimates the evil, hut this is no more than a common error. We must not 
e-tpecl a weaver to be more accurate than those who Ijave better opportunities of learning the truih- 
0.29. 4 E 2 
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than in France, Germany and other countries. The corn-laws force the culti- 
vation of soils ill-adapted to the cultivation of wheat, whilst they throw land out 
of cultivation in other countries which could grow corn more advantageously 
. than we can. By abolishing the corn-laws, the Germans and other northern 
nations could supply us with cheaper bread than we can ourselves produce 
under present circumstances, whilst we could supply them with manufactured 
goods cheaper than they could make them; so that they could be better 
employed in growing corn for us, and we in manufacturing for them, and thus 
raise up a mutual interest in each others welfare by mutual intercourse. 

“ Then there is the sugar monopoly. The protecting duty* on sugar nearly 
doubles its price, and is calculated to take from the pockets of the people three 
millions and a half annually, and yet produces comparatively nothing f to the 
State, but goes into the pockets of the West India slave-owner. 

“ There are other duties which deeply affect the condition of the people, and 
especially of the weavers. There is a duty of 3 f per cwt. on foreign cattle : J 
my opinion is, that all duties on food are injurious to us, and cruel in the 
extreme. 

“ Another class of duties I shall mention, are duties on the raw material; 
on olive oil, for instance, the duty is 8 8 s. per tun.f This causes our manu- 

facturers to use the worst oil from Spain. The duty on wool is 1 d. per lb. on 
the best, and one-halfpenny on the common sorts (on all under 1 s. only a small 
proportion), and on every article used in manufactures some duty is raised, so as 
to add considerably to the price of cloth. It is our ignorance only which allows 
the Government to raise such heavy and indirect taxes.” 

Having thus stated his opinion respecting the claims of the weavers to a 
repeal of those taxes which press upon industry, he continued as follows : — 

“ I earnestly entreat you, sir, to press upon the attention of Government, and 
the Legislature the necessity of a national system of education ; while this is 
withheld, it is cruel to taunt us with our ignorance.” 

Abraham Worsnop, of Wortley, stated the quantity of w'ool worked up in a 
given quantity of cloth, “ I would point out,” said he, “ one item, taxation of the 
raw material, that is, on foreign wool, which must be considerable, when it takes 
about three stone of wool (48 lbs.) to make 23 or 24 yards of cloth, and then 
there ai-e the taxes on dyes, and so forth, which are calculated to impede 
commerce.” 

Mr. Jonathan Hodgson, a cloth manufacturer, of the township of Idle, gave 
his opinion as follows : — 

“ 4. Have you anything to suggest for the improvement of the weaving body? 
— I consider nothing can improve the condition but an increased demand for 
labour, and that I think would be brought about by a repeal of the corn-laws, 
and all ta^es on raw materials, and all the necessaries of life. I am a sincere 
friend to free trade, and I consider the duty on Baltic timber particularly 
oppressive and burthensome on trade generally. The duties on wool, indigo 
and other dye-stuffs, oil, &c. press particularly on the woollen manufacture, and 
by limiting demand on the hand-loom weaver.” 

Among the worsted weavers around Bradford, the opinion as to the expediency 
of the repeal of the corn-laws is not universal. Some few of the witnesses 
thought it would require a minimum of wages to be fixed, otherwise wages would 
fall in proportion to the decline in the price of wheat. One witness, William 
Rouse, of Bowling, apprehended an influx of agricultural labourers : “ I think,” 
said he, “ the repeal of the corn-laws would throw the farm labourer out of 
employment; he must seek refuge in the manufacturing districts, and would 

compete 



• The protecting duty is 39 s. per cwt., that is the difference between 3 ?. 3 s., the duty of foreign 
sugar, and '245. the duty on British plantation. 

+ Sugar imported in 1835 • — 

From British Amei'ica 
From Mariiitius 
From the East Indies 
All Foreign Countries 

t The duty on provisions varies from 12 j. to 28 a. 

J From Naples and Sicily, 8 1. 8 s . ; other place 



Cwt. 

3,524,209 - 
558,712 - 
137>975 - 
227,371 - 

. per cwt. 

4!. 4«.; in foreign ships, lOJ. 



Duty. 

24/ 

24/ 

24/ 

63/ 
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rompete in the labour market with his fellow labourers. An unlimited specu- 
lation in the manufacturing districts would ensure, m anticipation of foreign 
demand, the facilities of production would be augmented ad infinitum. _ Then 
we should be dependent on the foreigner for the first necessaiaes of existence, H.S.a^pnw.Eaq. 
and he would raise the price in proportion.” One other witness, Samuel Sowden, 

of Manningham, was of the same opinion. 

The opinion that machinery stands foremost among the causes ot low wages, 
orevails almost universally among both the cloth and stuff weavers of the West 
fcdins: of Yorkshire. By machinery must be understood the spmmng mule, 
used in the cloth manufacture, and the power-loom, used both in the cloth and 

stuff manufacture. , . ,, 

Thoueh but little doubt existed in the minds of the witnesses as to the 
oneration of machinery, and especially of the power-loom, in producing a decline 
of wao-es by limiting the demand for hand-labour, there was a very great 
difference of opinion as to the value of a tax or of restriction as a remedy ; 
some of the witnesses being of opinion that the effect of a tax would merely be 
to destroy just so much trade as the machine now maintains. On these points, 
however, it is best to let the witnesses speak for themselves. 

Joseph Best, the first witness I examined at Leeds, whose evidence (always 
clearly and candidly given) I have frequently had occasion to quote, stated Ins 
opinion in very few words. 

“ 39 Having stated that wages have been much reduced, to what cause or 
causes do you attribute such reduction?— I attribute it to an overplus of ma- 
chinerv. I consider the mule a great injury i with one man and two boys or 
eirls as much spinning can be done as with five men ; I consider I am ™der the 
mark. This throws four men out of employ, and they come upon the hand- 
loom * The power-looms I also consider injurious i one man will <« or keep 
in order 20 or 30 looms, and then it requires only one woman to each loom. 

The next witness, John Hutton, a worsted weaver, of Leeds, was of a different 

Will you state what you deem likely to improve the condition of the 
weavers?— I used to think a taxon machinery would improve our condition, 
but I think differently now ; I tliink if machinery were taxed without restriction 
upon the hours of running, the owners of machinery would add to the poor 
man’s labour, and so make the poor man pay the tax. I should not wish to 
see a tax on machinery, but should wish a restriction as to the time of labouring 

in the factory. ”t , . . . . . 

Abraham Worsnop, of Wortley, whilst he started his conviction of he mjury 
sustained by the hand-loom weavers, doubted the pohcy of a tax. Alluding to 
the opinion expressed by James Wliitaker, respecting the operation of the corn 
laws in promrting the introduction of machinery, by raising wages, witJiout 
really benefiting the weaver, he said. “ I do not know how far the last witness 
is correct in stating that the manufacturers had been compelled to tau'es 

and power-looms. I am of opinion that, on account of the ingenuity of man, 
and his desire to accomplish great things machinery would make progress witlu 
out there being a necessity. So that, although I admit it has done us mj^ 
do not see that to stop it could better our condition ; because we ere Pleven ^ 
having foreign wheat, and to stop out trade, would make our eondrhon stdl 
worse^ For if our manufacturers were not allowed to use these machines, they 
would make the same machines for foreigners, and thus the foreigners woifid be 
enabled to manufacture goods cheaper than we could find them. A fact 1 saw 
in the paper strengthened me in this opinion, namely, that the Germans could 
make cutlery 25 p?r cent, cheaper than we can ; so that, m my opinion any benefit 
which the operattaes supposed they might derive from the stoppage of machine^ 



1 knows his bosiness cnn both spin and weave. Almost every weaver is a 



* A doth weaver v 
jenny spinner, 

+ Joseph Brook, of Horton, near Bradford, thus stated hi^s view respecting f j.~ , 

“ I wish to mention the Iona hours in factories. I consider the hours in a factory are far too J^ng 
to enable the haJKl-loom weave? to compele with 
a day, it would operate as a restrictive tax ; and I a 
man, woman or child to labour in a factory, 
they should ever be permitted to labour.” 

0.29. 423 



confident that ten hours are sufficiently long for 
n myself for eight houns ; but ten I think the utmost 
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would be lost in the want of trade, unless the corn-laws and taxes on raw 
' produce were repealed, which I consider as at the root of all the evil.” 

^‘■0™ Among the worsted weavers about Bradford the power-loom is very generally 
■ ■ " regarded as one of the principal causes of their depressed condition, the mode 

of its operation being stated to be reducing the demand for manual labour, whilst 
the supply continued the same. It is, however, unnecessary to heap quotation 
upon quotation, I shall therefore pass to the next subject of complaint, with its 
remedy, namely, the unequal wages paid for work precisely similar, and boards 
of trade for the equalization of wages. It is among the stuff weavers that this 
proposal chiefly finds favour ; among the cloth w^eavers much less importance 
is attached to it. 

The fact that different wages are given by different employers for similar work 
in the case of the cloth trade has already been shown*; its existence in the 
worsted trade is shown in the Tables appended to the evidence of Joseph Brook, 
of Little Horton, who stated the proposed remedy as follows : — 

“ 49. You stated in your last examination that you considered the repeal of 
the corn-laws would be of no avail permanently without a minimum of wages 
were fixed; will you explain your views on that subject? — I should propose 
that an Act should be passed making it lawful for a certain number of masters 
and men to meet together and fix the rate of wages. - 

“ 50. On w'hat principle?— I would have the rate fixed in this way, that any 
number of masters who did rather more than half the trade, should meet a 
number of workmen, to be elected by the workmen themselves ; and whatever 
rate of wages the parties should agree to, should be binding on the whole, and 
that the Legislature should impose penalties on those who violated the Act. 

“51. Would you have that board meet periodically to revise the statement? 
— Yes, once a quarter. 

“ 52. What do you think the precise effect of such a regulation? — I think 
the effect would be to compel those in the trade, who would take every advantage 
of a working man, and whom I consider no better than robbers, to give the 
same wages as other manufacturers. 

“ 53. Would such a rate so fixed be somewhat below the highest rate ? — 
Perhaps it might ; but I think the rate so fixed would be generally the highest 
rate laken as a minimum. It would still leave to the good workman the advantage 
of his skill and industry. I do not mean to equalize between good and bad 
workmen. 

“ 54. Would it not be easy to evade such a regulation as that? — I do not 
think there would be much evasion; I think the workmen would give information 
of violations of the Act, and dare the consequences. I think, moreover, that 
the manufacturers generally would find it to their interest to keep the regulation. 
The benefit of such a regulation would operate thus : at the present time, in a 
bad time of trade, some manufacturers reduce their wages : sonie refuse to do 
so, sometimes from sympathy, and sometimes from honour. Eventually, how- 
ever, they are compelled to reduce, to meet their neighbours, that redaction 
only bringing them to a level with others ; yet those who had previously 
reduced, again reduce, and reduction becomes general, where it ought to have 
been partial.” 

55. Would it not be possible, by means of a receipt for money, alleged to 
have been advanced, to evade the law ? — I do not think a workman would be 
so base as to accept of such a condition. 

56. You would hardly call a workman base, whose necessities compelled 
him to agree to such a condition? — I consider that in such a case the workmen 
would protect each other. 

Tv/r” something of the kind been attempted? — In 1822 and 1823 

Mr. Thompson, Mr. Fawcett, and others, attempted to induce the manu- 
facturers to come to an agreement all to give the same wages, but they could 
not effect it. 

“ 58. Is it a scheme to which the manufacturers who actually give the highest 
wages would be likely to agree ? — I think it is. I have often heard manufacturers 
say, that it mattered not to them what w^ages they gave, so that all gave alike. 

“ 59. The plan you propose does not contemplate a remedy for a decline of 
wages from any of the causes in operation ?— No. It only would tend to keep 

wages 



See the Table at page 26, note. 
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vrt..rps from eoine below the fixed 3-ate for three months ; if wages advanced, it Yorkshire 
Sid not prevent any one taking higher wages.” (West Ridmg.) 

60. So that if any plans were in operation to reduce wages generally, you 
would have them subject to reduction every three months ? — Certainly.” H.S. Chapman, Etq. 

The only modification of the above plan suggested by other witnesses was, 
that the periodical meetings should be at shorter intervals than three months — 
every month, for instance. It should be observed, that the establishment of 
boards of trade are only part of a set of remedies proposed by Joseph Brook; 
his whole proposal embraced “a tax upon property, and a total repeal of the 
corn-laws, but with this proviso, that Parliament should provide a protection to 
prevent any reduction of wages, without the consent of master and man.”* 

^ “ 46. In proposing a tax on property, you would desire no additional tp on 
machinery? — No, I mean a tax on all property, whichshould include machinery. 

By property I mean to include incomes beyond a certain extent : I have thought 
of about 100 ;. as the income, below which the tax should not go ; and as the 

income increased, I should extend the tax. 

“ 47. Would you make any distinction between property and income ? — ^No, 

I think not ; but it is a point I have not studied.” 

In the above selections I have endeavoured to give a faithful view of the 
opinions of the hand-loom weavers themselves, delivered, be it remembered, in 
open court, before hundreds of their fellow workmen, on the most prominent 
causes of, and the most effectual remedies for, low wages. In the course of the 
examinations, many circumstances were stated, many admissions made, tending 
to affect some of the conclusions ; but in the above exposition I have thought 
proper to abstain from quoting a single sentence beyond the mere opinions 
which the witnesses desired to record respecting the causes of and remedies 
for their depressed condition. In the course, however, of the brief examination 
upon which I am about to enter, and with which my Report will conclude, 

I shall freely avail myself of all the evidence in my possession. 

If we examine the whole period over w^hich the evidence extends, we shall find 
that, with the exception of the short period of advancing wages already described, 
the hand-loom weavers have been at all times subject to numerous causes of 
undue increase, which, without machinery as well as with machinery, without 
corn-laws as well as with them, have kept their condition low. 

Besides the mere increase of their own numbers from procreation, hand-loom 
weaving has been the refuge of the surplus numbers from nearly all other trades. 

Whilst^all, or nearly all,' other trades have regulations to protect themselves 
from an undue increase of numbers /rom external causes, hand-loom weaving has 
been open to all comers. Many trades have reflations or customs which have 
the effect of limiting the number of apprentices, among wlfich, charging a 
premium is conspicuous ; not only have the hand-loom weavers no such regulations, 
not only do they never dream of a premium, but they have all along held out, 
and to a certain extent do still hold out, a bribe in the shape of wages to children 
who will come amongst them.f 

In the case of the cloth manufacture, the mode of paying lads, and the 
division of the profit between the small manufacturer and the parent, so as to 
afford an inducement to both, has been already explained. In the case of the 
worsted trade, the custom formerly prevailed to a most vicious extent, and it was 
greatly facilitated by the lightness of the labour, and the short time requisite for 
acquiring it. During the short period of high wages, every man who was 
provident enough to save a few pounds, purchased an extra loom, and set a child, 
or a man, or woman, from some other employment, in which work was not to be 
had at the time, to work upon it ; in this way the number of hand-loom weavers 
was increased beyond the natural increase of their own numbers. Hand-loom 
weaving, in short, has been, and is, a receptacle for the destitute from all other 
classes ; and the great, the really appalling evil is, that the labour of the parent 

once 



• This is !he plan detailed above. _ _ r> • 

+ In trades requiring considerable skill, the skill itself has the effect of limiting numbers, t-ven m 
skilled trades, not one man in ten is a good workman, not one in twenty a really clevy workman. 1 he 
necessity of acquiring skill keeps more out of a tiade than all schemes of exclusion ; skill requires lime 
lor its acquisition, and that is a powerful cause of limitation. 

0.29. 4 E 4 
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Yorkshire once transferred to the child, what is found to be child’s work, comes to be 
(VVest Riding.) rewarded with child’s wages. 

Report from great facility of acquiring the art of weaving, the encouragement given to 

II.S. CAapman, Etq. parents to have their children taught, and the self-protecting rules adopted by 
most other trades, have tended to keep the weaving business over-stocked with 
hands. This will account for the fact, that wages were low and declining at 
a time when all the other assigned causes of depression were absent. To this 
cause must we also attribute the fact, that wages began to decline before any 
machinery was introduced. This undue increase of numbers, and its effect on 
wages, will be found to be admitted by several of the witnesses, especially 
when endeavouring to account for the fact just mentioned relative to the decline 
of wages previous to the introduction of machinery. 

Joseph Best, alluding to the practice of taking apprentices, said, “ We are 
compelled to bring up our children to our, trade, because we cannot afford the 
premiums demanded in other trades. I myself was asked 701. premium by a 
wool-sorter, to talce one of my sons ; all other trades are over-stocked ; we 
have no other resource but our own trade, and we breed sadly too many on that 
ground. 

“31. Do not other trades unite, so as to prevent new hands coming in ? 

They do ; but masters make sad inroads into all their regulations. There is a 
sad redundancy of hands altogether, and masters do what they please. 

“ 32. I believe the weavers are not united ?— They have been united, but the 
masters have broken up the unions, and the men are now adrift ; we have now 
nothing to protect us ; the masters stood out against us, and were too strong, 
and the men had to submit for want of something to eat.” 

Joseph Cromack, of Armley, gave evidence as to the decline of wages before 
the introduction of either the mule or the power-loom, and at the same time 
admitted the excess of weavers : — 

“ 16. When did the manufacturers begin to improve the fineness of thecloth, 
and therefore to require an increase in the weight and fineness of the weft?— 
About the year 1819. 

“ 17. At first did wages advance in proportion? — No they did not advance in 
proportion to the increase of work. 

“ 18. Did not the weavers make a demand for an increase of wages in 
consequence of an increase of work? — Yes, continually, but they were not 
successful.* 

“ 19. Could you not protect yourselves, byrefusing the work?— No; if I 
refused, the master would get some one else. 

“ 20. Then there was always a full supply of weavers ? — No, not always ; 
there was sometimes full employment. 

“21. But not employment enough to make refusal of work safe? — No. 

“ 28. Were there more or fewer looms 20 years ago ? — Fewer ; but nothing 
correct can be ascertained here or in any township. There are certainly twice 
as many now as 20 years ago. You may safely put down that (some voices here 
exclaimed ‘ Aye, three times as many.’) There are some masters now in Armley 
who employ as many weavers as the whole number in the township 25 or 30 



• Up to 1813, skilled labour rose considerably in London, in 
my friend Mr. Place for the following .statement : — 

“ Wages in London. 



proof of which fact I am indebted to 



“ Tailors. W'eekly. 

1777 to 1795 - - - 21/9 

>795 - - - 25/ 

1800 - - - 27/ 

1807 - - - 30/ 

1810 - - - 33/ 

1813 - - - 3f>/ 

at which they have ever since remained. 



Printers (Compositors). Weekly. 

1777 to 1796 . - - 24/ 

1796 . . - 27/ 

1800 - - - 30/ 

1805 - - - 36/ 

1813 - - - 33/ 

at this sum they remained several years, and, 
I believe, are so now. 



“ Carpenters, smiths, cabinet-makers, &c., shoemakers, hatters, &c., rose in nearly the same 
proportion.” Applying the tables of prices to the wages of 1815, it will be found that money 
wages continuing the same, is equivalent to an advance in real wages of nearly, perhaps quite, 75 
per cent. 
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James Wliitaker, of Armley, a very intelligent man, had lieai’d it elicited in Yorksbire 
evidence that wages declined in 1818 or 1819, and that the mule was not (West Riding.) 
introduced until 1824 or 1825, whilst the power-loom was unknown to the cloth 
manuiacture until 1832 ; hence he saw the necessity of explaining so much of the u.S. a, apman, Esq. 
decline as took place previous to the introduction of the new machinery. This 
•will account for the turn given to his testimony, as exliibited in the following 

Now to what do you attribute the decline of wages ? — Before the 
introduction of mules and power-looms, our wages declined from an increase of 
work for the same price. # * * 

“ 9 . This (alluding to an explanation which I have omitted as unnecessary, 
having been already given), may serve to account for, or rather to explain, the 
increase of labour ; ’but it leaves unaccounted for the fact, that wages did not 
advance in proportion. AVhy was the weaver, in his contract with his master, 
unable to raise the price of his labour? — ^Wages did at first rise, but not at ail 
equal to the increased labour. 

“ 10. Then still is the fact unaccounted for ? — Yes ; suppose you had a wife 
and five children, another man with only one could afford to take the work for 
less. There are 'always men enough to take the work for less. I have never 
known a period when there were not a sufficient number of hands, except in the 
years 1824 and 1825, before the panic, when there was a great deal of work and 
full employment. 

“11. So that there has always been a sufficient supply of weavers to enable 
the masters to do as they pleased ? — Yes, with the exception of 1824 and 1825 ; 

I never knew a period when it was not so. 

“ 12. Being sensible of this state of the weaving trade, do the weavers gener- 
ally endeavour to put their children out ^ — I should think in our town there are 
at least 20 boys from 12 to 15, who have been put with mechanics j so that you 
see from this, that the weavers are most anxious to have their children away from 
that calling. 

“13. Do they find difficulty in accomplishing this? — I cannot say, but 
I believe they do. There is a* system amongst mechanics which creates diffi- 
culty : some of them will not take a boy unless they have a premium. It is 
mostly 10^., and that places a barrier in the way of most of the weavers.” 

Abraham Worsnop, of Wortley, was also sensible of the effect of numbers in 
reducing wages : — 

“ 16. Are there any other causes (in addition to those he had enumerated)? — 

I think that masters can lower wages at their discretion. 

“ 17. Do you think that if there were fewer weavers in proportion to the work 
to be done, that masters could then lower wages at their discretion ?— No. 

“ 18. Then the power of the masters over the men, and their control over 
wages, arises entirely from the competition of the men ? — Certainly. 

In every clothing township I visited, similar statements w'ere made of the 
increased number of looms, of the former practice of taking apprentices or chil- 
dren to teach, and of the existing impediments in the w'ay of placing children 
out. The effect of numbers upon wages was, as the above extracts will show, 
perceived by many ; but in the exclusive attention "which the witnesses had 
directed towards the corn-laws and machinery, the undue increase of numbers, 
although not wholly lost sight of, was not specifically assigned as one of the 
causes of their depressed condition. 

Here, then, we have a cause which was in active operation at times when none 
of the other assigned causes were in existence. This cause is sufficient to account 
for the low wages of 1800. It also explains "vffiy, when an increase of wages was 
obtained in 1814, it could not be maintained ; why wages began to decline at 
least five years before the introduction of the machines complained of. ^ It would 
have been sufficient, if permitted to operate without check, to have continued the 
depression of wages "without aid from other causes, and so it must invariably 
operate, breaking down every favourable circumstance, and reducing the labourers 
remuneration to the very lowest rate capable of supporting existence, and of 
enabling them to continue the race. 

It will be found universally, that in trades where the men permit women and 
children to work, and the employment is one in which a child can do a man s 
work, child’ wages prevail : and that where the men have opposed the employ- 
0.^9. 4 F «‘ent 
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merit of ■women and children, hy not permitting their own family to work, or where 
the work is of such a nature that neither women nor children can perform if 
their own wages have kept up to a point equal to the maintenance of a family 
The tailors of London have in this way not merely kept up, but ha.ve forced up* 
their wages, though it is an occupation better adapted to women than weaving, 
where women are employed in some branches of the trade, and wherein the tend- 
ency to employ them is therefore much more difficult, indeed impossible wholly 
to resist. In a tract, intituled, “ Hand-loom "Weavers and Factory Workers : a 
Letter to James Turner, Cotton-spinner, from Francis Place,” it is shown that. 
When the weavers in Lancashire s. d.\ the tailors in London s. d. 

were earning - - - 36 were earning - . ig g 

Ditto - ditto - - 28 •- Ditto - ditto - 21 9 

Ditto - ditto - - 7 6 Ditto - ditto - 36 - 

But this is an evil which the Legislature cannot reach, at least not directly, 
Over the children employed in factories the Legislature may exercise an increased 
control, but it cannot step in, and prevent the weaver teaching his own child or 
the child of another, to weave in his own cottage. Nothing, in short, can check 
the practice, until it is deemed disgraceful by the men themselves ; and this feel- 
ing will be gradually brought about by controlling the labour of children in fac- 
tories. Disgrace attached to the employment of children in factories under cer- 
tain circumstances (such as age, duration of labour, species of labour) , will be 
followed by similar disgrace attached to the employment of children in private 
under similar circumstances ; and when this feeling is generated, the evil will 
diminish. The chief authors of this kind of improvement must, however, be the 
working classes themselves. The Legislature may make a vast number of im- 
provements in removing restrictions from trade, in lightening the pressure of taxa- 
tion, and so promote the accumulation of capital, and improve the demmdhx 
labour ; but as regards the supply of labour, it is the labourers alone who have 
any control over it. If they raise up large families — if any one class, like the 
hand-loom weavers, offers a bribe to people of other classes to send their children 
to inundate its ranks, and other classes pursue a contrary line of conduct, the 
result must inevitably be, as already stated, tlie very lowest rate of wages. 

The corn-laws, together with all taxes on raw produce, undoubtedly act injuri- 
ously upon the hand-loom weavers, and precisely in the manner pointed out by 
the witnesses. Any relaxation in the restriction on the importation of food, must 
therefore be enumerated among the measures calculated to improve the condition 
of the weavers, by rendering their wages more productive, and by increasing the 
quantity of employment by the necessary result of the increased activity of 
manufacturers. 

The fear expressed by one of the witnesses respecting the influx of labourers 
from the field to the loom, is without foundation. In the first place, the dimi- 
nution in the production of wheat in this country would be exceedingly small. 
Our soil and climate are good, and our skill great ; and on by far the larger 
portion of dur lands we coirld raise corn as cheap as in any country. The only 
lands thrown out of cultivation would be such as are forced into cultivation by the 
law. On the whole of the lands remaining in cultivation there would be a relief of 
rent, properly so_ called ; nor would the change be all loss to the land-owner, on all 
that portion of what is called “ rent,” which is reallyaprofit on capital previously 
sunk on the 1 and : he would be a gainer. 

As the quantity of wheat land thrown out of cultivation would be small, so 
also would be labourers thrown out of such employment be few. Of these, a large 
■nroDortion would find employment in the greater activity given to grazing and 
other farm operations. The rest would be divided among other occupations, 
choosing, in all cases, the kinds most kindred to their former w'ork, and those 
which afford the best wages. Here, it must be observed, that the rhere supposition 
of transfer of capital and labour from land to manufactures, .supposes a greater 
productiveness of capital and labour in the latter than in- the former ; and if it 
did not, no change would take place in consequence of the repeal. Some labourers 
might come upon weaving, but the increased demand for weaving would more 
than equal the increased supply. 

Tlie 

■* .\ml tills too in the very teeth of an Act of Parliament jiasseci earlv in the leivn of Geo. ill. to 
keep down tailors’ wages. ’ ° 
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• Tlie taxes on the raw material of the woollen manufacture are so trifling, so 
unproductive, considered as a source of revenue, that nothing need interfere with 



their immediate repeal. They were in 1835, — 

£. 

On foreign wool ------- 137,000 

,, indigo - 33,378 

,, other dye-stuffs, 19 in number - _ . 49,570 

,, olive oil 9,400 



These sums may seem trifling, but they operate very injuriously upon trade. 
A piece of cloth of 24 yards will take 48 lbs. of wool, that is, 2 d. per yard duty 
on wool alone, allow I d. for all other taxes, and 1 d. for the accumulation of 
profits * on these taxes between the time of payment and the sale of the cloth, and 
we have an additional 4 d. per yard. This on a medium cloth is 3 ^ per cent. 
— a per centage which may often lose the British manufacturer his market. 

The duly on Baltic timber is another most pernicious restriction, wdiich has 
had a considerable effect in destroying the demandf for British manufactured 
goods in Norway and other countries. We have the most conclusive evidence 
that the North of Europe would be an extensive customer for our manufactures, 
in the fact that such w^as actually the case before -we refused to take their only 
purchase- money, — timber. Mr. Richard Norman gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee on the timber trade as follows : — 

“ 642. You state that there has been a veiy great falling off in the Norway 
trade within the last few years ; has that had any considerable effect upon the 
consumption on the produce of Great Britain in those countries r — A very great 
effect indeed. When first I entered business, the exports of British manufac- 
tures and colonial goods from this country were enormous ; they are now 
comparatively small, though Norway does take, and is disposed to take, every 
thing she can from England. 

“ 7.52. Do you consider that an increased importation of Norwegian timber 
would cause an increased demand in Norway for British manufactures ? — I believe 
that the effect of an increased supply in. this country w^ould be a very material 
increase in the exportation of British manufactures ; and I believe, further, that 
if the trade was put on such a footing as to yield a profitable return to the 
exporter from Noinvay, a much more tlian relative increase in the quantity of 
goods exported hence into Norway would take place.” 

From the removal of these and other restrictions on trade, great improvement 
would undoubtedly take place in the hand-loom weavers’ condition, as w'ell as in 
that of every other class subsisting on wages. The tendency of money-wages 
would be to rise, whilst the purchasing j^ower of those wages W'ould he improved 
by the cheapening of the commodities on •which •^’■ages are expended. 

But wiil such improvement be permanent? Not, certainlj'', if the causes of 
the undue increase of population already mentioned be permitted to come into 
unchecked operation. All that the Legislature can do is, to limit employment 
as little as possible, by levying taxation in such a manner as to press as lightly 
as possible upon industry. After this, every thing must depend upon the people 
themselves. From the demand for labour, it is the business of the Legislature 
to remove checks ; on the supply of labour, it is the business of the labourers 
themselves to impose checks. 

I come now to the question of machineiy, that is, to the project of a tax on 
the n\ule and on the power-loom. Here I must remark, that it has been the 
fate of ever^’ impi'ovement to incur the animosity of the labouring population in 
the first instance ; but ultimately every machine in succession has found favour 
in their sight. This ought not to create s'urpnse. The first apparent effect of a 
machine is to displace labour, and it is only at a second view that the labourer 

himself 

^ * 1 be allowance of i d. for accumulated profits, may seem lar{;e on 3 d., but it should be remembered 
bat the duty is paid at the earliest stage of the manufacture, and in eveiy hand through which the 
arucle passes a profit must be left : this was perceived by Blacksione, who, writing in 1765, without 
me guiding light of politico-economical science, said, “ The earlier a tax is laid on a commodity, the 
CHVierit falls upon a consumer in the end ; for every trader through whose hands it passes must have 
a profit, not only upon the raw material and his own la! our and time in preparing it, but also upon the 
''fry tax itself, which he advances to the Government, otherwise he loses the use and interest of the 
"]^kh he .so advances.’'— B/. Com. vol. I. 317. 

t Besides this eifect in which the hand-loom weavers are especially concerned, the loss to the wholo 
a inn IS i.500,000 /. annually, for the privilege of using bad timber, instead of good. 

o-^9- 4F2 • •• . 
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himself finds labour generally facilitated, production increased, and fresh labour 
employed by more than the amount of labour at first displaced. Before the 
invention of the picker, or fly-shuttle, the shuttle -was thrown by the hand, as it 
still is by the carpet weavers ; the consequence was, that a wide piece of cloth 
required two weavers. The picker enabled one man to do the work of two, and 
this was enough to make it hateful. The inventor, accordingly, was mobbed, 
and had to escape for his life ; but, after a time, it was found that this invention 
so far increased the cheapness of the article, that consumption became wonder- 
fully augmented, and an increased demand for labour ensued. The picker, 
instead of throwing half the people out of work, gave better wages to all ; the 
weaver soon learned to cherish the picker.* 

Then came the great improvements in spinning, and especially that greatest of 
all revolutions in machinery, the change from the single spindle- wheel to the 
sixty-spindle jenny. This was so obvious a saving of labour, that it at once 
assumed to be a displacing of labour, and the animosity to the jenny continued 
long, and was for a time intense ; now the jenny is called “ a necessary machine,” 
to distinguish it from such machines as have not yet proved their own usefulness. 
In 1715, '^with the old single-spindle it took 10 spinners to keep one stuff-loom at 
work ; one spinner with the jenny will keep two cloth-looms at work, whilst one 
mule-spinner will keep, perhaps, 10 looms at work ; the throstle, on which 
worsted is spun, will about do the same. In 1715 spinners in cottages never got 
more than 6 rf. a day, oftener 4 (/., whilst the children had 3 d. To do all the 
spinning now done by machinery would require some millions of people on the 
single spindle-wheel. Does it follow that millions are thrown out of work? 
Certainly not. The obvious answer is, that but for the improved tool— for such 
is a machine — the work could not be done. 

It was entirely owing to the improvements in spinning machinery, and to nothing 
else, that the great demand for weavers sprung up soon after the year 1800. But 
for those improvements (by which the price of yarn has been reduced from 40«. to 
2s. 8d. per lb.) the cotton manufacture could not have gained the sway it has 
since enjoyed in this country. To destroy our spinning machinery, or to restrain 
it by a tax (which, if effectually imposed, would be to destroy it), would cleai-ly 
be to destroy that which affords the demand for weaver’s labour. The jenny 
spinner is always a weaver ; to assume that the mule displaces the labour of four 
spinners, is to assume, that no more work is done ; that cheapness does not 
stimulate consumption ; that no increase of weaving takes place. It must be 
evident, however, that every cheapening of yarn by means of improved machinery, 
increases the demand for weaver’s labour ; and to this cause is it owing that 
“ the looms in Armley (and in nearly all other places), are double what they were 
20 years ago."' The population of England has not doubled, or half doubled, in 
20 years ; and but for improvements in spinning machinery, the increase of looms 
must have jogged on at an equal pace with the population. The great evil is, 
that the looms have increased rather too much, that is, in rather a greater ratio 
than the demand ; the weaver, therefore, has a direct interest in the improvement 
of spinning machinery, although some weavers are spinners also ; and although a 
mere arithmetical calculation would make it appear, that labour is displaced. If the 
calculation be worth anything as an argument, it should prove that, but for spin- 
ning machinery, England would now give work to millions of spinners. The jenny 
is called “ a necessary machine,” because half the truth is seen ; every machine 
in its turn is first hated, and then cherished, because in time it makes manifest 
its own advantages. The mule is not so great an innovation as the jenny, for it 
only enables a man to produce four or five-fold, compared with the jenny ; whilst 
the jenny enabled a man to produce at least sixty-fold, compared with the old 
spinning-wheel. That the dislike to the mule will rapidly fade away, I am quite 
convinced. A working man is almost always thoroughly honest and sincere in 
the expression of his opinion, and the weaver is no exception to the rule ; he 
does not discuss for the sake of victory, but because of the great interest he has 
in discovering the truth : hence, the moment he becomes convinced of the falla- 
cious basis of an opinion, he gives it up without regret. He does not, like the 

pseudo- 

• The picker, like all inventions for facilataling labour, was adopted gradually. It was invented 
about 1738, but it was not until the year 1800, thatii was in very general use. The trade grew with 
it ; so that it realty operated as an aid to labour, not as a displacer of labour. This is true of must 
inachiiies ; by cheapening commodities, and e-Kiending consumption, they create the very business 
they perform. 
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pseudo-philosopher, pin his reputation to an opinion, and then defend it with every “uSlng.) 

ingenuity of argument, until long after all the rest of the world are convinced of 

its erroneousness. Such being the favourable state of mind of the weavers of Reiio. i iVom 
Yorkshire, and, it may be added, the industrious classes generally, we may feel C7w/i««Hi,Esq. 
certain that the animosity against the mule will shai-e the fate of that which was 
formerly felt against the jenny. The mule wiU prove its own indispensable use- 
fulness, not merely to the whole body of the people, but to the weavers them- 
selves, when it will be admitted, and cheerfully admitted, into the class of 
“ necessary machines.” 

With regard to the power-loom, it should first be observed, tliat it is in the 
worsted trade of the West Riding that its adoption has become general. In the 
cloth manufacture its introduction is recent, and as yet it has made but little 
progress ; we must, however, asume that it will make progress in both manu- 
factures. It must be clearly understood, that, as a better tool, it will ultimately 
take from the hand-loom all the work it is capable of performing ; at present, it 
is not applicable to figured goods, neither does it weave the finest fabrics so well 
as the hand-loom in skilful hands. We must not, however, expect improvement 
to stop. There seems to be no reason why the Jacquard engine for weaving 
figures, should not be applied to the power-loom ; or why successive improvements 
should not render it capable of doing all kinds of work. 

The pow'er-loom does not displace labour. In the cloth and worsted manu- 
factures the power-loom requires a pair of hands, as well as the hand- loom. As 
the power-loom greatly cheapens the articles it produces, the invariable effects of 
cheapness must follow, namely, increase of consumption, and abetter demand for 
labour. Why, then, is the power-loom complained of ? Because hitherto women 
and girls only have been employed, to the exclusion of men. Here, however, the 
evil did not commence with the power-loom. The practice of making women 
and children weave prevailed universally long before power was introduced; 
the custom is indeed, “ as old as the hills.” Old as it is, however, it is an evil 
of incalculable magnitude ; but as the power-loom must be worked in a factory, 
it gives the Legislature a power of exercising its guardianship over children to a 
greater extent than in the case of the hand-loom. By a series of well-directed 
elforts, the Legislature, if supported by the men, might work a reform of this 
really shocking evil, and the effect would be a gradual improvement of men’s 
wages in proportion to the child’s and women’s labour withdrawn. 

A tax, however, is not the way to remedy the evil. If the power-loom weavers 
were stopped by a tax, all the power-loom weavers would be thrown upon the 
world. What are they to resort to ? Evidently to the hand-loom. But to give 
up the good tool, and return to the bad, would be to enhance the price of the goods 
produced. The inevitable consequence would be, a diminished demand ; in con- 
sequence of the diminished demand, some of the power-loom weavers would not 
find work at the hand-loom : compete, however, they would, and so depress wages 
below the present low scale. If the employment of women and girls were con- 
fined to the ' power-loom, the above argument would be untenable ; but the fact 
that the practice extends to the hand-loom, demands the most serious consider- 
ation of all who propose to tax the power-loom. The power-loom weavers would 
at once be cast upon the hand-loom, and the question is, for every hundred so 
competing, would there be work ? The answer must be in the negative. The 
demand for hand-loom weavers would certainly be greater than at present, but it 
would not be equal to the new supply, that is, to the hand and power-loom 
weavers taken together, and the result would be, a depression below the present 
wages of the hand-loom weaver. If the depression wmre merely down to the 
earnings of hand-loom weavers, it would be bad enough, inasmuch as the 
power-loom affords lls. 2fd. where the hand-loom affords only 7s.* 

But there is another point of view in which the proposed tax should be placed. 

All that we can do is to prohibit the setting up of power-looms, or mules, 
wherever the British Parliament has jurisdiction. It has already been shown, by 
the evidence of several of the very witnesses who ask for a tax, that our manu- 
facturers have much to fear from foreign competition. The argument was good 
in the case of the corn-laws ; so also is it good in the case of machinery. A tax 
would, in fact, be a premium to the setting up of manufacturing machinery 
abroad : and, when too late, we should become sensible of our error ; we should 



0.29. 



* 8 5. 1 4 rf. xciiti dedticHons. 
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a^tRidin 1 foreign manufactures too firmly established to be dislodged. America 

' Prussia and Russia, might then safely repeal their tariffs ; our machine tax 

Report from would take their place.* 

H.S. Chapman, It maybe supposed that the prohibition to export machinery may be made 
more stringent. All we get by such absurd laws is to lose the trade of machine- 
making. A machine is an invention which may be transmitted by a drawing, or 
even in the inventor’s brain ; and if we will neither use the machine here, nor 
permit our machines to be used by others, our machine-makers must needs open 
their shop amongst those who will be their customers. The laws against trans- 
porting, enticing and seducing our artists, and against artisans resident abroad 
are happily blotted from our statute book. Tlie evil arising from the setting up 
of foreign manufactures was, as we have already seen, apprehended by many of 
the witnesses who regarded machinery as fraught with unmixed, uncompensated 
evil. 

I have purposely considered machinery on the most narrow grounds, that is, 
in reference solely to the interests of the hand-loom weaver ; and the conclusion 
to which I have come is, that any attempt to restrain its operation, would be 
productive of the most ruinous consequences to them. The legislator, however 
has a higher duty to perform ; he must look to the effects of a restraining or 
prohibiting tax, on the interests of the whole body of the people, and, in so 
doing, he will find the danger augment at every step he takes. 

If once the principle of a tax for the avowed purpose of restraining improve- 
ments is recognized, where is its application to end? Not a single improvement 
can possibly be made, but that existing interests are, in some way or other, for a 
time, disturbed. To give to the parties temporarily affected a claim to a restric- 
tive tax in their favour, is to say, — at this point shall improvement, shall civiliza- 
tion stop. A machine is adopted only because it performs its work either more 
cheaply or better, or both. We have seen that in the case of the power-loom 
it gives better wages ; we may also conclude that it gives better profits, or the 
capitalists could not set up machines. This promotes saving ; capital becomes 
enlarged, and the result is, an increasing demand for labour of every kind. A 
considerable portion, indeed by far the greater portion, of the advantage of a 
machine goes to the whole community of consumers in the shape of cheapness. 
Every consumer is enabled to make a small saving in the sum he has been 
accustomed to day out on the article just rendered cheaper, and he has more to 
expend on other articles. A tax on any number of the machines which produce 
the varied articles of consumption, would be to depress the condition of the whole 
community. But this is not all \ the small savings in the aggregate make a 
large sura, and as they are not now-a-days unprofitably hoarded, they go to the 
purchase of other articles, and so create a demand for labour, which improves 
wages ; or the savings, instead of being expended, may be invested in a savings 
bank, or otherwise, in wdiich case, they contribute to the aggregate capital of the 
nation, and so go to employ labour. The interest of the whole c^ommunity, there- 
fore, demands that improvement should not be checked ; and, in the present case, 
it affords additional satisfaction to reflect, that the real interests of the hand-- 
loom weavers coincide with that of the people at large. It is fearful to con- 
template the devastation which the stoppage of machinery would inevitably bring 
about. 

Some of the w'itnesses, who clearly perceived that ruin to the hand-loom 
weavers, as well as to others, must follow a restraining tax, advocated the expe- 
dient of shortening the duration of factory hours to ten. I myself never con- 
template the long hours of labour, both in and out of factory, without excessive 
pain. I cannot help seeing that the intellectual and moral improvement of the 
people, while subject to excessive toil, must be lamentably slow ; I have, more- 
over, no doubt that the time will come when ten hours, and even eight hours, 
■\vill be deemed a full day’s work ; but it can only be by the due adjustment of 
the supply of labour to the demand. Any attempt to enforce the change by law 
must be pernicious. 

The present Factory Act restricted the duration of the w'ork to twelve hours. 
It is well known, that before the Act many factories worked sixteen and eighteen 
hours a-day; and some even the whole twenty-four ; but it is equally certain, 
that many were at the same time idle, and others not half emploj^ed ; so that the 

real 



^ II. is soiiiGtiaiPs .snid, “ Our foroigii Iradc is tiilling, let us look to our iiome trade.” In 1S35 we 
puported tp all countries woollen goods, valued at t>,B3,5,376/.-a trade loo important to jcojiajdi^e. 
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real effect of the Act was not to reduce the aggregate time of working, hut to 
equalize it. In this lies the safety of the Act. Had it overstepped that mark, 
had it reaUy encroached upon the province of production, wages would have been 
reduced in proportion, and its repeal would long ere this have been demanded 
by the workers themselves. That the Act, in so far as it nominally reduced hours, 
stopped just on the sale side, may be inferred from this, that there are still 
mills occasionally not fully emplo 3 ^ed. The instant the law passes the line of the 
actual aggregate average, — a line which can only be ascertained by trial, but which 
there is reason to believe the present Act nearly approaches — that instant must 
wages fall in proportion. And why? clearly because the supply of labour 
remains undiminished, and the active competition of the labourers must force 
them to agree to a reduction of wages for a reduction of work. It can never be 
too often repeated, that wages can only be raised by increasing employment by 
means of increased capital, or by preventing the undue increase of labour. 

One subject only remains to be noticed, namely, the proposal to establish boards 
of trade for the regulation of. wages. The object is said to be to equalize the 
wages paid by different masters for similar work, leaving the skilful and steady 
weaver to reap the advantage of his superiority. Whilst this is the ostensible 
object, the hope* is expressed, that the tendency will be permanently to raise 
wages. I proceed to examine both the avowed object and the hope. 

It is said that skill is to be permitted to operate unchecked ; this should 
rather be said of the habit of rapidity possessed by some weavers. Suppose the 
regulation to prevail, that all employers shall pay the same price for the set, with 
a given number of hanks of weft in the piece of 30 yards, say a plainback of 50 
set, with 15 score of hanks : now, there may be, and often is, a great difference 
in the quality of the yarn used in the manufacture of the same nominal set. The 
manufacturer of the fine goods will require the most skilful hands ; the manu- 
facturer of a coarser description of goods of the same set can put up with hands 
of inferior skill. Thomas, 'U'illett & Co., for instance, employ the very best hands ; 
if they find that a weaver to whom they have entrusted a piece of fine goods, 
unable to do the work in an adequate manner, they give him no more ; the work- 
man whose services are thus dispensed with, goes to another emploj'er, who makes 
rather inferior goods, and readily gets a warp. This he is capable of weaving in 
a manner satisfactory to his employer, but at wages somewhat lower, in proportion 
to his inferior manner of doing his work. But the set is nominally the same: 
hence, the plan proposed breaks down all distinction of skill, as to the manner 
of doing the work, and leaves difference of earnings to depend on rapid weaving. 
Rapidity of w^eaving is now a great source of difference in the earnings of 
weavers ; but the manner of doing the woik is another. The latter qualification 
now commands the highest rate of w’ages, the former enables the weaver to make 
the most of his advantages. Some men will be good, but slow weavers ; others 
will be inferior, but swift w^eavers ; some will be both slow and bad ; a few, a 
very few will be both good and swift. The extreme combinations, i.e. slow com- 
bined with bad weaving, swift with good, 'will make all the difference between 
Peter Butterfield earning 3s. 3d. a w-eek, and Jcseiffi Brook earning 13s. 9d.,and 
occasionally more. The plan, therefore (supposing it not liable to evasion) 
would really effect more than it proposes ; it would do more than ec|ualize the 
rate of wages ; it would break down half the advantage of skill. Unless, there- 
fore, it ofiers some other great advantage, this alone is a sufficient reason to con- 
demn it. 

No hand-loom weavers would propose an equalization of wages did he contem- 
plate an equEdization downwards. The object is, that the erjualization should be 
according to the scale paid by the most liberal masters for the best work, and 
the most skilled hands ; in other words, to secure better wages. It should here 
be once more observed, that the rate of wages depends upon the number of the 
competitors for employment, compared with the aggregate fund appropriated 
to employ them. The fund remaining the same — and the plan includes no 
scheme either possible or impossible for augmenting that fund — wages, if left to 
the competition of the market, would rise only in the event ol' a diminution of 
labourers. If, then, the law enacts that wages shall rise, it is equivalent to sa^dng, 
fewer labourers shall have work. It is forcing an adjustment of wages, which 

can 



'' See the ividcnce cf.!nsei)h Hioiik, utreiul}' quoted. 
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can only be the result of a smaller number of labourers. Supposing, therefore, 
that such a law could be enforced, the result would be, to give good wages to a 
portion of the whole body, leaving the others without any "wages at ah. 

But could such a law be enforced ? Certainly not. The unemployed would, 
inevitably step in, and offer to work for less. The employer would perhaps at 
first say, “ I dare not break the law but as both masters- and men would be 
interested in evading it, some scheme for accomplishing the purpose would 
assuredly be devised. I asked Joseph Brook if he did not think this would be 
the case ; he replied, “ None would be so base. I then asked if he would call 
a man base who wanted food for his family ; to this he answered, “^His fellow- 
workmen would protect him.” How protect him? give him food? Knowing 
the weavers— knowing and duly appreciating their praiseworthy disposition to 
assist each other, I believe they would. But what would such assistance amount 
to ? it would be merely to support the unemployed out of the aggregate fund, 
which really constituted wages. If 90 took the wages which 100 now take, there 
would be 10 to “ protect,” that is, to feed out of the earnings of the 90. The 
forced adjustment might act by giving more constant employment to the favoured 
portion to the total exclusion of the less fortunate portion. In such a case the 
capital destined to the employment of labour would not be impaired ; but if there 
were any loss of labour,— if, like the scheme of shortening hours, it went to the 
extent of shutting out one single labourer who would otherwise work, the produc- 
tiveness of capital would be impaired, accumulation would diminish, and a 
smaller sum would remain to be distributed as wages. If the rate could be main- 
tained, the starving few would increase. 

That means of evasion would he devised, we may conclude from other cases, 
where both masters and men have conspired apparently against the interests of 
the latter to evade the law. The existence of the truck system against stringent 
laws is a case in point. The interest of the men against the truck system is as 
strong as it is possible to be against an invasion of regulated wages ; in addition 
to this strong interest, the practice itself is odious and disgraceful, which the 
evasion of a forced regulation of wages would never be deemed ; yet, with this 
additional security against evasion, the law is avowedly broken, and probably to 
a much greater extent than can be made to appear upon evidence ; for, like 
intimidation at an election, the very fear which obliges the man to join the 
master in breaking the law, also forces him to conceal it. 

The general conclusion wliich I have endeavoured to establisii is, that it is the 
business of legislation to remove all checks upon the accumulation of capitd, and 
so improve the demand for labour ; but with the supply thereot it has nothing to 
do. The regulation of the supply cannot be taken out of the hands of the work- 
men themselves ; all attempts so to do are fraught with unmixed evil, except in 
the case of children employed in factories. Here the Legislature has a higher 
duty to perform, and I earnestly hope the guardianship, for such it is, which it 
has edready assumed, will be continued and extended. 

I am, gentlemen. 

Your obedient servant, 

Middle Temple, (signed) H. S. Chapman, 

25 November 1838. Assistant Commissioner. 

p, S. — I take leave to conclude this account of my stewardship with an abstract 
of my contingent expenses (exclusive of the daily allowance for personal 
expenses), under the foRowing four heads : — 

£. s. d. 

Travelling - 28 4- 

Printing and advertising - - - - 9 5 9 

Postages, porterage, and smaR charges - 7 5 2 

Paid for the occasional services of others - 7 11- 



Total - - - 52 5 11 



I was occupied 106 days, and the distance I travelled was 1,378 miles, being at 

the rate of a fraction under 5 d. per mile. 

//. o. 0 . 
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REPORT from C. G. Otway^ Esq. on Ireland. 



To Nassau William Senior, Samuel Jones Loyd, William Edward Hickson, 
and John Leslie, Esqrs., Her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into 
the Condition of the Hand-loom Weavers in the United Kingdom. 
Gentlemen, 

IN reporting to you the results of ray investigations, conducted in conformity 
to your instructions, I would first direct your attention to the past state of those 
manufactures connected with hand-loom weaving in Ireland, and the circum- 
stances resulting from the peculiar condition of that country, which tended 
to prevent the establishment and impede the growth of this species of manu- 
facture. 

Preliminary Observations on the Causes which have impeded the Growth 
OF Manufactures in Ireland. 

It would be an idle parade of antiquarian research to inquire into the state of 
Irish manufactures before the accession of James the 1st. Whatever they were, 
whether small or great, they were swept away in the reigns of the Tudors, when 
a long series of wars between the Government and the local aristocracy ter- 
minated in establishing the supremacy of the Crown, and destroying the autho- 
rity of the Toparchs or local chieftains. The enormous confiscations at the close 
of these wars enabled Elizabeth and her successors to attempt extensive systems 
of colonization. The Scotch settlers in the north of Ireland, and those whom 
Boyle, afterwards Earl of Cork, brought from the southern counties of England 
into Munster, were the introducers of nearly all the manufactures that now exist 
in Ireland. 

One great and fatal error in the system of colonization to which I have adverted 
was, that it became a fixed principle of policy to exclude the native Irish from 
the benefits of ail the improved arts introduced by the new settlers. It had been 
found, that the Anglo Norman lords who had obtained estates from the Planta- 
genets, became, in the course of time, alienated from English allegiance and 
usages; to use the phrase of the day, they were “ Hibernis ipsis Pliberniores.” 
To prevent such a result from the new settlement was perversely regarded as an 
object of greater importance than the settlement itself; it was said to be essen- 
tially necessary “ to preserve and maintain an English interest in Ireland.” But 
for the unhappy difference of religion between the settlers and the natives, this 
exclusive system would not have been long maintained ; the Irish and the 
English would gradually have amalgamated, like the Normans and the Saxons ; 
but the distinction of religion gave strength and permanence to the distinction of 
race, and rendered the line of demarcation scarcely less broad than if it had 
been perpetuated by diiference of colour and physical organization. 

The hand-loom weavers, the wool-combers, the clothiers, the dyers, the white- 
smiths, and even the mariners, in the south of Ireland were so exclusively Pro- 
testant, that they would not allow a Roman-catholic apprentice to be received in any 
of their trades. The only branch of manufactures permitted to the “ mere Irish” 
was that of brogues or common shoes ; and even this trade was not permitted to 
be carried on within the precincts of walled towns. Hence these manufactures 
were, and continued to be, exotics; they struck no root in the soil. 

The early settlers were long a flourishing and numerous body. In 1689 
William and Mary were proclaimed in several small towns in Munster ; and the 
Protestant artizans raised a respectable army to resist James. At an earlier 
period the desertion of the royal cause by the Munster Protestants under Lords 
Broghill and Inchiquin, was the principal cause of the easy conquest of Ireland 
by Cromwell. It may be added, that James the 2d, in his letters, ascribes his 
failures in Ireland to the fact that the Protestants alone understood the art of 
making and mending gunlocks, and that in consequence he never was able to 
keep his partizans supplied with serviceable arms. 

During the reigns of William and Anne this exclusion of the Irish from all 
manufactures was rigorously continued ; but to compensate for this, great 
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encouragement -was given to the immigration of foreign Protestants, espe- 
cially the Pluguenots, who had fled from France on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. The bigotry of Louis the Fourteenth upset the magnificent 
schemes of his minister Colbert, by the expulsion of his Huguenot subjects, 
and numbers of these men brought their arts, their industry, their capital, and 
their faith into Ireland ; they established several valuable branches of trade in 
various parts of the country, the woollen manufacture in the south, linens and 
cambrics in the counties Do^vn and Armagh, and the silk manufacture in 
Dublin, In support of these refugees, and the arts they carried with them, 
the Irish landed proprietors were very active : a subscription was raised, as 
appears from Primate Boulter’s letters, for establishing the cambric manufac- 
ture in the town of Dundalk, amounting to 30,000 and a Monsieur De Jon- 
court was appointed to collect French operatives, and conduct the establish- 
ment. But the Huguenots adopted the baneful system of exclusion,^ and exerted 
themselves to prevent the Irish from learning their arts or profiting by their 
industry. The Duke of Ormond, following the example of the Earl of Cork, 
also prohibited the instruction of Roman-catholic apprentices, as did the princi- 
pal landholders, who encouraged foreigners to settle on their estates. 

Now this exclusive system at once destroyed the basis of all manufacturing 
prosperity, the home market. The fabrics introduced by the English and French 
settlers were of a superior quality, for which the native Irish could only 
gradually acquire a want as they were raised in the scale of civilization. But 
instead of thus raising them, the foreign manufacturers, aided by the Legisla- 
ture, employed every possible means to depress them, and thus blindly drove from 
their market a whole nation of customers, and confined them to the use of the rude 
and cheap fabrics which were woven amongst themselves. The manufacturers were 
thus forced to rely on their foreign trade ; but here they came into competition 
with the English merchants, and aroused the spirit of commercial jealousy. The 
Act of William prohibiting the export of Irish wool and woollens, destroyed the 
Irish woollen manufactures, simply because they depended almost solely on foreign 
sale for their support. There was no independent peasantry, or respectable and 
wealthy middle class for them to supply. 

The Irish Legislature saw this decline of manufactures, but could not dis 
cover a remedy ; it attempted to supply the want.of a home market by bounties, 
duties and premiums. These, of course, aggravated the evil. The manufacturers 
looked to the premiums and the Parliament, instead of their own industry and 
the market, and expected that customers could be created by a statute. The 
manufactures in most places sunk by the sure process of gradual decay. Even, 
where they maintained a lingering existence, the fabrics they produced became 
greatly deteriorated in quality. I may mention as an instance the cloth called Rat- 
teen, which was once woven so fine as to be fit for court dresses; and I have heard 
old persons say, who remembered when this manufacture was, in fashion, that 
nothing was more elegant, and at the same time warmer than this production of 
the looms of Carrick-on-Suir and Clonmel, and yet it is now one of the coarsest 
kinds of cloth produced in Ireland. 

It mav be asked why the manufactures of the north did not share the fate of 
those of the south ; hut the question is easily solved by a glance at the state of 
the population in the province of Ulster. The settlement in Ulster was more 
complete and extensive than that in any other part of Ireland: The natives had 
been .either wholly exterminated or driven into mountainous and remote districts. 
The landlords and tenants in the manufacturing districts of the north thus bet 
longing to one class ; they did not regard each other as hereditary enemies ; there 
was no legacy of oppression on one side and revenge on the other. The Ulster 
tenant felt (and feels) he had a property in his farm, something on the earth 
he could call his owu ; that the fruits of his industry would be allowed to accu- 
mulate into a small capital, and, in point of fact, such an accumulation did take 
place ; for the greater part of the capital in the linen manufactures of Ulster, 
was derived from the savings of agricultural industry, and hence arose the nume- 
rous class who were each at the same time a farmer, a weaver, and a linen- 
dealer (jobber). In the south of Ireland the title to property was unsettled; for 
more than a century confiscation and re-confiscation followed each other, until 
the Acts of Settlement and Explanation secured the followers of Cromwell lu. 
their estates ; there was no community of feeling or interest between the propri- 
etor and the occupants brought about by these Acts. The great object was to. 
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establish an English interest in Ireland, and to accomplish this hereditary policy, Weavers of Ireland, 
the two last Stuarts, while' they patronised Roman-catholics in their own Preliminary Ob- 
courts, rigorously maintained the new Protestant proprietary in the south of eervations. 
Ireland. It was not until James the Second was driven from England, that he Re'"^of 
would allow even of an inquiry into the Act of Settlement, and it is doubtful c. G. Otway, Esq. 
whether he would have consented, even in Dublin, to its repeal, if a large por- ’ 

tion of the re-confiscations had not reverted to the' Crown. The repeal of 
the Irish Act of Settlement, by the Irish Parliament of James the Second, 
gave the Protestant proprietors a fright from which they have not perfectly 
recovered even to this day ; since that time they have been persuaded that 
every change of policy, or isolated disturbance, threatens their titles ; they deem 
that they only garrison their estates, and therefore they look upon the native 
occupants (I cannot call them tenants) as persons ready to eject them upon a 
favourable opportunity. Hence the Munster landlord was afraid to give the per- 
sons who occupied his ground a permanent hold upon the land, or a beneficial 
interest in its occupancy. The old struggle of title, in natural course, pro- 
duced the new contest of tenure ; and Captain Rock and Lady Clare were as legi- 
timately descended from the Catholic Lords of the Pale, as Jack Straw and 
"Wat Tyler were from the Saxon Thanes who fought at Hastings. There is, and 
until the relations between landlord and occupant are altered, there can be no 
accumulation of savings in the south of Ireland from agricultural industry, and 
hence there was not and can be no spontaneous growth of manufactures from small 
capitals. 

It appears that the Munster manufactures were originally based upon too 
narrowa foundation ; that no rational means were ever used to give them perma- 
nence and security; that they were cut off from the aliment which a manufacturing 
population, to preserve its health, must derive from the surrounding agricultural 
population, and consequently, that they were foredoomed to decay from mere 
inanition. It is also evident that, as these exotics declined, there were no plants 
of native growth to supply their place. 

Another reason for the greater prosperity of the linen manufacture in the north 
of Ireland is, that in Ulster a moderate modus was established for the tithe of 
flax ; but all efforts to have the same modus extended to the rest of Ireland were 
defeated by the pertinacious opposition of the ecclesiastical authorities. “Without 
at all entering on the general question of tithe, or the policy of taxing the raw 
materials of industry, it is enough to state that the impost on flax proved to be 
so heavy that farmers found it to be an unprofitable crop, and it was never culti- 
vated, except in very small patches, in the south of Ireland. 

In the present day the principal impediments to the growth of manufacturing 
industry arise from the want of a comfortable middle class and the condition of 
the agTicultural population. From the nature of his tenure, and the want of an 
improved system of cultivation, the occupying tenant in most cases receives a very 
disproportionate share either of the profits of his industry or the produce which 
the soil is capable of affording ; he cannot accumulate for himself nor become 
a purchaser from others; there is, however, a tendency to improvement and a 
perceptible increase in those branches of industry more immediately connected 
with the cultivation of the soil. It would be well if the Irish were convinced 
that manufactures, to be vigorous, must be of native growth; imported capital 
and imported arts are equally unavailing, until provision be made for such a 
development of skill and habit of industry as will render the arts practicable and 
the capital profitable. 

It is of importance to observe that the establishment of manufactures in any 
country is impeded not only by the difiicultyof obtaining the skilful and trained 
industry applicable to that branch of trade, but also from the want of a countless- 
number of -conveniencies and assistance which grows up in a place when trade 
has been long established. An English gentleman who established a woollen 
manufactory near Dublin at the close of the last century, and after a struggle of 
several years was obliged to give it up, thus explained the motives for its esta- 
hshment and the cause of its failure : “ I went to Ireland because I got my 
water-power for one-fourth of the price I had to pay in Yorkshire, and because 
wages were much lower. My workmen were not much deficient in skill, indus- 
try? or integrity ; but in Yorkshire, if any accident happened a loom, I had only 
o send next door and borrow another. In Ireland, when any part of the 
machinery became deranged, I had to send it to Yorkshire to get it repaired. 

®-^ 9 - 4G2 I thus 
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WeaversoflrelaDd, I thus found that to establish any manufacture, special mechanical skill is 
tbeir State as a required, not only in one branch of industry, but in many; and as this could not 
^ then be obtained in Ireland, I was unable to compete with my English rivals.” 



State of the Hand-loom Weavers as a Class. 



I would now direct the attention of the Commissioners to the state of the 
hand-loom weavers of Ireland, taking a general view of them as a whole, with- 
out any distinction of the different divisions of their trade, or the nature of the 
different modes in which they are employed, contrasting their condition with 
that of the hand-loom weavers at former periods, and those other classes of 
labourers to whom, from the nature of their labour, they can fairly be compared. 

In taking a general view of the state of the hand-loom weavers of Ireland, it 
is necessary that the condition of the great mass of the labour population, and 
the causes which in common affect the value of all labour in Ireland, should be 
clearly borne in view. Although the earnings of the hand-loom weavers might 
appear lamentably low, their periods of employment uncertain and limited, yet 
when we compare their condition with that of other classes not dissimilar to 
them in circumstances of apprenticeship to learn, skill to conduct, and capital 
to carry on their several branches of productive industry, the profits of the 
weavers will be found not greatly inferior to the average of other trades, and 
certainly above the general average attainable by the labouring .classes in 
Ireland. 

The numbers of the able-bodied population seeking for employment in Ire- 
land vastly exceed the demand for their labour. The class in Ireland employ- 
ing labourers is comparatively restricted, and the amount of the casual earnings 
of the great body of the agricultural labourers is totally disproportioned to their 
adequate support ; and to those unacquainted with their management and 
wretched mode of life, it would appear that they must starve or live on charity. 

The rate of wages of all classes of operatives, with the exception of a few 
trades, which are limited by the expense and the difficulty of learning them, or 
which require a continuous industry and attention rarely to be met with, are 
much lower than in any other part of the United Kingdom. 

The distressed condition of the Irish agidcultural labourer proceeds not so 
much from the low rate of wages he receives for his labour while employed, as 
from the circumstance that, owing to the mode in which the land is cultivated, 
labour to any extent is only periodically required. For 30 weeks in the year 
300,000 of our labourers are out of employment, — ^not wanted on any terms ; while 
from 8 to 10 weeks in the remaining 20 all hands are in demand, and the wages 
of the labourer, in many localities, double, and in some treble. During this period 
the hand-loom weavers are enabled to share in the temporary advantages of the 
labourer ; while, during the portions of the year when demand for out-door 
labour is almost extinct, and which is peculiarly fitted for in-door employments, 
they have their looms to fall back on. Between seed and harvest time a great 
part of the labour required in. Ireland is confined to those cottier tenants 
who, in addition to their rent, are obliged to pay “ bond service,” by 
which is meant that “ labour rent” which the peasant is called on to per- 
form for the proprietor, either gratis or for a small remuneration, generally 
received in kind, for tlie privilege of being allowed to hold a cabin and 
garden at an exorbitant rent. The advantage which the hand-loom weavers in 
the rural districts enjoy over the gi-eat mass of the labouring population, in 
having a resource open for their labour when a demand for agricultural labour 
has ceased, reacts with most injurious effects on the former ; for the agricultural 
labourer, finding that his harvest is participated in by the weaver, while he is 
debarred from any participation in their periods of employment, a temptation is 
held out to ])im to learn weaving, and to bi’ing up his children to it, and so 
adds to the number of persons not capable of being employed profitably as hand- 
loom weavers, eitlicr to themselves or their employers, as compared with the 
demand for hand-loom labour. 

The periodical destitution into which a vast number of our labouring popula- 
tion are throAvn, proceeds, in a great measure, from the possession of a portion 
ofland being almost the sole defence of the people from entire destitution, from the 
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effects of the Irish system of tillage, and the undue inducement for the cultivation of 
com, which, at particular seasons of the year, requires a great quantity of labour, 
and at others little or none. Were our agricultural system on a better arrano-e- 
ment, and under a proper rotation of crops, our land not run out and wasted 
by successive crops of com, until it scarcely produces the seed again, a surplus 
labouring population not induced, and subjected to such periodical fluctuations 
■of stagnation and demand, our agricultural labourers, and those other classes of 
labourer upon whose trades their redundant numbers have always a tendency to 
press, would be in a far better condition. These periodical seasons of a total 
want of work, and a sudden demand for the most active work, operates fatally on 
the industrious habits of the Irish labourer; it destroys industry, and encourages 
sloth. The habits of idleness thus engendered are by no means inconsistent with 
occasional active and laborious exertion of the most extraordinary kind. 

Under strong exciting circumstances the Irish peasant will work" harder than the 
labourer of any other country ; but his toil is neither steady nor continuous. The 
season of total inactivity comes as regularly as the season of violent exertion ; 
and the character of the peasant is rendered all the worse by the striking magni- 
tude of the vicissitude. “ A habit of idleness, acquired by the remission of 
labour during only one period of the year, would unnerve the arms of a good 
workman in England ; it would drive even the man' who is naturally temperate 
and sober to the alehouse, convert him without fail into a tippler or sot, and in 
the sequel send his starving family to the workhouse*.” Another writer has 
remarked, that the free circulation of labour is of the greatest importance, as 
regtyds the interest of the industrious poor, and is perhaps the chief barrier 
against a state of indigence t-” Were the amount of labour already required 
more equally divided over the year, by a proper rotation of crops, which would 
keep up a succession of labour, these evils would, in a great measure, be avoided ; 
and the want of abstinence and forethought of an ignorant and impoverished 
population would not be submitted to such unfair temptation, or be required to 
adapt themselves to fluctuations which would require all the abstinence of an 
enlightened, industrious, and comfortable people to provide against. 

The demand for agricultural labour to any considei-able extent being only 
periodical, tends in those districts, where the hand-loom weavers are spread over 
the country, and compose the great proportion of the population, as in the north of 
Ireland, not only to attract an undue number of unskilled persons into that business, 
but also to distract the attention of the weavers from their proper vocation, and 
they become neither good weavers or agricultural labourers ; and from their endea- 
vours to serve two masters, to divide their time and attention between their loom 
and agricultural labour, proceeds one of the causes of the undue detention and ill- 
performance of their work, the two prolific sources of the evils to which hand-loom 
weavers are subject. It will be seen that since the system of men of large capital 
giving out work to weavers who formerly worked on their own account, and 
combined the incongruous position of dealer and operative in their own persons, 
these evils have been lessened, though still operating to a considerable extent ; and 
the county Down, from being one of the worst cultivated counties, from the fact 
01 the labourers being almost all linen-jobbers, is now becoming one of the best. 
Under the old system of a country weaving population, combining in their 
persons the office of both a weaver and a master manufacturer, and having their 
attention divided between agriculture and manufactures, Arthur Young, who 
travelled through Ireland in the years 1776, 1777, and 1778, thus describes the 
consequences : “ Change the scene, and view the north of Ireland. You there 
behold a whoje province peopled by weavers; it is they who cultivate or rather 
beggar the soil, as well as work at the looms. Agriculture is there in ruins ; it 
IS cut up by the root, extirpated, annihilated ; the whole region is the disgrace of 
le kingdom ; all the crops you see are contemptible, are nothing but filth and 
weeds ; no other part of Ireland can exhibit the soil in such a state of poverty 
iind desolation. A farming traveller who goes through that country with 
a ention, will be shocked at seeing wretchedness in the shape of a few beggarly 
•oa s on a variety of most fertile soils, which, were they in Norfolk, would soon 
iva the best lands in that country. But the cause of all these evils, which are 
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absolute exceptions to everything else on the face of the globe, is easily found. 

A most prosperous manufacture, so contrived as to be the destruction of agricul- 
ture, is certainly a spectacle for "which we must go to Ireland. It is owing to the 
fabric spreading over all the country instead of being confined to towns. . This in 
a certain degree is found in some manufactures in England, but ne\ er to the 
exclusion of farmers. There, literally speaking, is not a farmer in 100 miles of the 
linen country in Ireland. The lands are infinitely subdivided ; no weaver thinks of 
supporting himself by his loom ; he has always a piece of potatoes, a. piece of oats, 
a patch of fiax and grass or weeds for a cow : thus his time, is divided between 
liis farm and his loom. * * ‘ • ' As land thus managed 

not yield rent, they depend for that on their web. If linens sell indifierentiy, they 
pay their rents indifierentiy, and if it sells badly, they do not pay them at all; 
rents in general, at their value, being worse paid there than in any other part 
of Ireland. * * * * I am confident, from having gone over 

the whole with attention, that any tract of land in the linen country, if it 
could be moved to some other part of the kingdom, where there are no weavers, 
would let 20 per cent, higher than it does at present; and I am so convinced of 
this, that if I had an estate in the south of Ireland, I would as soon introduce 
pestilence and famine as the linen trade, carried on as^ it is at pr^ent in the 
north of Ireland. Particular spots may be and are high let _in_ the north of 
Ireland, but I speak of the average of any large tract. ^ But if instead of the 
manufacture having so diffused itself as absolutely to banish farmers, it had been 
confined to towns, which it might easily have been, the very contrary efiect would 
have taken place, and all those vast advantages to agriculture would have^llowed 
which flourishing manufactures in other countries occasion. _ 

The manufacturers would have been confined to their own business, and the 
farmers to theirs, and that both trades would have flourished the better tor this, 

the minutes of the journey very generally show.” , • , 

In taking a general view of the hand-loom weavers as a body, and noticing sucli 
general circumstances as may require to be taken into consideration before entering 
on the subject of their peculiar condition or the more minute divisions into which 
their business is divided, the consideration of the nature of the labour employed 
must not fail to be noticed ; the degree of streng-th, skill, time, and capital required 
to learn and conduct it. From the evidence laid before the Commissioners, it ap- 
pears that one half of the labour employed on hand-looms is that of young persons 
of both sexes, of the ages of from 12 to 20. Females are now generally employed m 
hand-loom weaving, a new feature in the history of Irish weaving ; and except m the 
heavier and coarsest fabrics, such as broad woollens, sacking and sailcloth, which 
are also the worst paying, they are equal to any, if not the best worker, llms, 
though the female population in the weaving districts would appear to have been 
thrown out of employment by the introduction of mill-spun yarn as a substitution 
for hand-spun, and the reduction in the earnings from hand-spinning reduced 
from 6 d. to 2<f. or 1 c?. a day, still it must be borne in mind that the introduction 
of mill-spun yarn has permitted, by the greater ease with which it is wove, the 
application of female labour to the most successful operations of th.e loom ; not 
only female, but almost infant labour ; and whatever effect this rnay have on the 
condition of the hand-loom female weaving population, both in a moral and 
physical point of view, it must still be taken into account in forming a proper 
estimate of the nature of the remuneration obtainable for hand-loom labour. 

Owing to the redundancy of able-bodied men in all departments of the labour 
market, the application of female labour is, generally speaking, in Ireland ( or 
hire), but very partially employed, and even compared with the low wages oi e 
Irish labourer most poorly remunerated ; and hand-loom weaving presents almos 
alone the important feature of affording anything like constant employment o 
the female portion of the population. It will also be perceived that children o 
both sexes, from the ages of 12 to 20, are amongst the best and most productive 
labourers at the loom, and that the period for acquiriog a knowledge of the 
trade, so as, in ordinary cases, to attain the average proficiency, varies from six 
months to three years ; and that at all periods, even from the very time the 
child is put on the loom, it is capable of affording assistance. Accustomed fropi 
its earliest infancy to witness the operations, to assist in the winding and the 
incidental repairs, by almost imperceptible degrees it acquires that babi^ know- 
ledge— that language of the loom, which smooths and lessens the . dimcultie 
of the learner. In the hand-loom weaving factories, where the most difiicu ^ 
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and intricate fabrics are woven, the apprentices are merely at first put on as 
draw-boys, and in a great degree left to learn the business by observation of the 
process. This circumstance, though it affords a temptation to the indio-ent 
parent dangerous to the health and education of the child, and tends to induce 
an ill-divided number into a participation of the business, must nevertlieless be 
taken into account. 

It is true that there are branches of the trade which require all the strength of 
man’s labour, all the skill of intellect, and all the practice acquired by length 
of time ; but on the Commissioners referring to the evidence, they will perceive 
that on tliose fabrics requiring this combination of qualities, the rates of wages 
are proportionably high. In respect to capital, with the exception of those 
who work on their own account for the market, and require a floating capital to 
procure a supply of the raw material, the necessary capital is confined to a few 
pounds ; two to three pounds being the average price for a loom, reeds, hedles, and 
brushes, or from 10s. to 20s. per annum for the hire, and the small sums required 
for procuring in the first instance the necessary supply of light, dressing, and 
tallow, with the wages of a winder, which labour is almost universally performed 
by a member of the weaver’s family, who would otherwise be out of employment. 
In deducting from the earnings of the weaver the expense of winding the weft, 
it must be remembered that the labour used for this purpose would, if not 
engaged in this manner, be in all probability unemployed. Taking a survey of 
the hand-loom weavers as a body, and a general view of the demand for their 
labour, I do not think there is an excess of skilful workmen for the amount of 
work to be done in ordinary good times ; but I think there is a redundancy of 
bad workmen, who are never employed except in seasons of an extraordinary 
demand, and consequently that hand-loom labour is ill divided and badly appor- 
tioned. 

As the trade is scattered over the country, not confined to districts and 
towns, and also as there are many causes in operation, of which I shall treat 
more fully hereafter, the weavers do not divide their labour according to the 
demand for it. The absence of a law of settlement, and the annual migration 
of the Irish agricultural labourers to England, have induced many to believe 
that Irish industry is of a migratory character. There can be no greater error. 
The Irish operatives of every class, from the highest to the lowest, are remark- 
able for their attachment to localities. The cottier labourer brings back his 
earnings in the English harvest to pay the rent of his wretched cabin and over- 
charged potatoe ground ; the weaver, witnessing the gradual decline of trade in 
his district, clings to the hope of improvement in his own locality with desperate 
fidelity. 

In attempting to compare the condition of the hand-loom weavers of the pre- 
sent day with those of other periods, we must bear in mind that they are at 
present labouring under the effects of peculiar causes. The hand-loom weavers 
of Ireland have only recently been brought into active competition with the 
great manufacturing districts of .England and Scotland, by the abolition of pro- 
tecting and prohibitory duties. The linen trade is in a transition state, arising 
from the new method in which that manufacture is being carried on. 

Manufacturers with large capital and extensive connexions now give out 
webs to the weavers ready to be put on the loom, and pay by the yard for the 
weaving of the piece. Mill-spun instead of hand-spun yarn is now generally 
used, and the numerous class which formerly grew their own flax, spun their 
own yam, wove the cloth, and sold it in the brown markets, is now passing away. 

The adoption of this new system was necessary for the preservation of the 
trade ; it opens a wider mai-ket and affords greater advantages to the manufac- 
turer,^ and is more profitable to the weaver than that to which both parties 
sometimes revert, as “ the rule of the good old times.” 

The change in the mode of conducting the linen manufacture, and the substi- 
tution, in a great degree, of one class of operatives for another, however neces- 
sary or beneficial for the trade, has produced and is j^roducing considerable 
disturbance, and during the transition state it is to be expected that many 
individual interests must suffer. 

I have already slightly alluded to the causes which impeded the growth of 
manufacturing industry in Ireland, and operated to limit her home market. 
•How trusting to foreign demand, commercial jealousy was aroused in England, 
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and how the prohibitions on the export of some of her manufactures, prevented- 
the industry of the country from being proportionately exercised with tliat of 
other nations, added to the perpetual interference of her own Parliament in 
every branch of domestic industry, “ either by laying on restrictions, or by giving- 
bounties, but always doing mischief.” 

The exclusive system on which manufactures were established, the ill-judged 
legislation to which they were subjected, the want of respect for commercial 
industry, nay, the contempt in which trade was held by those who called them- 
selves gentlemen, led to the utter ruin of commercial feeling in Ireland. Tlie- 
idle and profligate squireens, “ men amongst horses and horses amongst men,” 
as they were justly called, not only among themselves kept up the perverse 
notion that trading industry was disgraceful, but by force of connexion and 
example, infused a desire into those who had turned their attention to trade, to 
quit it and set up as gentlemen at the very time when the fruits of their in- 
dustry could with advantage be profitably reinvested. 

The hand-loom weaving of Ireland during the 18th century was comparatively 
restricted to narrow limits, and principally confined to the linen trade in the 
north of Ireland, where the injurious causes I have noticed did not operate to 
such an extent. The linen trade not being supposed to interfere with England, was 
peculiarly encouraged; yet, even under these circumstances, Mr. Arthur Young, 
in the year 1779, states, “ Irish linen has all the advantages of a freedom from a 
great variety of excises which the manufacturer of English linens labour under, 
and yet we not only support the competition, hut thrive under it. Their broad 
cloth is also made under the same advantages, and compare it, both in price and 
quality, with that of England. I bought it at 17 s. 6 d. a yard at the Dublin 
Society’s warehouse, without the master manufacturer’s profit, and I will venture 
to assert, from weaving both, 23s. to be cheaper for the English cloth ; the same 
fact runs through a variety of their fabrics. The fixed trade, capital, and skill of 
England, will for ever bid defiance to the no excises of Ireland.” Thus the Irish, 
it appears, were not able to compete with the English : the absence of excises 
and the nominal cheapness of labour proved of no advantage. The hand-loom 
weavers of Ireland, with almost the only exception of the linen weavers in the 
north of Ireland (where in the years 1776 and 1777 the weavers were only able to- 
earn on the average 1 s. 5 c? a day on fine linens, and 1 s. a day on coarse), were 
in a great measure restricted to the manufacture of coarse and rude fabrics for 
country or farmers’ use. 

The supply of the markets in the remote and wild districts, where the want 
of the means of internal communication and the poverty of the people prevented 
competition enabled the hand-loom weavers of the neighbourhood to com- 
mand the local markets. There are no data for determining with anything like 
accuracy the earnings of the weavers who were thus employed ; their situation- 
could only be compared with that of the country weavers, who, in remote dis- 
tricts, where shop-cloth has not been generally introduced, still make up job- 
webs of coarse frize, blankets, sheetings, shirtings, and handle linen for tlie use 
4)f the peasantry : these weavers were and are to some extent paid both in money 
and kind, and I am inclined to think that though the numbers are greatly 
lessened, their earnings were not very much higher than they are at this day. 
In considering those portions of the evidence, in which, from hearsay, those wit- 
nesses who have spoken of the periods prior to the present century, and who 
are such laudatores temporis acti, it will be found in many instances that the 
comparison has been instituted with the state of weaving to which I have just 
alluded, and in no way has any claim to be considered as aftbrding a fair com- 
parison with the present state of the whole trade. 

Towards the close of the 18th century, the principles of free trade began to 
advance, and the futility of prohibitions and bounties, to prop a falling, or ad- 
vance a prosperous trade, became daily more apparent. The rebellion of 1798, 
and the agitation of the question of the Union, put a stop to manufacturing 
industry. The manufacturers and operatives, apprehensive of a decrease in their' 
home market (already limited), as a consequence of the Union and tlie with- 
drawal of many of the nobility and gentry, upon whose favour the sickly manu- 
factures principally depended, clamorously demanded compensation and an 
increase and continuance of those bounties and protections under which their 
trade had dwindled. The government of the day, as if doubting the arguments 
they had used in favour of the legislative union, and the consolidation of the 
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interest of the two countries, gtanted a scale of prohibitions and bounties for a Weavers of Ireland 

period of 21 years^ with a progressive decrease every seven years ; thus the i^eir Stale as a 

Irish manufactures continued subject to the evil tendencies of these laws which 

so far from proving stimulants to their improvement, had actually paralyzed ReT^of 

their activity. Due regard was not paid to economy in the several processes of C. G. Otway, Esq. 

the manufactured articles, at the time when it was more than ever necessary to 

bring them, by cheapness, within the reach of a large number of consumers. 

The introduction of new fabrics was prevented, which, as capital increased, and as 
habits of continuous industry were introduced, and new forms of skill opened, 
might have been undertaken with advantage. The rate of wages wels for a time 
kept up, and the discontent of the poor short-sighted artizan was prevented, who 
did not see that the cause which temporarily kept up his rate of wages both 
diminished and rendered uncertain his chance of employment. Bounties and 
prohibitions, added to the fatal effects of the continued attempts on the part of 
the weavers to regulate and fix their rate of wages, attempts of which the Legis 
lature had set them the example by its unwise interference, almost totally de- 
stroyed the silk trade. It dwindled into a mere court luxury, dependent on the 
capricious smile of vice-regal patronage, or the uncertain effect of charity balls. 

The woollen trade, from the negligence and extravagance of its manufacturei-s, 
the want of an extensive home-market, from the poverty of the peasantry, and 
tire absence of a middle class, notwithstanding its monopoly of clothing all the 
Irish regiments, no matter where quartered, almost expired before the protecting 
duties were withdrawn, and it is only now beginning to revive and advance 
towards a healthy condition. 

Linen could not be exported with much profit ,• and the bonus given and 
devised for its protection and encouragement, acted so as to create and foster 
English and Scotch competition. The Irish manufacturer was able to export only 
mixed goods. From the manner the linen trade was conducted, he was unable 
to procure a large supply of any one article, and was obliged to purchase in 
the linen markets whatever was brought in by the linen-jobbing weavers. 

The English and Scotch having demanded and obtained a bonus on their 
exports, as well as the Irish, were induced to manufacture and export coarse, 
and consequently less expensively made up linens, by which means, as the bonus 
was paid according to quantity, not quality, they obtained a larger share on a 
given quantity (compared with the outlay and risk) than the Irish manufac- 
turer. This advantage, added to that of a better yarn market, enabled them to 
undersell the Irish in their own coarse linen manufacturing districts, (Drogheda, 
for instance,) and so to improve and augment their linen trade as to be able nearly 
tosupply their own markets. As the protecting duties decreased, we find, bythe 
official returns, that the linen-trade increased : and since their total withdrawal, 
it has attained a condition it never before enjoyed; whether we regard the 
extent of the manufacture, the quality of the fabrics, or the mode in which 
the manufacture is conducted. 



For want of a home market our cotton goods were forced into England ; and 
the manufacturers, sooner than keep their stock on hand, at times preferred paying 
the duty on their exportation, which, in 1801, amounted to 68 per cent, ad valorem, 
and was reduced to 10 per cent, in 1816. The evil of the transition state, the 
passing from dependence to independence, had only been postponed, by the pro- 
tecting duties, from 1800 to 1826, when the cotton trade had greater difiicuities 
and more powerful competitors to contend against. The exports of cotton and 
cotton yarn more than doubled from 1801 to 1825 : but this is not to be accounted 
for by the protecting duties ; for, according as the trade was opened, our exports 
increased and arrived at the highest -when the duties were taken off. Previous 
to the Union, the efforts of the Legislature had in vain attempted to establish 
and promote the cotton trade. At present, although considerable embarrass- 
ments have taken place in the trade, and great distress has been caused by its 
falling ofl‘, and by ite withdrawal from particular districts, it has been neverthe- 
less considerably extended since the prohibitory duties were abolished, and con- 
tributes largely to the supply of the English and foreign markets. 

The cotton trade suffered more than any other branch of manufactures during 
the panic of 1825 and 1837. It has had to compete with the extensive and long- 
established cotton manufactories of England; her power -looms and spinning 
factories; her direct market for the raw material, and all that capital and skill 
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could accomplish to cheapen production and enlarge a market. Some large cot- 
ton-mills have been lately established in Ireland, and intelligent manufacturers 
have embarked in the trade ; and some of the finest specimens of calico prints in 
the London market are Irish manufacture. 

The general results of iny inquiries lead to the conclusion, that hand-loom 
weaving is the least profitable of all trades in Ireland , and this is a necessary 
consequence, from the ease in which the trade is learned, and the order of skill 
and industry requisite to conduct it. Comparing those engaged in it with any 
other class of mechanics, in the amount of wages earned, the time necessary to 
gain a given sum, and the steadiness and certainty of employment, they will be 
found to be decidedly the worst off in every one of these particulars. _ But, if 
comparison were made between them and the general run of agricultural 
labourers in Ireland, men not brought up to any particular trade, but who are 
ready to turn their hand to anything, the hand-loom weavers will be found to 
earn better wages, and have much more constant employment ; and this must be 
the case, so long as farm labour in Ireland continues to be an uncertain and 
fluctuating branch of industry, to which none are specially trained, but are hired 
on chance at the moment when something is to be done, and discharged when 
the job is finished. 

I do not think that I should be far from correct if I was to reckon the average 
amount of earnings of the hand-loom weavers, as a bodyj for the last three } eai's, 
taking in the year 1837 (one of the worst years for hand-loom weavers that 
has occurred since 1825), clear and above all expenses, and deducting the average 
time they are kept waiting for work, at from 9 to 1 s. per day, including, in 
this estimate, persons of both sexes, from the ages of 14 to 70. This is low, 
when considered as a trade, but high, when compared with the earnings of the 
great mass of the labouring populatSon. The actual earnings of the hand-loom 
weavers will be entered into more minutely when reviewing the evidence and 
tlie state of the separate divisions into which the trade is divided. The physical 
condition of the weavers appears to me to be worse than that of any class of 
Irishmen. The length of time they continue at work, and the damp, unwhole- 
some cabins they work in []a disgrace to any country that would permit such a 
state of things], appears one great cause of this inferiority. To. this we must 
add their low diet. The health and strength of Irishmen are referred to as a 
proof of the wholesomeness of potatoes, as an article of food hut Irishmen are 
strong and healthy, not by, but in spite of, their food ; it is to air and exercise, 
to their ignorance of comfort, which withholds from them the feelings of want, 
that they owe their health ; they are below the reach of care. I could not pass a 
weaver by without knowing him to be one; and I never saw a weaver that 
had not dyspepsia written in his countenance. 

The moral and educational condition of weavers as a body does not differ 
much from that of other classes of Irishmen in the same rank of life. The special 
circumstances connected with them on this head will be more appropriately 
brought out when I come to consider the separate trades into which they are 
divided ; but I must generally remark that they are left destitute of the instruc- 
tion appropriate to their circumstances and condition. They are taught, in most 
instances, reading and writing, but they are not taught how to apply this limited 
instruction. They are not taught the principles on which the stability of their 
trade, and every trade which is designed to flourish, must be based ; conse- 
quently, they are utterly ignorant of the first principles of economic science ; 
they ask resources from others which can only be found within themselves, and 
when pressed by difficulties, they have recourse to remedies which only tend to 
ageravate the disease ; many of them are men of great natural intelligence and 
native talent, but these very qualifications, ill regulated and wrongly directed, 
lead to evil. Such men become leaders among their fellows, but only to per- 
vert their efforts from what is useful and practical to what is hopeless in the 
result, and pernicious in the attempt. Their combinations and associations 
against employers are the result, not of knowledge, but of ignorance. _ By the 
baneful system of combinations, the poor artizans, without being sensible of it 
themselves, arc bound together in a warfare of exaction, and banded to distress 
and injure each other. But I do not hesitate to assert that these evils might be 
removed by a judicious system of instruction, which would show them that the 
interests of the operatives is identical with that of the employer, and that the 
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workman best secures his own rights when he respects the rights of others. In 
illustration of this important fact, I beg leave to mention a circumstance which 
occurred while I was taking evidence, omitting the names of persons and places, 
for reasons sufficiently obvious. 

Two leading men in the division of their trade were selected to give me evidence. 
I was struck with the natural talent of the men. On the distress of their trade they 
were eloquent, in the fullest sense of the word ; they were practised debaters ; but 
on the causes of that condition, and on the remedies proposed, 1 know not whether 
the absurdity of the one or the impracticability of the other was the greatest. After 
I had taken down their evidence, and read it over to them, I told them I wished 
to speak to them after the hour for receiving evidence was over. I met them, 
and argued with them the several points of their evidence to which I objected ; 
then told them to go home and consider what I had said, and if they were of the 
same opinion in the morning, after reflection, I would fair copy their evidence 
into my evidence-book. They came next morning, but it was to withdraw the 
absurd portions of their evidence. I had given them a little work, published 
by the Society for diffusing Useful Knowledge, which contained some of the 
arguments I had used. They acknowledged they could not answer it. Yet 
these men were in union, in combination, the very President and Secretary of a 
combination committee, that had done as much injury to themselves, their 
employers, and their trade, as any in Ireland. Let this fact speak for itself ; 
do we not daily see how easily the people can be led to evil ? Why cannot 
they be led to good? Adults want teaching as well as children. 

Having now given a slight sketch of the causes which impeded the growth of 
manufactures in Ireland, and treated generally of the hand-loom weavers, and 
mentioned those circumstances which I deem necessary to be taken into account 
in forming a just estimate of the subject, I shall turn to the great object of ray 
report and the Commission — the investigation of the present actual condition of 
the hand-loom weavers, first specifying the different materials on which hand- 
loom labour is employed. I shall detail the result of my inquiries on each 
division separately. 

The hand-loom weavers of Ireland are employed on, 

1. Silk, and on mixed materials of either, silli and flax, or silk and worsted. 

2. Flax. 

3. Woollen. 

4. Cotton, and on mixed materials of flax and cotton. 



Silk Trade. 

The silk manufacture of Ireland is confined to the metropolis. It was intro- 
duced by the French refugees, and established in the liberties of Dublin shortly 
after their settlement in that city, in the year 1693. 

The weavers engaged in the manufacture of silk may be divided into those 
employed on tabinets or poplins, and tabbareas,* on velvets, on ribbons. 

Although I have made this classification, yet in point of fact, the number of 
weavers employed on the manufacture of velvets and ribbons is so very small, 
that they need scarcely be taken into account in the survey of this branch of 
industry in Ireland. 

The number of silk weavers in Dublin, May 1838, amounted to 400; of these 310 
•are broad-silk weavers, 280 employed on the manufacture of tabinets and tabbareas, 
and 30 on the manufacture of velvets ; there were also 32 employed in weaving- 
ribbons, the remainder are tabinet weavers, only occeaionally employed, or who 
have been whole silk or single-hand ribbon weavers, and are unable to obtain any 
employment; of the 280 tabinet weavers, 230 have been in constant employment 
tor from 9 to 10 months in each year, during the last three years, taking the 
piean between the statement of the employers and the operatives : the remain- 
ing number from age, extreme poverty, want of industry or skill, are but seldom 

employed. 



* Tabbareas are shot with linen j’arn, tabinets with worsted. 
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Weaversof Ireland, employed, and only on some sudden and unusual demand in the market for tahinets. 

Silk Trade. The trade regulations, as they are called, prevent the manufacturers from giving, 

or the operative from taking, less than a fixed rate of wages. The manufacturer 

being thus debarred from lowering his wages (and compelled to pay according to 
tway, sq. same rate, both good and bad workmen), on a fall in demand for his manu- 
facture in the market, limits the quantity of work he gives out, and only employs 
his best workmen ; thus, except in cases of an extraordinary demand for tabinets, 
some new patterns to be made up for the Court, or a charity ball, or some large 
order to be executed for a new Lady-lieutenant to furnish the Castle, when all 
hands are required, there is a number of silk-weavers altogether out of employ, 
ment, whose ages and habits unfit them for other employments, even if they 
could obtain them, and they swell the crowd of mendicants that swarm the streets, 
and add to the burden of their petition for relief, the incentive of their being 
poor weavers out of employment. 

There are no data for determining with anything like accuracy the occasional 
earnings of this class, but their actual condition is wretched in the extreme ; but 
this class is now limited and has been gradually passing away . The numbers of 
the tabinet weavers, in the ordinary state of the trade, do not exceed the 
demand for their labour, and except for the trade regulation to which I have 
alluded, there would be very few, if any, taking the average of two or three 
years, in distress from want of sufficient employment. 

The earnings of the tabinet weavers are equal if not superior to those of any 
class of weavers I have met, and much higher than those of the silk weavers in 
Manchester and its vicinity. Mr. Gheoghan, one of the most respectable 
manufacturers in Dublin, and employing one-third of the whole number of 
tabinet weavers, states : “ I do not find much dift’erence in the condition of the 
hand-loom weavers of poplins (tabinets) during my experience of 25 years; the 
rate of their wages is now nearly as good as it ever has been during that time, 
with the exception of a reduction in the wages of figured goods consequent 
on the introduction of jacquard machines.” 

It must be remembered, that if jacquard machines lowered the rate of wages, 
they lessened the difficulty of the labour, and dispensed with the use of draw- 
boys, whom the weavers were, in most instances, obliged to provide. I give a 
tabular return of the earnings of 60 weavers, furnished by the weavers, their 
names, address, number in each family, number employed in each family, total 
income of each family, weekly expenses for winding, and rent, taxes, fuel, 
soap, candles, distinguishing their net, from their clear weekly, income left for 
subsistence; the number of looms unemployed in each family, number of weeks 
each loom has been idle, and the number of hours the weavers work each 
day. The returns, with the exception of seven or eight, refer to heads of 
families. 

I give the following table, though it is manifestly open to serious objections. 
It will be seen in a subsequent part of this Report that not only the manufac- 
turers, but the 'd^put^f^on of weavers selected to give evidence, state the amount 
of the earnings of the weavers to be greater, and the various deductions to be less 
than those stated in the table. I think, however, it is of importance to show 
what were the lowest representations made to me, as to the condition of the 
tabinet weavers. 



Tabiket 
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The amount of earnings ■which the silk weavers may occasionally obtain from Weavers of Ireland, 
other employments I have been unable to collect. From the nature of their Silk Trade. 

trade and their sedentary habits, there are few other employments for which they 

are fit. I met with one or two instances where silk weavers of superior education ^ c^Otwa °*"es 

had become schoolmasters and clerks in large mercantile establishments. In juxta- ' ' ’ 

position to the return given by the weavers of their condition, must be placed 

the evidence of the manufacturers. Mr. Gheoghegan, who employs 90 tabinet 

looms, states, “ the lowest wages 6 i d. per yard for weaving, the highest 8 i d- on 

plain goods. The wages for weaving jacquard goods is Is. per yard, which I 

consider higher in proportion than that paid for plain goods. I am of opinion that 

no more skill is required in the weaver to make figured poplins than to make 

plain ones, since jacquard machines have been used. 

^ # * * * * * 

“ A good workman can, I conceive, make 30 j'ards of each description in the 
week, by working 13 or 14 hours per day; but I would say that this is rather 
too high for a general average, 26 yards per week being about the average 
quantity. A young person from 15 to 17 can weave poplins as well as an 
adult.” 

I have known a young girl under 20, who worked for Mr. Gheoghegan, to earn 
37 L in ten months, and this within the last year. Mr. Atkinson, tabinet manu- 
facturer to the Queen and the Irish court, who has brought the manufacture of 
embroidered and brocaded poplins to the highest perfection, specimens of which 
I submit to the Commissioners, states, “ I employ 50 hand-loom weavers of Irish 
poplins or tabinets ; to these I give constant work, I do not wish to employ at 
any time more hands than I can give constant work to ; occasionally the men may 
be a few days (three or four) waiting for work, from the delay of dyers, winders, 
warpers. The earnings of these 50 weavers depend in a great degree on the 
description of the piece they are required to weave, such as plain, figured or 
brocaded. The price per yard for weaving of the plain tabinets vary according 
to the count or number of threads of silk in each piece of warp, from G^d. to 
Sid. per yard. I think a good workman could make 25 yards of each of these 
kinds of plain tabinets. They are paid for figured goods. 1 5. a yard; a good 
workman can readily make of these, on a jacquard loom, 24 yards in the week. Wages, figured. 
The brocaded tabinete vary considerably as to the price paid for their weaving, 
from 1 5. 3 d. to 6 s. a yard. These include those shot with gold and silver plate ; Brocaded, 
out of the 50 weavers I employ there are not more than 15 or 20 to whom I 
could entrust to make gold brocade. A weaver whom I would employ on gold 
brocades, if he had constant work, could earn much more than those employed 
on plain or figured tabinets. The weavers on brocaded tabinets can earn from wages.brocaded goods, 
25s. to 2Ss. per week. I think for the last two years the hand-loom weavers on toaSs. peiwcek. 
the plain tabinets could earn from 10 s. to 15s. per week, those on figured from 10s. to 15s. 
20s. to 24s., those on the brocaded from 25s. to 28s. We are subject to con- Figured, 205.10248. 
siderable fluctuations in the tabinet trade. In the January of 1837, the demand 
was low, and I 'W'as obliged to part with some of my weavers, and to spread 
the work I had to give out over a larger number. I did not lower the rate 
of wages, as the weavers in no case allow of this. ###***_ 

The hand -loom weavers employed by me on tabinets are now in as good a con- 
dition, and able to earn as much as at auy period I remember since I entei-ed the 
trade (28 years ago).” 

One of the deputation appointed by the silk weavers to give evidence (Becket), 
states, “ that his earnings for the last three years to have been 1 Z. a week for Three yrs. average, 
1836 , and 14 s. for 1837 and 1838 ; yet that, although this has been his earnings, i/. a week iu 1836, 
cannot be taken as a fair average of the earnings of the trade as a whole, not Hs- a week since, 
from his being a peculiaidy good workman, but from being fortunate in getting 
a high-priced fabric to weave, and constant employment. All weavers, speaking 
generally, at the trade, are sufficiently skilled to make up the different fabrics 
on which they are employed. That the earnings of the weavers depend, not so Wages noisomuch 
much on their skill, as upon the description of work they get to do. The affected by skill as 
difference in the price paid for weaving plain and figured goods, arises from the 
increased outlay required in getting the weaving machinery for the one over tire capital on ma- 
other.” He also states, “ That for the last three years he has, on the average, chincry. 
been kept waiting for work 10 weeks in each year, and that the average period Kept idle 10 weeks 
the trade is kept idle is 13 weeks in each year, but the fluctuations in our trade average for ^ ^ 
causes great difficulty in striking this average. I have known cases where three- 

0.29. 4H4 fourths 
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fourths of the silk -weavers have been, for six or seven weeks, totally idle ; the 
period at which this cessation generally occurs is during the summer, and is 
almost periodical. The whole silk trade having left Dublin, and the tabinet 
being a winter fabric, is the principal cause. During these seasons of want of 
work, the silk weavers are ready to take any employment, but there is none for 
them to get, except such as may be opened expressly for them by the authorities 
such as the works in the park last year. During the time that the weavers 
were employed as labourers in the park,, on the works opened for them, the larger 
portion of them were in constant employment at their own trade, and there was 
no variation in the rate of wages.” This circumstance of a portion of a trade 
working as common labourers on work provided for them to save them from 
starvation, proceeds from the trade regulations, which forbid a reduction of 
wages. The deputation, in another portion of their evidence, states, in refer- 
ence to this subject, “ Sudden changes in the demand for our labour does not 
cause fluctuations in our rates of wages. Wages are regulated between the mas- 
ters and workmen by printed schedules, and alterations in these schedules do 
not occur excepting when great alterations take place ; for in ordinary chano-es 
we seek no advance in wages, nor do the manufecturers take advantage in ordi- 
nary dearths of business to reduce our wages. The alteration in our wao-es 
would not increase the time of our employment ; the reason why this is the case 
is, that tabinets, being an article worn almost exclusively by the nobility and 
gentry, and for a limited time of the year, the article becomes'unsaleable during 
the other portion of the year ; therefore any reduction we could make in our 
wageswould not affect the quantity consumed.” Itwas also stated bythe deputation, 
that “ the weavers work 1 5 hours per day ; that the deductions attendant on the 
weavers making the piece, independent of loom-hire, were 1 s. a week for winding, 
and 6d. a week for light. Those of the weavers who have hired looms pay 1 6d. 

a week for the hire of a plain loom, 2 s. 6d. for the hire of a jacquard. About 40 
silk weavers work in factories, who pay Is. 6 d.a week for the hire of a plain loom, 
and 2 s. 6d. for a jacquard. The expense of winding and light is common to 
all, and stands the silk weavers, on an average, Is. 6d. a week each. There 
are about 20 or 30 silk weavers who occasionally work with undertakers as 
jobbers, and pay Is. 6 </. for a plain, and 2 s. 6d. for a jacquard loom. * * * * 

“ The families of weavers are dependent on the earnings of the weaver, or on 
their own earnings, in occupations dependent upon weaving. The weavers gene- 
rally bring up their children to weaving, or to some branch of business con- 
nected with weaving.” O’Hanlon, one of the deputation, states, “ my family 
consists of my wife and four children, girls, ages 21, 17, 14, and 9 ; my eldest 
daughter is an engine-winder, my next girl enters the warps through the har- 
ness and reeds, she is able to earn at this, for an average of the last three years, 
25. 6d. per week, this business is casual and fluctuating; my next girl of 14 is • 
an apprentice at silk-winding, but earns nothing at present. I am obliged to 
give at least three months of her labour in the shape of an apprentice fee.” 

The trade of weaving whole silk is almost extinct; the few looms employed on vel- 
vets 26 or 30, are not able to obtain work for more than nine months in the year. 
While employed, the weavers are able to earn 15 s. a week, out of which there is 
6 a week to be deducted for winding, and I 5 , 6d. for loom hire when the weaver 
has not a loom of his own, as is generally the case with the velvet weavers. 

In the ribbon trade there are not more than 32 engines engaged, and these 
are only partially employed. The earnings of the weavers per week amount to 
from 8 s. to 10 s. There are also seven single-hand ribbon looms on which the 
weavers are able to earn 4s. a week. The single-hand ribbon weavers are repre- 
sented as in great distress, a large proportion of them in the Mendicity, and that 
many of them rise up daily without knowing how they may be able to obtain 
food during the day. The single-hand ribbon weavers were thrown out of em- 
ployment by the introduction of the ribbon-engine loom. 

Having thus far treated of the extent of the silk trade in Dublin and the pecu- 
niary condition of the weavers, I would now lay before the Comrhissioners the 
past state of the trade as given in evidence, and the causes to which its decline 
has been attributed, and then state what I consider to have been its real condi- 
tion, and the causes to which I attribute its decline. 

It is stated in a paper given in evidence by one of the deputation from the silk 
trade, that in the year 1775 the trade was in a very prosperous condition, and 
that there were in employment at that time, and producing a comfortable means 

of 
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of subsistence to the weaver, 3,400 looms, which also gave employment to 1,700 Weavers of Ireland 

winders, 300 female throwsters, at 6s. a week, 340 dyers, and 200 quill-winders Silk Trade. 

and draw-boyS; making a total of 5,840 persons employed. This statement Nsmber of 

I am led to believe is greatly exaggerated, and I am of opinion that the silk? emXyed ^ 

trade of Dublin never was in the flourishing condition described in the evidence - 

of the weavers. I find it stated by Arthur Young that the imported fabrics had 

increased for the 26 years previous to 1777 , while the raw material worked up 

had decre^ed, a proof that tlie manufacture was in no very healthy condition ; 

and I find that in the year 1777 the Royal Dublin Society, which had established 

a wai-ehouse for the sale of silk in Ireland, wholesale and retail, had only a stock 

to the amount of 12,000 /. in hand, and that from the 23 d of June 1777 to 7th Fe- 

bniary 1778, their average weekly receipts was only 160/., or, per annum, 7,800/., 

although they offered and paid a premium of three per cent, on all wrought 

silk bought by wholesale at their warehouse to be sold again. I cannot think, 

under these circumstances, that the trade was in a healthy condition, or that it 

gave profitable employment to 5,840 individuals when such absurd measures 

were deemed necessary for its protection and promotion. Had the trade been in 

a flourishing condition, I do not think it could have long continued so, w’hen 

a public body took away from the manufacturers and mercers that share of profit 

and consequently that skilful and active superintendence, the results ofself-interesti 

upon which the existence and advance of all manufactures depend. 

It appears from documentary evidence, that in 1784 there were only 800 silk 
looms at work, and that on the 21st of June 1793 the working silk manufacturers 
petitioned the Legislature, and stated that although in 1791 there were 1,200 
silk looms employed, yet in that year there were not nine-tenths of those employed, 
and that the silk manufacturers, weavers, and other individuals depending on that 
trade for Support, were reduced to the greatest possible distress. ° 



The trade was altogether suspended by the rebellion in 1798 , and in 1800 
it was found necessary to protect it by a duty of 10 per cent, on the introduction 
of foreign and British silks. Under the Spitalfields Act the regulation of wages 
and disputes between masters and workmen had been subjected to the control 
of the Royal Dublin Society. It is stated in the Report on the trade, by the Com- 
mittee of Silk Weavers, “ that in 1805 the last rise in wages took place ; that, in 
1809 , they suffered much by the Berlin decrees, which had the effect of raising the 
price of raw silk to an enormous height, so as to prevent the manufacturer from 
purchasing it ; that the weavers were thrown out of employment and enlisted ; 
that from this period succeeding depressions diminished their numbers, and the 
silk trade, extending itself in England, and being established at Macclesfield and 
Manchester, where higher wages were paid than at Spitalfields or Dublin, still 
further reduced the number of silk weavers ; and that, notwithstanding the pro- 
tecting duties, the English manufacturers were, by their increased command of 
capital, able to undersell the Dublin manufacturer. To this circumstance they 
mainly attribute the loss of the silk trade. But they say that when the protect- 
ing duties began to expire in 1821 , and the drawback on home manufactured 
goods was taken off, and steam communication opened with England, the market 
was inundated with goods during the panic of 1825 , at a price less than the cost 
° ^ and that thus the loss of the silk trade was rendered inevi- 

table. It is also stated that in all these changes, the silk weavers suffered more 
in the decline of numbers than in the reduction of wages, as, up to 1824, their 
wages were protected by the Royal Dublin Society. At this period the weavers 
made a reduction of 15 percent, on the price of weaving (whole silk). Yet 
alter all the sacrifices that were made, the effort proved unavailing to preserve 
the trade in whole silks. The English were able to pour their silk goods into 
■Ireland at a price below that for which they could be manufactured in Dublin. 

I find that the value of raw and organzine silk, imported into Ireland in 
1/90 amounted in value to 96,130/., in 1791 to 81,413/., in 1792 to 112,589/., 
1793 to 101,665/., in 1794 to 25,293/., in 179510 51,930/., in 1796 to 
t 797 to 67,300 /., in 1798 to 42,292/., in 1799 to 63,620 /., in 
• ^ 7 o> 4 , 5 i /•? in 1 801 to 43,659 /., in 1802 to 45,282 /., in 1 803 to 74,423 /., 

- in 1805 to 93,103/., in 1806 to 67,222/., in 1807 to 

72,301/., in i 8 og to 34,831 /., in 1810 to 57,100/., in 
, 73,203/. In 1813 I find the number of pounds imported to be 

u ^0,094 lbs.; in 1821, 58,729 lbs. ; in 1825, 62,128 lbs. 

m what has been stated it will be perceived that the silk trade in Ireland, 
4 T from 
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from the period of 1775, has never been extensive or in a prosperous condition, 
but has been subject to continual fluctuations. The actual earnings of the 
weavers at progressive periods since that time, I have not been able to obtain 
accurately, but the prices fixed at the different periods by the Royal Dublin 
Society, taken into consideration with the number of yards a good silk or 
tabinet weaver can weave in the week, will make up for this deficiency. On 
takinr’’ into account the price of provisions, the former inferiority of the 
loom^ the state in which the raw material was supplied, it will, I imagine, be 
found that the weavers now employed on the manufacture of tabinets are nearly 
as well off now, as to their pecuniary earnings, as they have been at any period 
since the establishment of the trade. The number of weavers employed at dif- 
erent periods, since the year 1793, I have no accurate data to reckon from, but 
the value and number of pounds of raw silk imported will enable a general con- 
clusion to be drawn. , , , 

It is, however, evident that the silk trade in Dublin has decreased, and, what- 
ever may be the exaggerations, as to its former state, that it is now -confined to 
the manufacture of one fabric, the tabinets. There can be no doubt that the 
trade in weaving whole silk is extinct, and that the manufactures of velvets, 
handkerchiefs, and ribbons, are reduced to a few looms. The decline of the trade 
is attributed to various causes, both by operatives and employers. _ Lamb, a 
weaver, attributes it “ to the introduction of English and French silks, duty 
free, and the want of a public market-place, where the weavers might send their 
goods for sale.” J. Kelly, both an operative and employer, “ to the repeal of the 
protecting duties, and the want of capital ; the duty on thrown silk, and the 
liigh price of provisions, caused by the Com Laws, and the more particularly to 
the effects of combinations on the part of the weavers.” This, he states, is the 
great cause of the decline of the trade. “ The effects of combinations is one of the 
great causes of the downfal of the trade and consequent distress. A man of the 
name of M‘ConnelI, a silk-manufacturer, who carried on the trade to a great 
extent, had a quantity of work going on, and made an agreement with his men, 
in one branch of the business, to get it done for less than the standard price. The 
body of the trade got information of it, and stopped his works ; would not allow 
the men to fulfil their engagements ; called a meeting, and ordered all his work 
home (i e. the work he had out in the looms), unfinished, and fined him^ 10 1. 
for committing that crime against their will. They would not suffer him to 
proceed with his business until he agreed to pay the fine, and the full price in 
future for all the work out. He paid the fine, and got his work finished, and, 
when it was finished, quitted the trade. So disgusted was he with the conduct 
of the men, and the fearful effects of such a system of combination. “ I myself,” 
said he, “ about nine months ago, made an agreement with men (who solicited 
me) to give them work under the usual price, trade being remarkably low.- The 
body got information, and called a general meeting on tliat business, and came 
to the unanimous resolution at the meeting that no person, for the future, should 
work for me. These resolutions were passed, and in a few nights after my works 
were consumed, by vitriol thrown in through the windows by unknown persons, 
and no person connected with the trade would work for me for fear of the body- 
informations were lodged against 11 persons, by men who worked with me at the 
time, and they were tried in about five months after for combination ; but in con- 
sequence of the terror exercised by the body over the persons who lodged^ the 
informations before the magistrate, the witnesses, on the trial, swore the direct 
• contrary of the very informations they had given before the magistrate. They 
were then indicted for perjury. The effect of all this was to drive me from the 
business. The unions in my trade have regular officers, meetings, and collec- 
tions to support their combinations. They would not allow me, though having 
served my full time to the ribbon trade, to work at the broad silk, though in 
every respect the same, except one being broad and the other narrow ; a great 
hardship this ; and as a manufacturer they would not allow me to take an 
apprentice at it. I look upon the system of combination which exists as one oi 
the great causes of the decline of the trade. A few individuals frame a system 
of rules and laws, and call themselves ‘ a common committee,’ tax the whole 
trade for their purposes, and enforce their laws and their system of taxation on 
the trade, the majority of whom are totally ignorant of their proceedings, and 
have no voice in the framing of their laws, but are obliged, from fear, to submit to 
the laws of this committee. The committee men are generally composed of lead- 
ing undertakers of work, who give it out as well as weave it ; and so they have 
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the less forward and more humble workmen in their power by these means. The 
principal leaders of this body are generally great spokesmen, and are always sure of 
getting themselves in the first instance appointed on the committee by self-election. 
Part of the combination committee of each trade is in connexion with a general 
combination committeeyr body of all trades. To this each trade that has formed 
a body or a union sends its delegates ; and generally, when any of their laws are to 
be enforced against any one who has come under their displeasure, the person to 
punish and the punishment is pronounced and awarded by persons connected 
with totally different pursuits and trades. This connexion with a general body of 
all trades is denied by the silk weavers; but though I cannot speak of it from 
personal knowledge, as I can of their own system of combination and its fearful 
effects, still I am fully persuaded and convinced of the truth of it.” 

Lamb, a ribbon weaver, “ attributes the decline to want of capital to compete 
with England, the withdrawal of the protecting duties, and the undue advantage 
which the poor-rates in England, as a partial payment of wages, gave the 
English.” Flood, a ribbon weaver, attributes the decline of the trade to power- 
looms, and that ribbons are now made by steam so cheap, that to make them at 
the same price by hand would not be worth any one’s while; he could not live 
by it. Also to the introduction of the engine-loom, by which many ribbons are 
woven at the same. The consequence is that where there were 1,000 figured 
libbon looms about 35 years ago, there are not two. Becket, a tabinet weaver, 
and one of the deputation appointed to give evidence, attributes the decline and 
distress in the trade to “ the sudden changes the tabinet trade is subject to from 
depending on the fashions, which create sudden rises in the demand for their 
labour ; to power-looms, which though not used in weaving silks in Dublin, yet 
ca,used an increase of hands at the silk weaving, and was one of the causes of the 
withdrawal of the trade in whole silks from Dublin.” 

In the statement of the trade, handed in by the committee of silk weavers, the 
cause of the decline of the trade is attributed “ to the superiority of England in 
her capital and machinery, which enabled her to undersell the Irish manufac- 
turer ; to a repeal of the prohibitory duties, and the protection afforded them by 
tlie Royal Dublin Society, under the Spitalfields Act, and to the introduction of 
the principles of free trade, from which time the trade in whole silk declined in 
Dublin at a railroad pace.” 

The following causes are assigned for the decline of the silk trade by the 
master manufacturers. By Mr. MTntire, “ to the effects of the union, and the 
consequent withdrawal of a large number of consumers, the withdrawal of the 
protecting duties in 1826 , want of capital, from which the Irish are driven out 
ofyven the home market, from the superiority of English capital and enter- 
prise.” Mr. Gheoghegan states, “ that he is not aware of any peculiar causes 
affecting the hand-loom weavers in his branch of trade (poplin), which did not 
operate alike on all the other labouring classes of the community, and thinks 
that the distress to which the hand-loom weavers in his department have been 
occasionally subj ect, has arisen from the want of demand for the article they manu- 
facture.” He also states “ that the hand-loom weavers, during periods of employ- 
ment and prosperity, have not been sufficiently provident, and that many .'have 
neglected to save money at those periods who might have done so.” Mr. Atkinson, 
tabinet manufacturer, attributes the decline of the silk trade to the want of capital 
and to^ the withdrawal of the protecting duties, which caused the English goods to 
come in and undersell the Irish manufacturer. * * That in 1826 , owing 

to the failures in England, goods were produced at half-price, and that having a 
iwge stock he was obliged to sell his goods at a very great loss, owing to the influx 
of English silks at a very reduced price. * * Also, that owing to the former 

sysmm of English poor-laws, the manufacturers could make goods cheaper 
in England. He also attributes the decline of the trade to the tardiness of the 
weavers to reduce their wages, although they did after some time reduce them 
somewhat towards the Manchester scale of prices. But it would have been 
etter for the trade if done sooner. If at wholesale, he could have sold his goods 
c leaper ; wholesale buyers would have bought more largely. The detention 
o work by the weavers, and the want of a law to protect silk manufacturers from 
us circumstance, and any injury their goods may receive in the loom, operates 
most injuriously on the trade. He has 40 s. worth of silk quite useless, and has 
no remedy ; and though the silk was spoiled by the winders oiling it, the winders 
are threatening to compel him to pay for the winding. 

^•^ 9 * 412 Alderman 
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Alderman Abbott, for many years one of the most extensive silk manufacturers 
and mercers in Dublin, states : “ I am acquainted with the state of the silk trade 
for the last 50 years. When I remember it first it was flourishing, and gave 
employment to a large number of individuals, consisting of silk throwsters, dyers, 
winders, warpers, weavers, and dressers ; even as far back as I can remember 
considerable fluctuations took place in the trade, but were merely temporary, 
occasioned by the wear of muslins and other fabrics. Up to 1829 I was 
engaged in the wholesale silk trade, employing a large number of looms ; im- 
ported my own silk, and had it manufactured here. I left the trade in conse- 
quence of the combinations amongst the workmen. I called my weavers together, 
and they agreed to make a considerable reduction in the price of weaving when 
they got the work out for the winter’s trade, the committee of the combinators 
took the shuttles from them, and would not allow them to finish their work in 
the looms until I agreed to give the full London prices ; in consequence of which, 

I did not think it safe any longer to continue in the trade, and I retired from 
business. This occurred in the year 1826. The weavers were accustomed to fix 
the prices of weaving; and, as I stated before, I called them together and told 
them, as the facility was so great for getting goods from England, and the pro- 
tecting duty being taken oif, that I could not with safety give tliem the London 
prices. I manufactured every thing that could be made, from silk velvets, rib- 
bons, &c. &c. See. I believe there are very few silk weavers here now, except 
the tabinet weavers. I attribute the Avithdrawal of the trade in whole silks to 
the combinations of the men, who would not work at Manchester prices, but 
insisted on London prices, which the manufacturer here could not afl’ord to 
give.” 

The Commissioners will perceive that the causes assigned for the decline of the 
trade in Dublin, would, in most cases, equally apply to the manufacture of silk in 
the other parts of the United Kingdom, and no reason is shown w^hy these 
should peculiarly affect the trade in Dublin. If causes have been assigned for 
the decline of the silk trade in Dublin, which have not produced the effects attri- 
buted to them in cases to which they were equally applicable, we must look for 
and take into consideration the other causes which peculiarly bear on and affect 
the silk trade in Ireland. Of these, the repeal of the protecting duties, as far as 
they were peculiar to Ireland, is the first. The history of the trade in- Dublin, 
which has been already glanced at, will show that in proportion as boun- 
ties and protections decreased, the silk trade increased; that in 1793, w'hen 
the protecting duties were at the highest, the trade was at the lowest ebb ; that 
when these duties were reduced to 10 per cent, from 30, the trade increased. In 
1805, according to the evidence of the deputation of weavers, wages were at the 
maximum, and it appears that, in 1813, when a further reduction of the duties 
had taken place, 104,186 lbs. of raw silk had been imported into Ireland, 
whereas, in 1801, there were only 60,030. In 1815 there was ^ large a quan- 
tity of silk goods imported as was manufactured in the country, notwithstanding 
the prohibitory duties on the importation of wrought silks, and the fact that the 
Irish manufacturer paid less duty on organzine silk than the London merchant. 

It does not appear that those individuals who attribute the decline of the silk 
trade to the repeal of the protecting duties, have given any reasons, or shown 
any cause, why the Irish silk trade requires peculiar legislative protection, or 
what are the disadvantages under which it labours. It is not stated why the 
manufacture of silk ought not to be carried on in Dublin as profitably as in the 
other parts of the kingdom where trade is free. 

The destructive effects of combinations amongst the operatives is strongly 
stated in the evidence of J. Kelly and Alderman Abbott, for many years the 
most extensive silk-mercer and manufacturer in Ireland. Their evidence on 
this subject I have quoted at length ; it is a matter to which I cannot too strongly 
direct the attention of the Commissioners. It cannot be doubted that illegal 
and dangerous combinations amongst, the workmen have operated most inju- 
riously on the trade, driven many of the most extensive manufacturers out of it, 
and deterred others from directing that capital andintelligeuce towards it, by which 
alone it could be preserved or enabled to compete with the other silk-weaving 
districts of the empire. If not checked, this system will speedily drive away the 
portion of the silk trade which now remains. 

The day or two previous to my leaving Ireland, I called on a manufacturer of 
high respectability, and the head of one of the oldest houses in the trade, who 

had 
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Kad previously (last May) given me evidence. He told me tliat since I had exa- Weavers of Ireland 

mined him, he had set up a hand-loom weaving factory for broad silks ; had Silk Trade. 

gone to England and expended a sum of 700/. in purchasing Jacquard-looms of 

the best construction, and a machine for winding silk. He took me to see his ^ a °^Esa 

factory. I found it the best arranged, and the most healthy and convenient fac- ‘ 

tory I had ever seen ; but out of upwards of 30 looms, only 12 were at work, and 

the winding-machine appeared never to have been used. I asked the reason of Combinations. 

this; he told me, when he had finished his arrangements tliere was a meeting 

ofthebody of the trade called, and that they had passed a resolution not to 

allow more than 12 weavers to work for him, and he was directed not, on any 

account, to use the winding-machine : “ The consequence is, sir, that although I 

give the same rate of wages as that fixed by the union, if I was to give 10o7. as 

an inducement, I could not get a thirteenth weaver to work for me. But this 

is not ail; they passed another resolution forbidding the 12 weavers to pay me 

more than 1 5. Qd. each for the use of the looms, though 25. 6cZ. is the fixed Instance of tbeir 

price, when the manufacturer supplies a Jacquard-loom ; and to-morrow there is effects. 

to be a meeting of the trade to limit the number of weavers that they will 

permit to work for me to six. The other manufacturers are either afraid or 

unwilling to assist me to put down this combination. The consequence is, that 

after sustaining immense loss, I must withdraw from the trade. The silk- 

winders are so exasperated at my introducing a winding-machine, though I 

never used it, that I dare not, even in the open day, walk through the liberty, 

the very women would pelt me with stones or mud.” 

The combinations of the operatives have not only driven the most extensive Compelsilkweaver^ 
and wealthy manufacturers out of the trade, but, by the unjust and illegal con- ^ 

trol which they assume over the industry of their fellow'-workmen, they have 
compelled them to emigrate to some place where they can exercise their judgment 
as regards the disposal of their own labour. The consequence has been, that 
many of the best Irish silk weavers, sooner than submit to such a tyranny, have 
from time to time migrated to Manchester and other silk-weaving districts of 
England, where they have been glad to get employment at a much lower rate 
than that fixed by the trade in Dublin. There are in fact more Irish workmen 
now in Macclesfield than English. Mr. Curran, the secretary of the Manchester 
silk weavers, in his evidence, stated, “ After the Spitalfields Act was repealed, 
the silk weavers in Dublin combined not to take lower wages from their em- 
ployers than they had previously reoeived ; and numbers came over here, where Effects of their 
in many instances they were obliged to take a lower rate of wages than the eraigr.»tion. 
rules of their trade in Dublin would permit. This had the effect of withdrawing 
a large portion of the trade from Dublin, and opening a market in Dublin for 
the Manchester silks, which more than compensated for the increase in the 
labour market, from the additional number of silk weavers that had migrated 
from Dublin.” It was also stated in evidence received by the Poor Law Inquiry 
Commissioners for Ireland, from a silk manufacturer : “ I have lately seen some Combinations, 
of the weavers who went from here to Macclesfield ; many of them told me they 
•should be glad to return home and work for half their present wages.” And 
again : “ If I were to set up 50 or 60 fresh looms to work, a meeting of the 
weavers would immediately take place to consider if they would wox'k at the 
prices I should offer them ; at first they would consent, and as soon as e^'ery- 
thing was prepared for them, I have no doubt but that they would strike and 
leave me in the lurch, and thus, through their own obstinacy, continue to linger 
in a state of almost staiwation, rather than work under the prices they had them- 
selves fixed upon.” The Dublin silk weavers require each weaver, before he 
can be allowed to work, to have served a regular apprenticeship : the limit is 
seven years. Becket, one of the deputation, states in his evidence, “ Weavers Umlcaiion of ap- 
serve a regular apprenticeship. The widows and daughters of weavers are per- prentices, 
mitted to weave, if they can do so ; though the trade does not allow of more than 
two daughters of a weaver to w'eave. Each weaver is allowed to take two 
apprentices, which we consider sufficient for keeping up the numbers which the 
■trade requires.” ' 

The remedies proposed were those which I shall now enumerate : In the state- 
ments, of the trade drawn up by the committee of the silk weavers, the weavers 
“ express their full confidence in the wisdom and benevolence of the Legislature ; 

•and their fear that, from their limited information and partial knowledge, they 
■could not themselves tell what would better their condition ; they, however, 
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Specify some measures which in their opinion vvould effectually remove the evil& 
of which they complain, and give the weavers what is their natural right, and the 
climax of their ambition, constant employment, and a just compensationfor it. They 
first propose a total repeal, orsucha modification of theComLawsas would improve 
the condition of the manufacturing population, whose interests and rights they state 
should not be forgotten by their rulers. Next, they ask for a Wages protection bill, 
such a one as would secure to them an equivalent for their labour amid any 
alterations that might take place in the markets; one which would not be local 
in its application, as the Spitalfields Act was, but would extend over the United 
Kingdom. They also state that they think a board of trade, consisting of em- 
ployers and workmen, established in any locality for the Arpose of fixing a 
minimum rate of wages for a definite period, that minimum to be changed by 
the same board as often as circumstances would call for a change, would be a 
great advantage ; or if the Government would give them a graduated scale of 
wages, regulated by the fluctuations which might occur in the necessaries of life, 
or by some means secure to the labourer the fair reward for his labour, and pre- 
vent some employers taking advantage of men’s necessities in a dearth of trade, 
that their state would be greatly improved. Thirdly, they propose a limitation 
to the produce of machinery, either by a tax on the quantity produced by power, 
or by contracting the number of the hours per day that machinery works. 

“ Fourthly, they ask for a duty on the introduction of silks into Ireland, and a re- 
peal of the duties which prohibit the admission of their mixed goods into France ; 
encouragement of the produce of their looms by obtaining for them the patron- 
age of the court and the nobility. Fifthly, a loan of 50,000 or 60,000 L, to be ad- 
vanced on proper security to some qualified persons, so as to enable them to pro- 
cure the advantages which the English capitalists have.” 

The Commissioners will perceive that most of these proposed remedies are 
quite inapplicable to the actual circumstances of the trade and the country, and 
that some of them would tend to defeat rather than promote the object for which 
they are recommended. 

Having thus stated the causes assigned by both employers and operatives for 
the decline, and the remedies proposed to revive the silJc trade in Dublin, I would 
submit to the Commissioners the conclusions which appear to me to result from 
the evidence laid before me, and from the experience I have acquired. 

It appears from what has been already stated, taking the mean between the 
statements of the employers and operatives, that the earnings of the hand- 
loom silk weavers of Dublin, for the average of the last three years, amount to 
from 12 s. to 15 s. a week on each loom, deducting the average periods they 
have been kept waiting for work, and deducting the expenses of room-hire, light, 
and winding. This rate of earnings is as high, if not higher, than those of any 
class of weavers in the United Kingdom. Considering the. low rate of earnings 
of the great majority of the labouring classes in Ireland, and the fluctuations to 
which all classes of labourers are exposed, the silk weavers of Dublin are in a 
much better condition, as to the amount of their pecuniary earnings, than the 
great mass of their fellow workpeople, and have, according to the terms of the 
Commissioners’ instructions, no “ claim to any interference in their behalf 
beyond the general and impartial superintendence which the Legislature ought 
to extend to every class of Her Majesty’s subjects.” 

From the limited demand for tabinets, owing to the expensive nature of the 
fabric, and its almost total dependance on the caprice of fashion, there is no 
temptation held out for embarking new capital in its manufacture, and there is 
at present little competition in its sale. Purchasers are dissuaded from all 
attempts to obtain a reduction of price, by representations of the charitable effect 
that is to result from buying Irish tabinets. It is considered patriotic, and a 
genteel mode of bestowing charity, to purchase a few yards of this material. 
Unenlightened charity and despotic fashion combine to maintain the delusion. 
The trade is constantly trembling on the verge of ruin; and the manufacturers 
would long since have been unable to continue to pay the present rate of wages 
to the weaver, and remain in the trade, but for the continual appeals made to 
public benevolence, and the prevalent belief that the loss, even of a trade thus 
artificially supported, would, under the present circumstances of Ireland, be a 
public calamity. 

From the ill-judged interference on the part both of the Legislature and the 
operatives, which mark the history of the silk trade in Dublin, it has never been , 
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•able to attain that healthy condition which would enable it to compete with its 
less indulged rivals, or which would enable it to prevent or recover from the 
injurious effects of the combinations and trade regulations by which the short- 
sighted operative endeavoured to prop it. The protective duties granted at the 
Union, and the effects of the regulation of a rate of wages by the Dublin 
Society, prevented the industry of the silk weavers from being exercised, or a 
due regard being paid to economy, and the manufacturer trusted to his pro- 
tective duties rather than to his own energy and skill. The high price of the 
fabric, added to the change in the fashions, induced the substitution of other 
fabrics. It was not until after the protecting duties were withdrawn, that the 
•use of silk became general among the middle classes. It was confined to the 
higher and wealthy classes of society, whose numbers were very limited, and it 
was considered as a distinctive mark of wealth and station. The manufacturer 
was exposed to constant vicissitudes, and the history of the trade was that of one 
continued series of rises and falls. The only article which was able to maintain 
a demand, either in the home or foreign markets, was the poplin, which trade 
•was not affected by the protective duties. 

• The protecting duties being removed and trade left free, the injurious combi- 
nations of the operatives being prevented, which from the value of tlie raw 
material is the more peculiarly injurious in the silk trade, I do not see why the 
silk trade in Dublin, under more enlightened conduct on the part of the 
Legislature, the employers, and the operatives, should not be revived. The 
Irish silk trade ought, under proper managemsnt, to afford as ample employ- 
ment and profit (according to the capital invested in it) to those engaged in the 
various operations requisite for its manufacture, as are enjoyed by those engaged 
in the manufacture of silk in any other portion of the United Kingdom. 

The moral condition of the silk weavers of Dublin, considering the alternations 
of prosperity and adversity to which they have been exposed, I believe to be as 
high as that of any other class of their fellow tradesmen in Ireland. The want of 
forethought and the improvidence which pervade all classes of operatives in the 
Irish metropolis is productive of the most injurious effects. From the depres- 
sions to which their trade is subject, they are, it appears, thrown out of employ-; 
ment, taking the average of the last three years, for from two to three months in 
each year. The wages received during the period of employment, with frugality, 
should enable them to provide against these depressions of their trade, and, if 
equally divided, would afford an adequate means of subsistence throughout each 
year. Yet, on the recurrence of these stagnations, they are unable to meet 
them, and maintain themselves by going in debt, or by having recourse to the 
pawn office. During a renewal of employment they are seldom able to clear them- 
selves before another stagnation occurs, which they are in a worse position to meet. 
Thus, from want of abstinence and forethought, and the fluctuations between 
■full employment and total idleness, they are involved in a circle of evils repro- 
ducing and increasing each other, until they are left in such a state as to be 
reduced, on the slightest fluctuation or depression in their trade, to a condition 
of absolute stai’vation. They present continually the deplorable spectacle of a 
body of able and skilful tradesmen, with large families looking to them for sup- 
port, whose average yearly earnings ought to be sufficient for their maintenance, 
reduced to the necessity of depending for their supply of the necessaries of life 
■on the bounty of their friends, or on the unprofitable charity of the public. 

The influence of this state of things on the morals of the silk weavers, it is 
unnecessary for me to point out ; yet, under these circumstances, neither from 
•evidence or personal investigation into their condition, taken as a body, can 
dishonesty, intemperance, or idleness be laid to their charge. The only class of 
hand-loom weavers against which I have received no evidence, under the head 
of embezzlement, is the silk weavers of Dublin, although the temptation to 
this crime, from the value and portability of the raw material committed to their 
charge, is, I need not state, one to which they are peculiarly liable. As to the 
intellectual and educational state of the silk weavers, I consider them to be a 
most intelligent body, and, as far as having received, when children, the rudi- 
ments of education, reading, writing, and arithmetic go, the best educated class 
of weavers I have met. I know no other class of tradesmen, as a body, superior 
to them in these respects. A larger portion of children from the parochial 
schools, and other educational institutions, were formerly apprenticed to the silk 
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Weavers of Ireland, trade than to any other, which will, in a great degree, account for this 
Silk Trade. circumstance. 

As to the extent of their knowledge with reference to their own trade, I con- 
C G^Otwl acquainted with the nature and principles of the machinery 

waj, 'sq. implements they employ, and the means of improving them. But as to 
the number or the accessibleness of the markets for their labour, the means of 
bettering their condition, the rates of wages paying in the other silk districts 
of the empire, the laws by which their trade and all trades are regulated, the 
position in which they stand as compared to other classes of their own trade, or 
the other operatives of the kingdom, they are perfectly ignorant. They are 
ignorant of their rights as well as their duties. They know not how far their 
condition depends on their own conduct, their employers, or on causes over 
which neither they or their employers can have control. Hence proceed the 
combinations; ‘hence, in a great degree, the improvidence and want of fore- 
thought, the results of which it has been my painful duty to detail. 

They have no money to buy books ; there are no book societies to which 
they can subscribe ; they do not frequent mechanics’ institutions, because there 
are none to freqrxent. If they have any desire for intellectual occupation or im- 
provement, they have no means of gratifying it; and this very desire, which 
must be satisfied with good or evil, in the absence of the means for obtaining the 
one, must be supplied by the other. 

As to the extent to which the children of the weavers frequent schools, I give 
tables in my evidence books, answering the different heads of my instruc- 
tions on this subject, as far as information was capable of being acquired. It 
must appear how inadequate (in many cases) the description of schools fre- 
quented, the ages of the children, or the length of time which their parents 
permit them to remain at scliool, are for conferring a permanent or useful edu- 
cation, or enabling them to perform their duty in their station. 

In the personal examination of those children which I have been able to 
make, in few instances have I found either the quantity or the quality of edu- 
cation they had acquired, or were likely to acquire, such as would be calculated 
to be of permanent use to them in after life. 

On the part of the weavers I have found, in most cases, a desire to give their 
children an education ; but imperfect reading and writing, and a knowledge of 
the elements of arithmetic, comprise their notions of this term. Even this 
desire is seldom sufficiently strong to cause them to forego any immediate advan- 
tage which the labour of their children may afford, and it is exercised only 
towards those whose tender ages render them incapable of affording any profit- 
able labour ; consequently it excludes those very individuals to whom mental 
cultivation is most applicable and most wanting. 



Linen Trade. 

Linen Trade. The general state of the dinen trade has been alreadj' slightly noticed, and. 

some of the circumstances, which are to be taken into account in forming a due 

estimate of its present state, have been glanced at. Its early history is involved 
in the same obscurity as that of the other manufactures of Ireland. A Committee 
of the Irish House of Commons endeavoured to elucidate its use and progress, but 
the information collected was vague and unsatisfactory, and does not tend to 
I throw much light, available for present useful purposes, on the subject. It was 
found that the linen trade was enumerated as one of the principal branches of 
Irish manufacture in the 33d of Henry the 8th, 1542, and a law was passed to 
prevent forestalling by the grey yarn merchants. This Act was revived by the 
11th of Elizabeth, and clauses added, prohibiting the steeping of hemp or flax 
in rivers ; and by the 13th of Elizabeth all persons were prohibited from export- 
ing flax and linen, except merchants living in cities and boroughs ; and by 
another Act, in the same year, a duty of 12d. a pound was imposed on all flax or 
linen yam exported, and 8 d. additional for the use of the town from which it 
was exported. In this Act it was recited, that Irish merchants had been ex- 
porters of these articles for more than 100 years. By subsequent Acts and pro- 
clamations, during the reigns of Charles the 1st and 2d, particular attention 
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was paid to these manufactures, from which is evident that the kingdom pos- 
sessed an export trade in such commodities at these early periods. 

From the measures adopted by the Earl of Strafford to encourage the linen 
manufacture, its establishment has generally been attributed to him. He sent to 
Holland for flax-seed, and to the Netherlands for competent w-orkmen The 
flax was sown, and succeeded according to expectation. Spinners and looms 
were set to work ; and his Lordship, to animate others, embarked himself in the 
business 30,000 1. of his private fortune. But the troubles that then broke out 
put a stop to this enterprize. To the exertions of Sir William Temple and the 
Duke of Ormonde, other writers have attributed the origin of this trade. The state 
of warfare and the great change of property which took place after the great rebel- 
lion, and which may be said not to have subsided until long after the restoration of 
Charles the 2d, were incompatible with the progress, or almost existence of manu- 
factures ; the population of the country being reduced to 850,000. Sir William 
Petty mentions, that at the restoration, the weavers of Ireland, with their families 
amounted to but 30,000, while, at the same time, there were 18,800 ‘‘ followino- the 
trade of drink ! ” The Duke of Ormonde, Charles’s lieutenant, endeavoure“d to 
revive the manufacturing industry of Ireland, and procured several Acts for the 
encouragement of the linen trade, and also for inviting Protestant strangers to 
settle in the kingdom. He sent Irishmen to be instructed in the details of the linen 
manulacture in Flanders, and engaged Sir William Temple to send over 500 
Brabant families expert in the business ; he also procured operatives from Rochelle 
^d the Isle of Rli^; Sir William Cartaret supplied him with a considerable number 
of workmen from Jersey and the adjacent ports of France. He established a factory 
and built tenements for the workmen, at Chapelizod, near Dublin, where he had 
300 hands at work, and erected another factory at his own town of Carrick-on- 
Suir, assigning to the workmen 500 acres of land near the town, for three lives 
and 31 ;^ars, at a peppercorn for the lives, and afterwards at two-thirds of the 
value. Colonel Laurence, who was confidentially employed by Lord Ormonde, 
declared that on this account posterity would own their future affluence to be 
a blessing they derived from his Grace’s great wisdom.” The Duke of Ormonde’s 
example was followed by many other landowners, and Lord Dungannon in 
Ulster, gathered the scattered elements of the linen manufacture, and gave 
encouragement, attended with great success, to the Scotch settlers, who broi^ht 
m a surprisingly short time, the manufacture of coarse linen to great perfection • 
insomuch, that Laurence, in his work entitled The Interest of Ireland, published 
in 1682 , says, “ My opinion is, that there is not a greater quantity of linen pro- 
duced in the like circuit in Europe; and although the generality of their cloth 
14 years since was flimsy and thin, yet of late it is much improved, to a good 
hrmness and strength.” ® 

In William the Third’s reign the linen trade rose to importance, from the 
compact entered into between the English and Irish merchants to discourage 
Uie woollen trade and promote the linen trade of Ireland; the jealousy of the 
English manufactures being aroused by the considerable exportation of woollen 
manufacture from Ireland. To the addresses of the English Parliament on this 
subject, the King returned the following answer, on the 2d of July 1698 : “ I 
shall do all tha:t in me lies to discourage the woollen manufacture in Ireland, 
and to encourage the linen manufacture there, and to promote the trade of 
England. On this the Irish Parliament made the following comment, when it 
of the speech from the throne by the Lords Justices : 
w'n assure your Excellencies that we shall endeavour to esta- 

blish a linen and hempen manufacture here, and render the same useful to Eno-- 
land, as well_as advantageous to this kingdom; and we hope to find such°a 
emperament in respect to the woollen trade here, that the same may not be 
injurious to England.” 

The consequence of this was a law, passed the 25 th of March 1629 , levying 
4 s. additional duty on every 20 s. value of broad cloth exported out of Ireland, 
n s. on every 20 s. value of serges, baize, kerseys, stuffs, or any other work 
A made of wool, or mixed with wool, friezes only excepted, 

r ur Young states, “ The addresses of the two Houses to the King carry the 
earest evidence of their source, the jealousy of merchants and manufacturers; 
migit add, their ignorance too. They were dictated upon the narrow idea that, 
e prosperUy of the woollen fabrics of Ireland was inconsistent with the welfare 
^lose 01 England. It would at present be fortunate for both kingdoms if these 
4 K errors 
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errors had been confined to the last century.” Sir William Temple and other 
writers in the English interest endeavour to show that in this agreement there 
was a fair reciprocity, and that it was as becorning the Irish to forego any in- 
terference with woollens, as it was the English not to venture on linens. It 
would appear that the Irish had reason to complain that this arrangement was 
not honourably kept by England. We find loud complaints made in the begin- 
ning of the reign of George 3d, that by the 23 d of George the 2d, England 
imposing a duty on Irish sail-cloth, and not permitting checked, striped, printed, 
painted,” stained, or dyed linens to be imported into England, and, by giving 
bounty to the linen manufacture in England, without fully extending the same 
to Ireland, had violated the protection she had promised to Ireland of her flax 
and hempen manufactures. It is also to be remembered that the compact as to 
linens and woollens, even if observed, was unfair towards Ireland ; for the 
linen manufacture was not more than in its infancy, while the woollen was fully 
established, and the principal manufacture of the country. Owing to the 
eagerness of the Irish manufacturers to profit by the advantage of foreign trade, 
Wallace, in his essays, states, “ Many of the Irish goods exported were of such 
defective quality, owing to the infant state of the manufacture, that the cha- 
racter, and consequently the interests, of the Irish manufactures and commerce 
were very much injured by their premature appearance in foreign markets.” 

'Pile immigration of French manufacturers, after the revmcatlou of the edict of 
Nantes, into Ireland, to which I have already alluded, gave considerable impetus 
to the linen trade. The principal of these, a Mr. Lewis Cromelin, obtained a patent 
for carrying on and improving the linen manufacture, together with a grant of 
800 /. per annum, as interest of 10,000/. to be advanced by him as capital for 
conducting the same; 200 /. per annum for his trouble ; 120 1 . per mnum for 
three assistants ; and 60 /. per annum for the support of a French minister, in 
the town of Lisburn, where many of the emigrants settled. In 1705 this gentleman 
wrote a work on the linen trade, which, at the time, was^ supposed to have con- 
siderable influence in extending the manufacture. Previous to Mr. Cromelin s 
time, uo weh finer than a li-"* had been made in Ireland ; hut he impoited 

1,000 looms from Holland, and spinning-wheels on an improved construction,* 
His efforts were crowned with considerable success. Until the 4 th of Queen 
Anne, linen was not permitted to be exported duty-free, and in the 9 th of 
her reign a board of trustees of the linen and hempen manufactures was 
established. In the 8th of George 1st, 1,500 /. was granted to build a linen 
hall, and in the 10th of the same reign, 2,000 /. was also granted for the encou- 
ragement of the growth of flax and hemp. It would occupy too much space, 
and not tend to any useful purpose, to enumerate all the numerous law's passed 
with the intent to promote the linen trade in Ireland. Previous to 1778 , 
bleached linen was sold in the fairs; the same person who manufactured it 
bleached it. When the manufacture extended, bleaching became a separate 
business. 

The following table will show the progress of the linen manufacture from the 
year 1700 to the year 1777 . 



AN account of the E.vport of Linen Cloth and Linen Yarn, from Ireland. 



In llie 
YEAR. 


Linen Cloth. 


Yarn. 


Value of Cloth 
at 1 s. 3 d. per Yard. 


Value of Yarn 
at £. 6. per 120 lbs. 


Total Value. 




Yards. 


Ciiits. 


£. 


£. 


£. 






. 


14,112 


— 


— 


1710 - 


1,688,574 


7,975 


105,537 


47,853 


153,389 




1,254,815 


7,321 


78,425 


43,928 


122,354 




1,376,122 


7,91'! 


86,007 


47,496 


133,504 




1,819,816 


11.802 


113,738 


70,815 


184,554 




2,188,272 


15,078 


155,002 


1.58,326 


313,329 




2,153,120 


13,931 


107,650 


146,283 


253,939 




2,188,105 


10,747 


109,405 


112,847 


222,252 


1717 - 


«,437,«65 


. 18,052 


132,018 


189,555 


321,574 



* Dubourdieu’s Survey of Antrim. 
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In the 
YEAR. 


Linen Cloth. 


Ya,„. 


Value of Cloth 
at 1 s. 3(1. perY'ard. 


Value of Yarn 
at £. 6 . per 130 lbs. 


.Total Value. 




Yards. 


Cvots. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


1718 - 


2,247,375 


14,050 


121,732 


147,527 


269,260 


1719 - 


2,359,352 


15,070 


127,798 


158,239 ' 


286,038 


1720 - 


2,437,984 




121,899 


94,334 




1721 - 


2,520,703 


14.696 


126,035 


88,178 


214,213 


1722 - 


3,419,994 


14,754 


170,995 


88,524 j 


259,519 


1723 - 


4,378,545 


15,672 


2 18,927 


94,637 


312,964 


1724 - 


3,879.00 


14,594 


193,958 


87,564 


281,522 


1725 - 


3,864,987 


13,701 


193,249 


82,207 


275,457 


1726 - 


4,368,395 


^7^507 


218,419 


1 05,042 


323,46a 


1727 - 


a.768,88a 


17,287 


238,444 


103,720 




1728 - 


4,692,764 


31,450 


834.638 


62,975 




3729 - 


3,927,918 


11,855 


196,-395 


65,206 


261,602 


1730 ' 


4,136,203 


io,o83 


206,810 


55,485 




173> - 


3,775,830 


13,746 


220,256 


84,194 


304,451 


1732 - 


3,792,55’ 


15.343 


237.034 


92,061 


309.096 


1733 - 


4,777,076 


13,357 


298,567 


82,372 


380,939 


1734- - 


.5,451,758 


18,122 


340,734 


108,733 


449,468 


1735 - 


6,761,151 


15,900 


422,571 


94,405 




173S - 


6,508,151 


14,743 


406,759 


88,463 


495,22 2 


1737 - 


6,138,785 


14,695 


409,252 


18,173 


497,325 


1738 - 


5,175,744 


15.945 


345,049 


95,674 


440,724 


1739 - 


5,96-2,316 


18,200 


397,487 


129,202 




1740 - 


6,627,771 


.8,542 


441,851 


111,256 


553,108 


1741 . 


7,207,741 


21,656 


480,516 


129,941 


Cio,457 


1742 - 


7,074,168 


16,330 


471,611 


97,984 




1743 - 


6,058,041 


14.169 


403,869 


85,016 


488,885 


1744 ■ 


6,124,892 


18,011 


459,366 


108,066 


567,432 


1745 ’ 


7,171,963 


22,066 


537,897 


132,398 


670,20.5 


174G - 


6,820,786 


27,741 


511,588 


166,451 


678,010 


3747 - 


9,633,884 


28,910 


722,541 


173,464 


896,005 


1748 . 


8,692,67 1 


19,418 


543,291 


116,508 


659,800 


1749 - 


9,504.338 


21,694 


594,021 


130,164 


724,185 


1750 - 


13,200,460 


22,373 


653,360 


134,238 


787,598 


1751 - 


32,891,318 


23.743 


' 751,993 


142,459 


; 894,452 


1752 - 


10,656,003 


23,407 


1 621,600 


140,442 


1 76-2,042 


1753 - 


10,41 1,787 


23,238 


694,119 


139.428 


i 839,018 


1754 - 


1 12.0QO.QO.3 


22,594 


1 806,060 


135.567 




1765 - 


13,379,733 


27,948 


1 891,982 


167,692 


1,059.675 


1756 - 


11,944,328 


26,997 


796,288 


161,982 


1,046,841 


Average - - 


! 11,796,361 


24,358 


' 745.057 


145,972 


904,479 


1757 - 


■ 15.508,709 


31,078 


1,033,913 


186,473 


1,220,387 


1758 - 


14,982,557 


31,995 


998,837 


191,970 


1,190,807 


1759 - 


14,093,431 


27,571 


939.562 


165,426 


1,104,988 


1760 - 


13,375,456 


31,042 


891.697 


186,254 


1,077,951 


1761 - 


12,048,881 


39,699 


803,251 


238,198 


1,041,457 


17G2 - 


15,559,676 


35,950 


1,037,311 


215,702 


1,2.53,014 


1763 . 


16,013,105 


34,468 


1,067,540 


20^808 


1,274,348 


Average - • 


14,511,973 


33,114 


967,445 


198,690 


1,166,136 


1764 - 


15,201,081 


31.715 


1,006,738 


190,292 


1,197,031 


1765 - 


14.355,205 


26,127 


957.013 


156,762 


1,233,402 


1766 - 


17,892,102 


35,018 


1,192,806 


210,109 


1,552,017 


1767 . 


20,148,170 


30,274 


1,343,211 


' 181 ,648 


1,692,761 


1768 - 


18,490,019 


32,590 


i,q 3->,667 


195,542 


1,38-2,294 


1769 - 


■ 17,790,705 


37,037 


1,186,047 


222,223 


1.556.5H5 


1770 . 


20,560,754 


• 33,417 


1,370,716 


200,502 


1,742,559 


Average - - 


17,776,862 


32,311 


1,184,171 


193,868 


1,379,512 


1771 ' 


2‘:.a76.8o8 


34 ,i 6G 


1,691,787 


204,996 


2,108,257 


1772 - 


: 20,599,178 


32,441 


1,544,938 


194,650 


1,739,588 


^773 - 


18,450,700 


28,078 


i.?8.q.8o2 


168,473 


1,552,276 


1774 - 


16,916,674 


29,194 


1.127.777 


174,864 


1,302,641 


1775 - 


20,205,087 


30,598 


1,346,985 


183,588 


1,530,573 


3776 . 


20,502,587 


36,152 


1,306,838 


216,912 


1,583,750 


1777 - 


19,714,638 


29,698 


1,314,308 


178,188 


1,492,496 


Average - - 


■ 20,252,239 


^ 31,475 


1,390,919 


188,810 


1,615,654 



Average of 30 years since 1748 1,228,148 

Average of 30 years before 417,600 



0-29. 4K2 Mr. 
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Mr. Henry Archdall, in the year 1771, computed that Ireland mannfaetured 
linen for exportation to the value of 1,541, 200f.; and for home consumption, 
658 , 9 oef, ; Journals of the Commons, Vol. 16 th. There were no means of cd- 
culating the home consumption ; and the value of the exports of linen yarn in 
1771 (unless he meant only to give the value of linen cloth exported) was 
2 , 108 , 267 1 . On the preceding table of the exports of linen and linen yarn from 
1700 , Mr. Arthur Young thus remarks; “ It appears that the manufacture of 
linen’ has gone on in a regular increase, until it has arrived in the last seven 
years to he an object of prodigious consequence. The averages of each period of 
seven years are of particular importance, as there is one political lesson to be 
deduced from them which may be of great use hereafter ; they prove in the clearest 
manner that no judgment is ever to be formed of the state of the manufacture 
from one or two years, but on the contrary, from seven years alone.” 

I give a table of the quantities of Irish linens imported into England from 
Christmas 1756 to Christmas 1773 : 



Quantities of Ieish Linens imported into England from Christmas 1766 to Christmas 1773. 



In the year - 1757 

_ - 1758 

_ - 1759 

_ - 1760 

_ - 1761 


Yards. 

11,925,290 
14,383,248 
12,793,412 
13,311,674 . , 

13,354,448 


1 65,768,072 or per a; - 13,153,614 


In the year - 1762 

_ - 1703 

— - 1764 

— - 1765 

_ - 1766 


is trou 

13,476,366 

13,110,858 

13,187,109 

14,757,353 

17,941,229 


72,472,415 or per annum - - 14,494,583 


In the year - 1767 

_ - 1768 

— - 1769 

— - 1770 

— - 1771 


16,500,755 

15,249,248 

16,496,271 

18,195,087 

20,622,217 


87,063,578 or per annum - - 17,612,715 



Ill the year 1772 
— 1773 



- 19,171,771 

- 17,896,994 



The importance of the linen trade had early attracted the attention of Parlia- 
ment, and considerable sums were from time to time voted for its support. 1 he 



Produce of the duties appropriated to the purpose 
Parliamentary bounty - 
Bounty on the import of flax-seed 



Paid by the Vice-treasurer - 
Parliamentary bounty 
Bounty on flax import 
Ditto on exports of canvass 



Total 



- 


£. 

14,446 

4,000 

16,094 


£. 


33,540 


year 


1777 were, 




£. 


- 


847,504 


- 


192,540 


- 


226,834 


- 


28,682 


£. 


1,295,560 



Mr. 
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Mr. Arthur Young wisely remarks in respect to these grants : “ It is contrary 
to all principles of commerce to suppose that such an increasing manufacture as 
the linen has been, would want flax or flax-seed without bounties on the import, 
or that manufacturers in it would not earn- their bread without a present of 
55,OOOZ. per annum.” 

The daily earnings of weavers and spinners in 1779, are stated by Mr. Young 
to be as follows : 

The following are the earnings of the manufacturers in linen fabrics: 



PLACES. 




Weavers : 
j Fine Linen. 


Weavers : 
Coarse 
, Linen. 


Women: 

Spinners. 


Market Hill - - - 




s. d. 

1 6 1 


s. d. 
1 2 


d. 


iirdmagh - - - 

Mahon - - - - 


- 


i 


1 2 




Lurgan - - - - 

Warren’s Town 


_ 


1 4 


1 - 


3 


_ 








Innishoen - - - 


_ 








Moiint-charles 


_ 


_ 


, 


; 2 1 


Castle Caldwell 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Inniskilling - . - 


- 


. 


. 


4 


Belleisle - - - 


_ 


_ 


1 3 




Florence Court 


_ 


_ ■ 






Farnham - - - 


_ 


_ : 






Strokestown - - - 


. 


_ 1 




3 1 


Baliymoat - 


- 




1 


3 1 


Mercra - - - - 


_ 


_ _ ' 


_ 




Sortland - - - 


_ 


1 




Westport - 


- 




2 - 


3 


Annsgrove - - - 


- 


- j 


- 


2 


Average - - 


- 


1 6 


1 -i 


; 3| 

1 



On this table he makes the following remarks : — “ These earnings are from 
double to near treble those of husbandry labour throughout the kingdom, and 
yet complaints of poverty are infinitely more common among these people than 
in those parts of the kingdom that have no share of the manufacture. It is so 
in all countries, and ought to prevent too assiduous an attention to such com- 
plaints. Those who for the sake of great earnings will become weavers, must 
do it under the knowledge that they embrace, or continue in a life, not of the 
same regular tenor with the lowest species of labourers. If they will not be 
more prudent and saving, they ought not to clamour and expect the public to 
turn things topsy-turvy to feed! them, who, with any degree of attention might 
have supported themselves much better than another class that never complain 
at all.” 



The number of yards of linen exported from 1777 to 1800 are as follows: 



YEAH. 


Yards of 
Linen Exported. 


Value 
per Yard. 


Total Value. 


1777 - 

1778 - - - 

1779 - 

1780 - - - 

1781 (March 25) 

1782 - 

1783 - . - 

1784 - 

1785 - 


19,714,638 
21,045,729 1 

1 1 have no return i 
/ two years. 
14,947,265 
24,970,303 
16,039,705 
24,961,893 
26,677,647 


s. d. 
or these 


£. 



^■“9- 4 K 3 (continued) 
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j Yards of 


Value 




YEAR. 




Linen Exported. 


per Yard. 


'I'otal Value. 








28,168,666 






£. 


1786 - 


- 


- 








1787 - 


- 


- 


' 30,728,728 








1788 - 


_ 


- 


■ 35,487,691 








1789 - 


- 


- 


29,344,633 








1790 - 


- 


- 


37,322,125 








1791 - 


- 


- 


39,718,706 








1792 - 


- 


- 


45,681,667 








1793 - 


- 


- 


43,312,657 








1794 - 


- 


- 


43,259,764 








1795 - 

1796 - 

1797 - 

1798 - 

1799 - 

1800 - 


- 


- 


42,780,340 

46,705,319 

36,559,746 

33,497,171 

38,466,289 

35,676,908 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


7 

5J 

n 


3-, 697, 503 
2,665,814 
2,442,489 
2,804,833 
2,824,421 



It appears that the linen trade during the 18 th century continued to advance 
until the check it received during the American war On the establishment of 
peace it however revived, and was at its greatest height from 1793 to 1796, 
From the year 1800 to 1825 the following return, taken front the Parliamentary 
Report on Ireland, made on the 16 th of July 1830, shows the number of yards 
of linen exported from Ireland ; — 

In 1801, to Great Britain, 34 , 622 , 868 ; to foreign parts, 3,288,704: total 
number of yards exported, 37 , 911 , 602 . 

In 1805, number of yards exported to Great Britain, 40,707,267 ; to foreign 
parts, 2,976,266: total 43,683,533. 

In 1809, number of yards exported to Great Britain, 33,018,884; to foreign 
parts, 4,147,515 : total 37,166,399. 

In 1813, number of yards exported to Great Britain, 35,018,884 ; to foreign 
parts 3,926,731 : total number of yards exported, 38,945,615. 

In 1817 , number of yards exported to Great Britain, 50,290,321 ; to foreign 
parts, 5,940,254 : total number of yards exported, 56,230,575. 

In 1821, number of yards exported to Great Britain, 45,519,509 ; to foreign 
parts, 4,011,630 : total number of yards exported, 49,531,139. 

In 1825, number of yards exported to Great Britain, 52,560,926 ; to foreign 
parts, 2,553,589: total number of yards exported, 55,114,515. 

No account lias been rendered for the period subsequent to 1 825, the commercial 
intercourse between the two countries having from the termination of that year been 
assimilated by law to a coasting traf&c. The Commissioners will perceive that the 
exports of Ireland have been on the increase since 1800, and that m 1817 the 
exports reached the highest ; in this year a considerable importation of toreign 
corn took place, owing to the deficient harvest which occurred in that year, ana 
the foreign com merchants took our linen in exchange for grain. _ Ihis circiun- 
stance, together with the cessation of the war, accounts for the increase in tne 
foreign exports. A slight decrease occurred in the exports in 1809_and 18 . 
but for this we can account by the unsettled state of commerce, owing o e 

continuance of the war, and the loss, in a great degree, of the con men a 
market. It is also to be remarked that not only the quantity but the quality ol 
the exports increased ; Ireland lost in a great measure her coarse imen rac e, 
owing to the prohibition placed on the export of yam in 1784, which torceo 
the English manufacturers to turn their attention to providing yarn at home, 
which they did so successfully as not only to be able to he independent oi 
a supply from Ireland, but also to drive the Irish out of the market m thorn 
coarse fabrics, to which their mill-spun yarn was capable of being apphem 
The exports of linen since 1800 were chiefly if not altogether conhnedtotnc 
finer descriptions of linens, from 14 to 24-hundreds, and therefore indicate 
greater increase in the prosperity of the linen trade than would at first appear. 
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The following table contains the total value of the unbleached cloth sold by- 
weavers in the different brown markets in the four provinces, in the years 1821, 
1822, 1823, 1824, as furnished by the returns of the seal-masters, and inspec- 
tors of the Linen Board to Parliament in 1825. This return only gives the 
value of the cloth publicly sold in. the market ; no return has been or could be 
made of the sales by private contract : — 



TOTAL. 


1821. 


1822. ' 


1823. 


1824. 






£. 


£. 


£. ' 


£. 


Ulster - 


- 


2,006, no 


2,127,528 


1,968,177 


2,109,305 


Leinster - 


- ■ 


285,352 


336,695 


207,636 


192,856 


Munster 


- 


68,868 


82,200 


95,194 


110,420 


Connaught 


- 


117,662 


130,912 


140,854 


108,087 


Ireland - 




2,538,001 


2,077,335 


2,411,801 


2,580,607 



There are no means of ascertaining the quantity of linen used for home con- 
sumption ; but it has been stated, by the most intelligent of my witnesses, that, 
even taking into consideration the more general use of cotton as a substitution 
for linen, that the production and consumption of linens have been on the 
increase during the present century. It will also be perceived that, as the pro- 
hibiting duties decreased, every seven years, the exports increased, and arrived at 
the highest when they were withdrawn and the trade left free. No returns of 
tlie exports, or the number of pieces sold publicly in the brown markets, have 
been kept since 1825, and I am unable to furnish any table as to the increase; 
however, all the witnesses I have examined, whose testimony is worth attention, 
state (as will be seen in this Report), that at no period has the linen trade 
been in such a condition, whether we regard the extent of the manufacture, the 
quality of the fabrics, or the mode in which the manufacture is conducted. As 
to the earnings and condition of the weavei-s, I have already given a table of 
their earnings in 1779, as stated by Mr. Young; and, on comimring it with the 
present earnings, as will appear in this Report, the Commissioners will perceive 
that, taking into account the reduction in the price of the necessai’ies of life, the 
earnings of the weavers are now equal to, if not higher than, the average, as 
furnished by Mr, Young in 1779. 

In 1810, according to Mr. Wakefield, in the county of Antrim, a weaver, 
on a w^eb of a 16-hundred, could earn, in a week, 6 s. 4 ; in the county of 

Monaghan a good and industrious weaver, on the average, earned 6 8d. 

a week ; at Lurgan, county Armagh, men by weaving could earn from 11 d. to 
13 (f. a day; at Armagh a good weaver, by finishing his web in a week, could 
earn 6 s. 6d. a week; the cloth made there was 6 -hundreds, 50 to 52 yards 
long; the looms cost from four to five guineas each; one pound of tallow 
was required to dress a web ; that the sealing of the web cost 2 d., and the 
carriage the same; children were hired to attend a loom at from 13s. to 
17 s. the half year, with diet, lodging, and washing ; and they brought the 
weaver eight guinea a year. He calculates the average earnings of the weavers 
to be 1 5 I per annum, and states that weavers estimate that, when working for 
themselves, they gain 10 s. a web, and, if they worked every day, could weave 
a web in the week. The earnings of the weavers depended on their ability to 
manufacture the finest fabrics. From the accounts he was able to collect, the 
average earnings of a linen weaver might be estimated at 7 s. a week ; but it was 
■^ery difficult to ascertain it exactly, their manufacturing and commercial habits 
being so much intermixed. A weaver, for instance, bought unspun yarn by the 
•cwt,, and his family spun it; or he bought so many hanks of spun yarn, and 
■wove it into cloth. His earnings, in this case, must have depended upon the rate at 
which he purchased the raw material, and thatat which he sold it in a manufactured 
state ; and the latter, for some years past, had been very fluctuating. “ It may, 
perhaps, be thought,” he says, “ that the notes I have collected on this head furnish 
very little information. I have ascertained the quantity which a good workman 
can weave in a week ; but, as his earnings depend on the rise or fall of the 
markets, no decisive result could be obtained, except in the case where a weaver 
has a capital sufficient to employ looms himself; and in many instances, even in 
that case, particularly if the looms be in his own house, it would be attended 
4 K 4 with 
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"Weavers oflreiand. with considerable difficulty. In such calculations the journeyman, who is a 
Linen Trade. yearly servant, at about eight guineas per annum wages, with board and lodging, 

must be taken into consideration ; but board in this country is not very 

expensive; and nothing can exhibit, in a more striking point _ of view, the 
way, sq. manner in which the working hands live, than an examination of the 

value of the work done by a manufacturing labourer in Armagh, where linens 
are made of 7-8th width, and of a fineness known by the name of an 8-hundred. 
Six British shillings are paid for weaving a web 52 yards long ; and a man must 
sit very closely at work to complete this quantity in a week. 

In proof of these statements, he gives the following table : — 

£. s. d. 

14 6 - 

10 2 1 

And there remains, as his maintenance fora year - £• | 4 13 11 

Mr. Dubourdieu, in his Survey of Antrim in 1812 , states, “ Where the workman 
weaves on his own account, his profits depend not only on his own exertions, 
but on his skill or good fortune in purchasing his materials. If the yarn is laid 
in cheap, the profit of that is added to the work; if dear, it is often a diminution 
of it. So it is in every branch of the linen trade, where the weaver is the proprie- 
tor of his yarn, which is either bought or spun in his own family. When the 
yarn belongs to another, he is then paid a fixed price for weaving the web ; his 
earnings are then certain, and depend entirely on himself, as there are stated 
wages' for every degree of fineness, by the yard or piece. Without entering 
into the particulars of each web of a different degree of fineness, the weekly 
earnings of a good linen weaver who works for an employer may average about 
7 5 ., and sometimes 8 s. a week. Inferior workmen do not make within one- 
third of that sum. Many weavers have small farms, and only employ them- 
selves in this way during the intervals of their farming occupations. Many of 
them are sons of farmers, who assist in the work of the land, and then return to 
the loom ; and most of those who follow -this trade, and live in the country, 
have gardens and ground allowed them for setting potatoes, so that few are 
without some addition to their ostensible calling.!’ The Commissioners will per- 
ceive, on comparing the authorities I have cited, and the evidence I shall quote as 
to the past and present pecuniary condition of the linen weavers, that at no period 
was their pecuniary condition better or so good as it is at the present. For this im- 
portant circumstance is to be borne in mind, that, while skilful and industrious men. 
were able to earn from 6 5. to 8 s. a week, from 1779 to 1812, that now industrious 
children, from 14 to 18 years of age, both male and female, are able to earn the 
same sum ; and that though the average earnings of a weaver are not higher than 
at the periods to which I have alluded, yet, that the average amount of the earn- 
ings of a weaver’s family is vastly increased by the facilities now afforded for the 
application of youthful and female labour to the most successful operations of the 
loom. It is true, that the females and children of weavers have lost the spinning 
ofyarn ; but the highest rate of earnings per week made at spinning by grown 
females did not amount to more than from 2 s. to 2 s. 8 c?. ; and of children, from 
14s. to 17 s., to from Is. to 1 s. 3 d. 

Having thus endeavoured to show the rise, progress, and past state of the linen 
trade of Ireland, I shall proceed to lay before the Commissioners its present 
state, the condition of the weavers employed in its manufacture, and the causes 
of that condition. 

The weavers employed on the manufacture of flax into cloth, or flax and cotton, 
called union, whom 1 shall class under the head of linen weavers, may be divided 
into those employed on, 

1. Sailcloth, canvas, and sacking. 

2 . Coarse linen for shirtings and other uses, of from 5 to 10 -hundred. The 
hundred alludes to the number of splits in the reed through which the threads of 
the warp passes, and the fineness of the web is reckoned according to the hundred 
or number of splits in the reed. 

3. Fine linen from 11 to 24-hundred ; lawns from 11 to 26-hundred ; damask, 
sinsle and double ; diapers and linen drills. 

^ ^ These 



52 weeks, therefore, at 6 s. 6 d. is 
From which deduct a year’s wages 
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These are the principal denominations of the fabrics classed under the head of 
.linen; any other minor divisions will be noticed in considering the locality in 
which they are woven. 

I shall now proceed to state the result of my inquiries as to the condition of 
the linen trade in the different localities which I visited. 



Dublin. 

The trade in Dublin is restricted within very narrow limits, and confined to 
one or two manufacturers, of whom the Messrs. Crostwhaite are the principal, and 
I might say, the only, with the exception of one or two coarse canvas and sail- 
cloth manufacturers. 

Leland Crostwhaite, esq., of Chapelizod, near Dublin, in partnership with 
Thomas Crostwhaite, esq., general merchants, concerned in the spinning of flax 
by machinery, and manufacturers of linen cloths, states, “ he has been engaged 
in the spinning of linen yarn and the manufacture of linen cloth 20 years ; 
employs 138 looms now; had 250 employed in 1827, and only 80 in 1835, owing 
to the high price of flax and the low price of linen in that year ; employs no 
power-looms at present; did many years ago on sacking; the price of weaving 
this description of cloth at that time by hand-loom being so high as not to re- 
munerate him.” He says, “ under the circumstances in wdiich we were then 
placed, we found it necessary to resort to power-looms; but we relinquished them 
when we could obtain hand-loom weavers at a rate which we could afford to pay ; 
we have many more applicants for work than we can employ, and our present 
weavers are constantly applying for employment for their sons ; we generally 
^ve out work in the immediate neighbourhood of our factory ; but we still con- 
tinue to employ those men who formerly worked at another factory which we 
had at Lucan, a few miles from our present one at Chapelizod. Our object is 
to keep the number of weavers we have, constantly employed, and, unless in cases 
of interruption by floods or other casualties, our weavers liave constant work at 
their command ; but we leave them at liberty to avail themselves of any other 
occasional and more remunerative labour that may present itself, such as tilling 
their own land; and in cases of a want of demand in the market for the quantity 
of goods capable of being produced by the number of weavers we at any time 
employ, and after letting them accumulate a reasonable time, we should prefer 
parting with a number of our weavers, and giving them an opportunity to turn 
to other employments, rather than lessen the quantity of work given out to each. 
For the last three years, I consider the earnings of my weavers may be computed 
at from 8s. 3d. to 125. per week, to earn which sum requires about 12 hours’ work 
per day.” 

James Green, putter-out and taker-in of linen cloth to Mr. Crostwhaite, states : 
“ I am acquainted and connected with the trade since I was employed by 
Mr. Crostwhaite about 22 years ago. Mr. Crostwhaite employs 139 looms now ; 
we had 260 looms employed; it was the greatest number we ever had; we had 
afterwards to part with 140 men ; it reduced our number of looms to 120. In 
1829 they were further reduced to 90 looms. From that to 1835 they remained 
nearly stationary. Last year additional looms have been put on * * “' * *. We 
attribute the falling off in 1828 to the effects of the general panic in 1826 ; against 
which, though Mr. Crostwhaite was able to stand at the fii'st when every one 
else was failing, still the quantity of goods he made at that time, for which he 
-cwld get no sale, obliged him, when the trade began to revive in 1828, to strike 
off so large a number of hands. It was, however, much better for the weavers to 
be broke in 1828, when the trade began to revive, than in 1826, when it was at 
a stand. We use no power-looms now in our factory. In the year 1817, when 
Mr. Crostwhaite began to weave linen cloth, he had one power-loom for weaving 
sacking ; he increased the number in the year 1 81 8 to seven ; at the close of the 
same year he dropt them and never took them up again; he found them not to 
answer in the making of sacking ; he also saw that he could get the same work 
one cheaper by hand ***■*', We give the numbers of weavers we employ, speaking 
, generally, constant employment ; except in the case of floods- or some such unfore- 
•seen and unavoidable accidents, I do' not think the men have been from any 
cause idle on the average for the last three years more than one month in each 
4 L year 
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year * * * *, Some men earn as much now as they could 10 years ago, though 
I consider wages as low now as ever I remember them.^ I do not consider that the 
wages of the weavers have been progressively falling since any particular period. 

I look on the hand-loom weavers as the worst off and most distressed of all classes 
of trades **#*#*. Qur weavers come and go ; that is, go into and out of other 
employment. Seventeen of our weavers have a house and an acre of land each; 
and some of our men take advantage of the hay and com harvest work, &c. &c. &c. 

* * *. On the worst paying work we have, a man could earn 8s. 3d. per week on 
the average for the last year; in the year before he could earn 9s. ; this is on 
coarse tow duck; the narrow work (IIo. 18) a boy of 17 can do as well as an 
adult ; and any ordinary person up to 40 years of age could easily learn, so as to 
weave three pieces of the (No. 18) narrow duck in a week ; for it we pay 2s. 9 d. 
a piece. On No. 62, 37 beers, 3-inch width, linen, a weaver is paid 5 s. a piece 
for the weaving ; a man can weave five pieces in a fortnight by working 1 2 hours 
a day, making 12s. 6d. aweek. No. 50,34beers, 27 inch, ispaid4s. 8d. a piece 
for the weaving ; a man can make five pieces of it in a fortnight, by 12 hours 
work each day. On No. 30, 31 beers, 27 inches wide, duck, 4s. 2d. is paid for 
the weaving ; a man can weave five pieces of it in the fortnight, by 12 hours 
work each day. No. 24, 27 I beers, 27-inch width, duck, a weaver is paid 3s. 2d. 
a piece for the weaving ; can weave three pieces in the week. No. 20, 26 beers, 
27-inch width duck, a weaver is paid 3 s. a piece for the weaving ; can weave 
three pieces in the week. No. 18, 24 beers, 26 ^ inches width, duck, a weaver is 
paid 2s. 9d. a piece for the weaving; can weave three pieces in the week. 
No. 185, 51 beers, 45 inches width (sheetings), a weaver is paid 7s. for'weaying 
the piece ; he can weave two pieces in the week. On No. 180 , 47 J beers, 40-inch 
width (sheetings), a weaver is paid 6s. 6d. the piece for weaving ; he can weave 
two pieces in the week (12 hours work). On No. 172, 41 beers, 36-inch wide 
(sheetings), a weaver is paid 6s. a piece for the weaving ; can weave two pieces m 
the week, 12 hours a day work.” The deductions for attendance, winding, dressing, 
and light would amount to about Is. 8d. a week, which is to be deducted from 
this table of earnings. ^ -r, n- 

Terence Murray, sail-cloth manufactory, Glasnevin, near Dublin, states; 
“ I have been engaged in this description manufacture, as an employer, 10 
years. I served my time to the linen business in the county Meath, near Drogheda 
* * *. At all periods of my recollection the wages of the weavers were low as 
compared with other trades. The wages in the linen trade I do not consider much 
lower now than they were 20 years ago * * * *. I employ 13 looms now ; but I have 

14 looms, and would keep the 14th going if I could get a good weaver. There are 
not many weavers of sail cloth, of the description I weave, out of employment here , 
those that had been employed at it have either gone into other employments, or out 
of the country. My rveavers work in a factory, and on looms provided with every 
necessary, without 'charge, except for light in the winter time ; they live in cot- 
tages near the factory, under me, for which I charge 1 s. 8 d. a week. I give 
5 s. a week for dressed cloth, and 5 s. id. for undressed. Some of the men are 
able to make two pieces in the week ; others only one and a half. I give my 
weavers constant work ; they are never kept waiting for work, except m very 
damp weather, when the chains would not be dry enough to put on the looms. 
For the last three years my weavers have been able to earn, on the average, 8 s. 

Patrick Reilly, Thomas Boland, Roger Fox, and John Ledgwicke, linen- 
weavers, employed by Mr. Crostwhaite, states : — 

Reilly; “ I am acquainted with the trade 25 years.” Thomas Bolland says, 
“ It is 10 years since I first went to it.” Fox says, “ I am acquainted -with it 
12 years. Reilly and Ledgwicke never left their trade for other employments. 
Bolland was four years clerk to a linen manufacturer in Drogheda. Fox was a 
drayman for seven years, but’ returned to his trade because he found weaving 
better than carting, though he earned 10 s. a week as a drayman.” 

Patrick Reilly says, “ I have two looms, worked by myself and son, aged 13 
years. After deducting light and winding, I can earn on my own loom, on an 
average for the last three years, 8 s. 9 a week ; it takes me to earn this from 

15 to 16 hours’ work out of the 24. My boy, who is only at weaving halt 
a year, earns 3 s. a week. My family consists of a wife and five children, one 
aged 15, a girl, a boy aged 13, a girl aged 9, and a girl aged 2 . My girl ot IS 
has 3 5 . 3 d. a week for winding in the factory; she works 12 hours a day- 
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Two years ago she went to school, where she had been for the seven years 
before, and she is able to read and write. My income to support my family is 
1 6 5 . a week. My wife earns 1 s. a week by winding ; I pay >l s. Qd.o. week rent, 
and my fuel costs me 2 s. a week.” 

John Ledgwicke says, “ I have three looms; one worked by myself, another 
by a journeyman, another by an apprentice. For the last tlireo years, deducting 
light and winding, I have earned on my o^vn loom 8 5 . a week, working, on an 
average 16 hours each day. The journeyman pays 2 s. a week for the use of the 
loom, and we find him cooking and lodging. My apprentice earns 2 s. 9 d. 
a week for me; he was bound to me for seven years, and' I got 5 1. with 
him as a fee. My family consists-of six children, my wife, and the apprentice. 
The ages of my children are, a girl 17, ditto 15, ditto 12, a boy 9, a girl 3, and 
an infant boy 9 months. My eldest girl earns Ss. 6 d. a week at the factory 
spinning ; she is at that work these three years ; she was at school before she 
went to the factory. My second eldest girl earns at the factory 2 s. 9 a week ; 
my wife earns 1 s. a week winding, which make 1 L a. week in all. I pay 
1 /. 10 s. a week rent, 2 s. for fuel, and 6 d. a week for light,” 

Thomas Bolland states, “ I earn, on an average, on my single loom, 7 s. 2 d. 
a week, after deducting light and winding. To earn this it takes me to work 
each day 12 hours ; I do not, however, work more than five days in each week. 
I am a single man ; I p^ Is. 4d. a week for rent.” 

Roger Fox states, “ On the average of the last two years I earned on my 
loom, after deducting for light, See. See. 10 s. a week ; I have had another loom 
for a few months, for which I get 2 s. a week from a journeyman. I have 
four young children, the eldest only eight years old. My wife earns 1 s. a week 
by winding, which leaves me 13s. a week for our living. I pay 1 s. a week rent, 
and 1 s. 6 rf. a week for fuel. For the last three years we have been kept waiting 
for work for about a month in each year ; but t1ais we have taken into account in 
giving the rate of wages.” 

Patrick Foster and Martin M‘Garry, of Glasnevin, sail-cloth weavers, state, 
“ We came to Glasnevin about two years ago ; we previously wove coarse linen 
for farmers’ use, in the county Westmeath and Carlow. By coming to Glasne- 
vin to weave sail cloth for Mr. Murray, we have not bettered our condition, as 
regards the amount of our earnings; but we have, in respect of being able 
to get the amount of our wages more punctually and regularly. The farmers 
and country people often kept us a long time out of our money ; whereas we get 
whatever we can earn here paid weekly. We were only able to earn one week 
vith the other, for the three years before we came to Glasnevin, and while we 
were working job work in the country, 8 s. a week, out of which it costs us 1 s. 
a week for winding. Since we came to Glasnevin to work in the hand-loom 
coarse canvass factory, we are able to earn, taking the average of one week with 
the other, during work and waiting for work, somewhat more than 7 s. Qd. 
a week, out of which w'e have to deduct 4\ d. for the winding of the weft. If 
we had constant employment we would be able to earn 12 s. a week. Our 
employer does not charge us any rent for the use of the factory-room looms or 
tackling. We supply candles ourselves; nor are there any fines for iiTegularity 
of attendance, or for not making up a certain quantity of work in the week, or by 
a certain day in the week. We rent a thatched cottage for 1 s. 8 d a week, contain- 
ing two rooms, from our employer, several of which he has built round his factory ; 
let us earn little or much, the 1 s. 8 <f. is stopped.” Patrick Foster: “1 am a 
manied man, and have a wife and six children. Eldest, a girl of 14 ; second, 
a girl of 12 ; third, a boy of 10 ; fourth, a girl of 8 ; fifth, a boy of 6 ; sixth, a 
girl of 3. Neither my wife or any of my children weavei My wife is employed 
in the factory ; she can earn, at an average, 3 s. a week. My eldest girl winds, 
and gets, on an average, 3 s. a week ; my second girl, of 12 years of age, minds 
the house and children ; my boy, of 10, earns, by assisting the dresser, about 
1 5. a week ; I send my three youngest children to a free school ; tlie other three 
1 do not 'send; I would not be able to afford the loss of their time; would be 
anxious to do so if I could. All my children go to a Sunday-school; and all 
but the youngest can read. We work, on the average, 13 hours each day, when 
we have the work to do ; and we never idle a single day or hour in the week, 
we are kept waiting for work about 15 weeks in the year in our present factory. 

June, and July are the worst months for our trade in year, in consequence 
01 there not being much demand for sail cloth in summer.” 

*^■29- 4 L 2 From 
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From the evidence quoted, the Commissioners will be enabled to form an esti- 
mate of the condition of the linen weavers in the vicinity of Dublin. The Com- 
missioners will perceive that on each loom, after deducting the expenses atten- 
dant on the weaving, and allowing for the time they are kept waiting for work, 
the weavers are able to earn from 8 s. to 12 s. 6 d. a. week, on Irom 12 to is 
hours’ work each day, independent of the earnings of members of their family 
by winding for journeymen and apprentices. It will also be perceived with what 
ease this description of weaving is learned and wrought, and the early age at 
which youthful labour can be successfully applied to 

Although the earnings of the weavers are much lower than those earned by 
any class of labourers, considered as a trade, yet their earnings are much higher 
than tnose of tne agriculturist, and other labourers in their vicinity whose 
average yearly wages do not amount to more than from 6 s. to 8 s. a week. 

From Mr. Crostwhaite and his foreman’s evidence, it appears, that although 
in the year 1818 he resorted to power-looms, and had seven at work, he only 
kept them at work for a few months, finding that he could get the cloth woven 
cheaper by hand-labour. Mr. Crostwhaite states, that the reason he introduced 
power-looms was, that hand-loom labour was so high at the period as not to allow 
of its being paid, and that under the circumstances in which he was then placed, 
he found it necessary to resort to power-looms. He does not state why hand-loom 
labour should have been so high, as to oblige him then to resort to power-looms, or 
why it should now be so low as to enable him to get cloth woven cheaper by 
hand. The fact is, that at the time Mr. Crostwhaite introduced the power-looms- 
there was a fixed rate of wages insisted on by the men, which a depression in 
the market at the time would not allow him to pay, and he introduced power- 
looms for the short time, to show the men he could act independently of them. 
This had the desired effect; the men, sooner than be thrown altogether out of 
employment, lowered their wages to a rate which enabled him to dispense with 
the power-looms, and get his cloth made up cheaper by hand. Had^ Mr. Cros- 
twhaite not introduced the power-looms, and did he not keep them still in terro- 
rem over his workmen, he might have been forced to quit the trade, and his 
weavers would have been thrown out of employment, and lost the means of 
livelihood offered by one of the most extensive and benevolent manufacturers 
in Ireland. Mr. Crostwhaite, in speaking of the causes of the condition of the 
coarse linen trade, states, “ I am unacquainted with the precise circumstances 
which have, led to the introduction of power-looms into Scotland, but attribute 
the present general depression in the coarse linen fabrics we manufacture to the 
introduction of power-looms into Scotland, added to the want of foreign demand.” 
Mr. Green, Mr. Crostwhaite’s foreman, attributes the cause of the low rate of earn- 
ings of the hand-loom weavers on the coarse linen fabrics, to the diminished 
demand for their labour, and the redundant number of weavers anxious for 
employment. He attributes the undue increase of their numbers, compared with 
the work there is for them to do, to the circumstonces of the weavers bring- 
ing up their children to weaving, and to the ease with which it is learned. The 
weavers, he states, are obliged from poverty to make their children help them, 
and to put them to weaving, because they are too poor to put them to anything 
else. 

The weavers principally attribute the depression in their trade sinc 6 1820,^ to- 
the introduction of power-looms, to calico, and its substitution for linen. Ihe 
remedies they propose were to tax power-looms, and repeal the corn laws. 

The weavers, whose condition 1 have been considering, are represented by 
their employers as a moral, industrious and intellectual body of men. The educa- 
tion which they give their children is very limited, as will appear from the- 
evidence ; but for this we can account by their limited means, which do not per- 
mit of their aifording to do without the assistance of the labour of their children- 
even at the very early age of 10 years, previous to which period little education 
for useful purposes can be acquired. 
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Drogheda. 

t WOULD now direct the attention of the Commissioners to the condition of the 
linen trade in Drogheda. The total number of linen weavers in occasional or per- 
manent employment in Drogheda and its vicinity are about 1 ,890. Of these opera- 
tives, 150 are canvas weavers, earning from 6s. to 8 s. perweek; 170 ticken weavers, 
earning from 6 s. to 10 s. a week; 80 dowlas weavers, earning from 4s. to 6 s. a week; 
40 weavers of coarse sheeting, earning from 5s. to 7s. a week ; 150 sacking wea- 
vers, earning from 4s. to 6s. a week ; 1,200 white cloth, from 27 to 30 inch wide, 
weavers, earning from 4 s. to 6s. a week; 30 white cloth of 36 inch width weavers, 
earning from 5 s. to 7 s. a week. The following have been the gross sums repre- 
sented as paid by the manufacturers to the weavers ; 7s. a piece, 92 yards long, 
is the price paid for the weaving of 27 inch wide market linen, and 9 s. per 30 inch 
wide ditto. A weaver can weave two pieces of the 27 inch width in three weeks, 
or by very hard work three pieces of the 30 inch. The deductions to be made 
for the expences which the weaver is at in the work does not amount to twopence 
in each shilling he is paid for the weaving. The rate of wages and earnings of the 
weavers I have given, were generally considered accurate, hence it appears that 
the white cloth 27 and 30 inch wide weavers, who amount to 1,200 out of the 
total number, are not able to earn more than from 4s. to 6 s. a week ; and 
deducting 2d', on each shilling for the expenses attendant on the weaving, wind- 
ing and dressing, the net receipt of the weaver averages only from 3s. 4d. to 5s. 
a. week ; the winding is, in most cases, performed by a member of the weaver’s 
family. This is the lowest rate of wages I have met in the trade, and the weavers 
of Drogheda are in a most distressed* condition. In 1836, there was an advance 
made of 2s. a piece on the 27 and 30 inch wide; but prices again fell to 7s. and 
9s. a piece in 1837, and this was the rate paying at the time of the Inquiry last 
August. The numbers of individuals depending on each weaver for support, as 
far as I could learn from personal observation or inquiry, amount on the average 
to six ; and the occasional earnings of the weavers at other employments are very 
small, though they avail themselves of harvest work, and some of them are bound to 
pay the rent of their cabins by agricultural labour at whatever time their land- 
lords require it, which is, of course, always at the busy season of the year. The 
redundant labour population of Drogheda and its vicinity is as great, if not 
greater, than in almost any other part of Ireland ; the wives and children of the 
weavers endeavour to add to their m'eans by begging, and scour the neighbour- 
ing districts as “ shoulers,” begging among the poor farmers contributions- 
of potatoes or meal, which they either make use of for food, or dispose of for 
money : but in a neighbourhood like that of Drogheda, which might be com- 
pared to one vast mendicancy, the means obtained from this source must be scanty 
and precarious. I would show, a little in detail, how it is the poor weavers, on 
this rate of earnings, supply themselves with the lowest species of vegetable food, 
with which they are contented, and provide a place of shelter, if shelter it can be 
called, to live and weave in, so as to keep ofP absolute destitution. A person, 
ignorant of Irish domestic economy, would decide that a weaver earning but 
3s. Ad. a week, and having a family of six to support, must starve; but 
this is not the case, though, poor fellow, he and his are badly off ; with the 
manure he collectSj and in this respect he and all his family are industrious, he 
is able to plant as much potatoes as will last him from three to four months, on 
ground obtained gratis, from some neighbouring farmer, who is glad to give the 
potatoe crop for sake of the corn crop, which the manure will enable him to 
obtain the next year. Now there is wanting about half an acre more to supply 
potatoes for the remainder of the year, and this ground is taken in conacre, 
from some farmer, who has manured on rich grass land to let, which will give 
a good crop of potatoes ; for this he agrees to pay about Al. The poor weaver 
expects from this half an acre to supply himself with about 40 barrels of pota- 
toes, of 20 stone to the barrel, which, with the produce from the ground he has 
manured himself, will give him food enough, and seed for the ensuing year. Thus, 
provision being made for the main food of his family, it devolves on his industry 
to procure clothing, and to pay the rent of his conacre ground and cabin. The 
industry of his wife and children, by the fattening of a pig, and in some cases, 
the sale of eggs and poultry, or by begging through the district, enables the family 
to procure a little milk or kitchen, as it is called. This is the mode of management 
of those poor weavers, who live on the outskirts of the town, and in the neigh- 
bouring districts. How those w'eavers who live in the centre of the town, and who 
4 L d have 
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have not the same advantages for disposing of their manure, or obtaining conacre 
ground, support themselves, I cannot so easily explain, except by supposing that 
they work on the highest -paying fabrics, or have two or more looms for the sup- 
port of each family. 

The cabins that the weavers live and work in, are_ fearful specimens of what 
habit will enable a human being to endure ; it is impossible that any good descrip- 
tion of work could be woven in such sinks of filth ; but the very dirt is their 
principal means of support. I could easily explain, vrhen I visited them, why 
fever and the cholera had made such dreadful ravages in Drogheda ; there is no' 
attempt made at drainage, and after rain it was almost impossible to enter the 
dwellings ; what with the overflow of the noisome pools at the door, and the 
droppings’ in the cabin from the mouldy and broken thatch. I have seen 
whole webs so befouled with these droppings from the sooty roof, as to defy 
a guess at the nature of the fabric. That a corporate town, entrusted with 
public property for the benefit of its inhabitants, should have permitted such a 
state of things, is to me inexplicable ; I am persuaded that no part of Europe, or, 

I might add, of the world, presents such a spectacle of dwellings for human beings 
as part of Drogheda. 

Every street in Drogheda presents a fall for. good drainage, and a tew hundred 
pounds so expended would save thousands from pestilence. At the time of the 
cholera an attempt was made to drain and repair the hovels that surround the 
town, but it came too late ; the attempt has been given up, and dirt and damp 
still reio-n undisturbed, The rents for these hovels are enormous, from 2 1 to 
3 1 . per°annum.* And yet, with all this mass of wretchedness, Drogheda is a 
rapidly improving town ; its commerce is extending, numbers of large mills of 
all kinds are in progress, and a wealthy middle class is daily rising up.^ I w^ 
greatly pleased with the improved appearance of Drogheda since I had visited it 
8 years before ; the only drawback was iny visit to the dwellings of the weavers. 
Mr. Nicholas Whitworth, one of the seal-masters, and a person intimately ac- 
quainted with the state of all classes in the town, ^states, “ The cabins of the 
weavers are in so miserable a state, that they are neither fit to work well in, or 
to live in, and, to my certain knowledge, bring disease and death ; some means 
should be taken, for the sake of the health of the unfortunate people, to remedy • 
this evil. They are obliged to pay as high rents for these dens, as they ought 
to get comfortable cabins for. The landlords charge 3 1 . per annum for any cabin 
having room for two looms ; containing only two small rooms, and some only 
one.” 

I found no dissimilarit}' in the rates of wages paid by the different masters for 
weaving in Drogheda. Whenever I have investigated statements of this kind, I 
have always found that either tlie description of the raw material ^ven in the 
instances to which I have alluded was easier made up, or that the work of the higher- 
paying employer was of a better description, and required to be made up with 
greater care ; the evidence on this head, without full consideration and investiga- 
tion, would be likelyto mislead. ThoughDrogheda, from the poverty of its weavers, 
would afford greater facilities for a dishonest employer (if in his power) to take 
advantage, for any long period, of the necessities of his weavers to reduce the 
amount of his wages below the rate which the state of the market would enable 
him to pay, and although the circumstance of the great body of the Drogheda 
weavers being reduced to the minimum of subsistence, might lead to the suppo- 
sition that this had taken place, yet all my evidence goes to show that no real 
variation in the rates of wages has occurred, and that the manufacturers pay as 
high a price for the weaving of their cloth as the market will allow them to do. 
The fact is, that at a certain low rate, they can obtain a demand for their goods 
in the market, which merely enables them, at very small remuneration to all 
parties, to continue in the trade ; at this rate they can obtain an extensive 
demand ; but the competition in the trade is so great as not to enable them, under 
the circumstances in which they are placed, to increase the wages of their wea- 
vers. The competition amongst manufacturers prevents the possibility of any 
one employer paying less to his weavers than the demand in the market would 
allow of his doing, after deducting His fair profits. There are 60 manufacturers 
employing hand-loom weavers in Drogheda, and if any one of the 60 were 
' to attempt to reduce his rate of wages below what the demand would enable 
him to give, the other 59 would be glad to get his weavers, and I presume the 
weavers would be equally glad to go to them. If the number of the weavers 
were reduced, the manufacture would be proportionably limited ; I think that if 

there 
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there were but 1,000 weavers instead of the present number, the wages would 
not be increased. The employers can only get, and only aiford to give, a cer- 
tain price. If there was an opening for agricultural or other employment Avhich 
was nrore profitable to the present operatives, the consequence woiild be, not 
that the employers would raise their rate of wages, but that they would quit the 
trade. 

I have now to consider the causes which have operated to render it ne- 
cessary' to reduce the rate of wages in Drogheda to their present low rate, a 
rate lower than in any portion of the linen trade of Ireland; and the only 
instance in which the earnings of the weaver are reduced to the level of the 
common labourers, though it must not be forgotten that, on the average, there 
aretwo looms toeach family, and that from the ease with which the fabric is woven, 
the labour of females, and young persons from the age of 12 to 20, is usefully 
applied to the manufacture. I have already alluded to the successful competi- 
tion of the English and Scotch manufactures W’ith the Drogheda coarse linen 
manufacture. From the bounty on the exports of linen being paid according to 
quantity, not quality, and from the difficulty of obtaining large supplies of 
uniform quality in Ireland, the Irish mamrfacturers were able to export only 
mixed linens, while the English and Scotch devoted their attention to the manu- 
facture of coarse linen, and were, in a short time, enabled to undersell the 
Drogheda manufacturer in his own market. This competition compelled the 
Drogheda manufacturers to lower wages, and restricted their profits. The manu- 
facture of fine linens not being thus rivalled, the attention of Drogheda manufac- 
turers was directed to this more profitable investment for their skill and capital, 
and most of the wealthy manufacturers emigrated to the counties Down, Armagh, 
Derry, and Antrim. These were amongst the first to introduce the system of 
giving out work to weavers, and transferring the domestic manufacture, carried 
on by the weavers, into the hands of a class of middlemen that had previously 
bought the made-up cloth by the weavers and sold it to the wholesale merchants 
or exporters when bleached. But the hand-loom weavers did not emigrate with 
the^ manufacturers, and were left behind to struggle with a competition against 
which they could only successfully contend by the application of large capital 
and skill. Advantage was taken of the quantity of unemployed hand-loom labour 
thus thrown into the market, by a number of small manufacturers, who were 
tempted to enter the trade from the small fixed capital with which it could be 
carried on. The large manufacturers, employing from lOo to 200 weavers each, 
were obliged to lower their wages to meet the competition and eventually left the 
trade. The small manufacturers were obliged to lower them still further; not 
being able to make such extensive sales, they could not take the same rate of 
profit. 

Then came the introduction of spinning flax by machinery in England and 
Scotland by the manufacturers, and its application to produce coarse linens, 
which cheapened their production. This system not being introduced into Ire- 
land until a considerable period after its introduction into England and Scotland, 
the Drogheda manufacturers were not able even to keep their former ground in 
ffie market, and were obliged to have recourse to the mill-spun yarn instead of the 
hand-spun ; and this they had to import ; in many cases they exported the raw flax 
to Scotland and had it spun there ; so that in the one case they had to pay the 
freight, commission, and insurance on the import of the yam from Scotland, and 
m the other to pay the freight, insurance, and commission on the export of the 
raw material to Scotland, and the same expenses on its import back again con- 
verted into yarn ; this gave an advantage of from six to eight per cent, on the 
raw material to the Scotch and English manufacturer. From the number of small 
manufacturers in the linen trade of Drogheda, and their inability to purchase or 
keep on hand a large stock of good yam, added to the want of concentration of 
their weavers, and their want of means to procure good looms or tackling’, they 
'^Qve unable to produce a uniform quality or a regular supply of cloth. The 
character of their fabrics became injured in the market ; moreover the progress of 
bleaching was, and is, very imperfectly carried on, which added still farther to 
eteriorate the character and quality of the Drogheda cloth. In a. Report made 
House of Commons, December 1782 , it is stated, that a great quantity of 
nsh linen had been returned from England in consequence of being injured by 

e quantities of lime used in the bleaching ; that 2,141 pieces had been returned 
0 a man named Crothers ; and that deficient measure and other frauds of 

°- 29 - 4 L 4 Drogheda 
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Drogheda weavers, had forced the manufacturing of linens, similar to those of 
Drogheda, in Lancashire and other parts of England. In addition to all these 
circumstances, the application of mechanical power in England and Scotland 
to weaving the description of cloth made in Drogheda, still further tended 
to enlarge the competition ; and the manufacturers, instead of turning to those 
other branches of weaving with w'hich power did not interfere, and for which 
an increased demand was arising, continued an attempt to struggle against 
a power with which they were unable to compete, except by a reduction of wages, 
which reduced the operatives to the minimum of subsistence ; added to all this, 
the workmen, perceiving the continued depression of their wages, and not know- 
ing the true cause, attributed it to the avarice of their employers, and vainly 
attempted, by combinations and strikes among themselves, to fix and raise their 
wages, and to compel the employer to pay more for labour than there were funds 
to supply. But these attempts, though always acting injuriously, and leaving 
the operatives in a worse condition than before, were of short duration ; starvation 
soon compelled the weavers to strike to their employers. The Drogheda manu- 
facturers attempted to introduce inl827 a description of coarse sheeting, not made 
in England, and carried on the manufacture with great success for some time; 
there was an immediate advance on the wages of the weavers. The operatives, 
on the advance, concluded that their former wages had resulted from the will of 
their employers, and that even then they could afford to pay them higher wages; 
the consequence was, a strike so extensive and continued that the orders could 
not be fulfilled ; the trade consequently went away, and has never since returned. 

Mr. Patrick White, an extensive manufacturer and intelligent witness, states: 

“ The rates of wages of weavers here are not lower than they were in 1834 and 1835. 
The last turn-out amongtheweavers wasinl836; they wanted to force theemployers 
to alter the lengths and to make them pay by the yard. The rise given by the 
manufacturers did not last more than three months. Turns-out have had always 
an evil tendency, and a fall always takes place after them. I recollect another 
circumstance connected with a tururout which occurred m the year 1 827 ; at that 
time the weavers were paid very fair wages, Zd. o. yard for nine-inch sheehng, 
for which there was a very good demand ; the weavers took it into their heads to 
set higher wages, because they knew the manufacturers wanted the goods, and 
turned out for 1 i d. a yard more. The manufacturers did not and could not 
give the rise. The weavers held out seven weeks ; the manufacturers then gave 
the advance in order to get their warps worked up. .The consequence was the 
demand fell off, and the orders had to be sent to another place; and this turn- 
out drove that description of weaving (which paid the weavers best) out of the 
town, and has not been carried on to the same extent since. Mr. Nicholas Whit- 
worth states : “ I have been informed that there was a very fine trade of sheeting, 
in which men of large capital were embarked, which was driven from, Drogheda 
by a turn-out. The weavers of this sheeting went off to Barnsley, and never 
appeared here since.” And again, “ I do notattribute the distress oi the weavers 
to a want of combination ; quite the reverse.” Mr. John Chadwick, a buyer ot 
linen doth in the Drogheda market for 35 years, states, “ From what 1 have 
heard from manufacturers, the turns-out were very injurious to the trade; that 
is, combinations amongst the men to force an advance of wages. I have Imard 
that they were the cause of driving the sheeting and dowlas linens out ot the 
market/’ r 

I have no evidence of any injurious effects from embezzlement or troin 
detention of the web beyond what would be expected necessarily to arise from 
the imperfect state of the dwellings and looms of the weavers. I have stated 
what appears to me from the evidence and my own investigations to be the prin- 
cipal causes of the low rate of wages paid for hand-loom labour. The evidence 
contains much additional matter on the subject. 

In the consideration of the causes of the present state of the trade in Droghefla, 
I have confined myself to those circumstances which were likely to affect the state 
of the trade in the locality I was considering, bearing in mind wliat I have 
already stated as to the injurious effects of legislative enactments on the linen 
trade of Ireland. Other causes, besides those I have stated, have been mentionea 
by the several witnesses as peculiarly affecting the linen trade of Drogheda- 
Mr Whitworth details in his evidence at considerable length the effects he 
conceives the monopoly of the Bank of Ireland, and the want of banking accom- 
modation, equal to that enjoyed by the Scotch manufacturers, to have produMU- 
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Mr. P. White considers that injurious effects arise to the weavers from the Weavers of Ireland, 
custom adopted at Drogheda of paying them in advance ; also, that the manu- Linen Trade 

facturers at Drogheda sell to buyers who dispose of the goods in the Dublin 

marhet, and that the jobber must have a profit on the goods, which the Drogheda 
manufacturers lose. He also states, that the manufacturers at Drogheda do not 
get their yarn at first cost, they generally buy their yam from those to whom 
^ey sell linens ; they have not the same banking accommodation as the 
Scotch, -which enables the latter to purchase yarn and sell their linens at a lower 
price than the Drogheda manufacturers. By a reasonable command of money 
the ^ Scotch manufacturers are enabled to give longer credit, and to stand up 
against any temporary fluctuation in the market. He says, also, that there is not 
as much flax grown as there was, nor as much as is required for the consump- 
tion of the country. Mr. Malone attributes the low rate of wages the weavers 
get to the ease with which the trade is learned, a youth of 14 or 17 can weave 
linen as well as an adult, and hence arises the temptation to which the weavers 
are exposed of putting their children to weaving, and the tendency to early mar- 
nages. He also states, that he puts his work out nine or ten miles off ; not to have 
Uwoven cheaper, but because he thinks it is in general made cleaner in the country. 

He says, “ sometimes the weavers keep the work out a month or two beyond the* 
proper tirne ; but I ^ suppose they get other work from other manufacturers in 
the meantime. I think the practice of paving the workmen in advance injurious 
to the men ; but they oftentimes are so poor, that if it was not done, they could not 
liv^ I give the weavers I employ now constant employment, never keep them 
an hour idle ; but some of them do not work constant for me, as they go out and 
take agricultural labour, particularly during the harvest and potato-digging 
season ; town as well as country weavers do this. Some of the country wSvers 
1 employ have small portions of land ; by far the greater portion have not any. 

1 think the weavers get through their work easier now than they could 
10 or 20 years ago; the cause is, that the yam manufactured 10 or 20 years ago 
was spun by hand, and much more difiicultto weave than the mill-spun whichls 
now used. Hand-spun _yarn is, however, still used for weft.” 
f-i. recdved considerable evidence on the causes not peculiarly affecting 
the trade of Drogheda, but productive of injurious consequences to the trade in 
general. Ihe laws affecting the importation of foreign corn, according to all 

e witnesses, act most injuriously on hand-loom labour and the manufactures 
of the country _m general. _ Mr. Malone and Mr. White, at considerable length, 
state their opinion on this important question. Mr. Whitworth says, “ The 
operation of the com laws I look upon as the cause of the stoppage of foreign 
orders ; it has operated in this way, when we would not take the com they had 
to spare, they would not take the fabrics we had to spare. Corn and timber 
being the only article of exchange they had to give us for our manufactures, 
more especially in the Baltic, our com laws have given an unnatural impetus 
to the manufactures of America and the Continent. They operate in this way 
also, that while the com is kept at a high price in this country, it is kept at 
an unnaturally low price on the Continent for a want of demand for it. While 
corn continues at a high pi-ice either in this or any country, it enhances the 
price ot every other article of food in the same proportion ; while on the other 
band, the low price of corn in any country reduces the price of every other kind 
pi g-ovision, so that the whole effect seems to be this, that while the corn laws 
in Jingland are supported, we have to manufacture, with food at a very high 
price, against the manufacturers of the Continent, with food at a very low price, 
wplf f correct, I would just instance one example : It is 

Hncr. Barnsley they have had a very extensive export trade in 

nils, for wea-ving which the weavers there have been able to earn 25 s. to 
fnpt' ^ r 1 ’ France, the same article, to my knowledge, was manu- 

niip!! • weaver receiving only 55. a week. The natural conse- 

French are lowering the trade at Barnsley. This is further 
large export of linen yarn both from England and Ireland, 
mp-nt + great of late that the French have applied to their govern- 

tlip p ay on an almost prohibitory duty.” Mr. Ennis states, “ The effects of 
injurious ; they injure us in this way : I had an American 
tln‘«5 fooked over the different descriptions of goods in 

well said they were goods that would answer the New York market very 

0 20^ *Fhe 
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cause of the difference is obvious; the German weavers eat untaxed bread, the 
EnSish taxed. If we rely on the home trade we can never give fair waps ; the 
weavers are so numerous that they would soon overpck he home mpket ; and 
7be7hlye a right to take away any bar that may be in the ww of their trade, 
oftheir Ling able to earn at their trade sufficient wages When the home 
LaikL is oveLtocked, they have nothing to look to but the fmeign tmde ; they 
“e mtt bythe com laws there, and are forced into competippvith men as 
I said befcre, who eat untaxed bread. The conclusion I would draw from this 
is that the Lrn laws are the great obstacle now to the prosperity of the tode. 
AsSffie moral condition of theLeavers, they are represeffied as a well-conducted 
Ldv of men and no evidence as to their dishonesty or intemprauce as a class 
Lfbeen“Sd before me. Mr. Ennis, a magistrate, and formerly pnnected with 
the liLntLde, states, “ I consider the weavers the best-conducted class in the 
countL mdei all their privations and difficulties it is a matter of surprise to 
Le that they are so well cLducted. The morals of theinhabi ants of the town are, 
“think anything improving ; there is less intemperance.” It has been, how- 
Ler sLted! that the weavers fuffer much from a want of fpethmight and fru- 
Sv and that many who earn 10s. a week are worse off thp those who earn 
Sy 6s! or as., and that in many cases they do not use the diligence they 

“ As‘to their educational or Intellectual state, they are represented as anxious 
to LLd Rieir children to school as far as could be expected from their Ip pecu- 
niary condition, and considering the value of their childrens lab»m ‘o them. 
On this subject, Mr. Whitworth states, “ I think the weavp would be anxious 
to educate ieh children if they could spare their labour ; if their oMdr« 
all sent to school, there would not be sufficient school-room, but I tlmk tpre is 
sufficient day-school accommodation for the children that aply. I think theie , 
are Sunday Schools wanted, there being no Sunday schools for the 
the population. There are several Protestant Sunday schools. Theie are at 
piLLtno Roman-catholic Sunday schools. There is one now 6* mg np for 
Lulls at the Convent. The Protestant Sunday schools are well attended 
and well conducted, but the education which can be given at the best 
Sunday school is far too limited. The condition of the weavers themselves 
as to education is very low, I do not see, as thinp are now, any chance of the 
rising class of weavers being in a better condition in this respect.^ 

Rom the old and badly-appointed looms, three-fourths not being A* ‘o nte 
would be led to suppose that the weavers did not understmd the prmples of the 
LLlements they u^eLr the means of improviiig them ; this m attr^^^^^^ 
them poverty, i4ich prevents their obtaining better looms 01 putting the old ones 
into I proper state of repair. They are totally ignorant of the 
sibleness of the markets for their labour, or the rap of wages pping fm the 
description of cloth woven in other districts They know . 

stances by which their trade is affected, or the relatip “ 'r'”* th^^ 
to other classes of hand-loom weavers or to other trades They neiffie pd 
books nor subscribe to book societies. Ttee is a mechanms inptuton at 
Droo-heda lately established and conducted with praiseworthy spirit, but the 
weavers stated they were too poor, thoudi most anxious to join it, to pay tne 
annual subscription, 14 s. per annum. This obption will, I doub not he 
shortly in a great degree removed by lowering the amount of the subscripo , 
many of the weavers stated they would be most anxious to join i , an 
willingly pay 8 s. or 10 s. a year for the purpose. 



' Belfast. 

Belfast is the great emporium of the linen trade of Ireland, and the ^ 

which the linens, not only of the several counties of Ulster, but also o 
linen-weaving districts of the west of Ireland, are sent for sale. Large quM 
ties of linen are directly exported from Belfast to foreign countries ; ^ 
greater quantity is sent through Liverpool. Belfast is also *0 S , p 
yarn market of Ireland, where the principal manufacturers obtain their s^ 
Lher Irish, Scotch, English or foreign yarn. The amount of the vdue o»We^ 
spun yarn sold, per annum, in Belfast has been stated to he 100,000 . • ,j q 
ffiills, to the nuLber of 15 in the town, besides four others in the neighbouihoo^. 
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for the spinning of linen yam, have been established ; and the yarn they produce 
is equal in quality to any made in the United Kingdom. One-fourth of the flax 
for their consumption has been stated to be imported. Belfast, though employ- 
ing few hand-loom linen weavers, is the principal point for arriving at a sound 
view of the general condition of the hand-loom linen weavers of Ireland, without 
we suppose their condition not to be affected by the general increase or decrease 
of the demand for the article on which their labour is employed. The amount 
of linens sold in Belfast is stated to be progressively on the increase ; and the 
first commission agents in the town stated, that at no former period was either 
the home consumption or the foreign trade so extensive. 

I shall now lay before the Commissioners the condition of the hand-loom 
linen weavers in this district, and the causes of that condition. The hand-loom 
weavers of Belfast and its vicinity are chiefly employed on the manufacture of 
cotton fabrics. I was not able to procure an accurate return of the hand-loom 
linen weavers employed in Belfast, and its immediate vicinity; but their num- 
bers do not, I consider, amount to more than from 600 to 800, though they have 
been stated to be from 700 to 900. Hand-loom linen weaving factories have 
lately been established in Belfast, and its linen weaving is rapidly extending. 
These weavers are principally employed on canvass, sacking, damasks, single 
and double, and coarse linens. How far the establishment of these factories may 
be conducive to the interest of the weavers, and what opening for the other classes 
of hand-loom weavers is likely to result from the extension of the linen trade in 
the town and its vicinity, are important points for consideration. 

Mr. Maclerath, linen, sack, and canvass manufacturer, states, “ I have got two 
factories, and besides give out work in the country. In the one factory sacking 
and canvass is woven; in the other damasks and linens. I have 75 looms 
employed in the linen and dams^k factory ; in the other, on sacking and can- 
vass, 33 looms. We have from eight to ten apprentices; those apprentices are 
engaged from one year and a half to two and three years. We pay the appren- 
tices from 11 <f. to 18 a spangle; our apprentices at 18 cf. a spangle uniformly 
earn 12s. a week, frequently more; and those at the lowest price from 45 . up. 
We pay our apprentices at this rate, because, when we took them, we agreed 
for the time they were bound to us to pay them at it ; and if the value of their 
labour rose, we would have had the advantage * * * ^ *. All those appren- 
tices to whom I now refer were weavers before they came to us ; I speak of them 
as apprentices learning the damask mode of weaving. The cost of the jacquard 
looms we use for damask varies from 3 Z. 10 s. to 10 I do not charge loom 
rent to any of our hands, apprentices or others ; I have, for a short period, 
charged it in plain work, but never charged it for want of work being finished 
in a proper time ; I gave up charging loom rent because I knew the men would 
rather have their wages lessened to the amount of the loom rent tlian have it 
deducted as a charge against their wages. The average wages of our journey- 
men are from 5 s. to 10 s. a week, above deductions. A dozen cloths made in 
the week, which is the very lowest that any weaver would make, would produce 
5s., above all expenses; I have known men bringing in three dozen of cloths in 
the week. We seldom fine our men ; many weeks we do not fine a single shilling ; 
we part with our men if we find it necessary to fine them, as in all cases of fines 
we must lose most, as no fines we would inflict could compensate us for the loss 
we sustain in the bad work. Whenever a weaver brings in a web, there is an 
immediate settlement with him for it, if he expresses a wish to go away ; if he 
does not express this wish, there is no settlement until the pay-day following his 
bringing in the cloth ; and we have no regulation which would tend to keep a 
man in our employment without his own desire to remain. No change is ever 
made in the price of weaving of the piece in the loom * * The best of our 
canvass weavers, clear of expenses, can earn from 10 5 . to 14 5 . a week; a 
middling weaver can earn 8 s. a week ; this, I think, is about the lowest. Our 
broad canvass weavers can earn frorii 10s. to 14s. 6d. a. week; one of the 
lowest 10 s. a week. Our fines, during the whole year, in our canvass factory, 
did not amount to 1 /. Our weavers in Brown-street Square are seldom in our 
debt, except in extreme cases of sickness or death, or when we give them cloth 
lor bedding at their own special request.” I quote the evidence of Mr. Macle- 
rath, ashe was strongly charged by one of the weavers, Thomas Simington, with 
refusing to pay for one web until another was in the loom, and so on. As the 
Weavers are prevented from leaving their employers while their web is in an 
4 M 2 unfinished 
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Weavers of Ireland, unfinislied State, by the Arbitration Act, I investigated this case as carefully as 
linen Trade, was in my power ; and, from the evidence of both parties when brought together, 

and other witnesses, I am of opinion Simington’s accusation was greatly exagge- 

Report of rated, and, in the principal points, totally false ; a feeling of bitterness and 

C. G. Oiway, Esq. manifest which should never exist between employer and 

operative, for which blame must attach to both parties. I also quote the evi- 
dence of Mr. M‘Cracken, as bearing strongly on the important question, as to 
the effects of hand-loom weaving factories. 

Mr. Francis M‘Cracken, sail-cloth manufacturer, states, “ I have 40 looms in 
a hand-loom weaving factory, 23 employed ; I have also seven at work in the 
country. I make all kinds of linens, up to 8-hundreds. I pay 5 s. for the 
weaving of a sail-cloth web of 40 yards. A man is very idle and negligent if he 
does not make two pieces in the week ; my best workmen, by working four days 
in the week, can make two pieces, and three pieces if they work the six days 
♦ * Any man that was not idle or ill conducted could earn a good livelihood 
at linen weaving. I send ray sail cloth to North America, Buenos Ayres, the 
West Indies, England, and Scotland ; I got an order the other day from New 
South Wales. I would be kept too long out of my money, and it would not be 
worth while, at my time of life, to scatter my property over the world.” 

Mr. Crouch, a linen manufacturer, who employs 59 looms in his factory, 
states, “ I have also 50 looms to which I give out work. In the factory we get 
back our work in half the time, on an average, that we get it back from the looms 
to which we give out work. I cannot form an estimate as to what the country 
weavers will make, as compared with our factory hands ; they work at other 
pursuits, farming, &c. &c. &.c. We pay the same rate both to our out and 
factory weavers ; but the out-weavers do not earn from us more than half the 
sum our factory weavers do, as they often work at land of their own, or land of 
others. We have to make greater deductions from our out than from our 
factory weavers for short weft ; the weavers can waste and embezzle it less in the 
factory * * *, We never advance our weavers money. There is nothing 
to prevent our weavers leaving our employment, but the finishing of our web. 
We never oblige a weaver to take out a new web before we settle with him 
for the old one ; we pay the same day the cloth is brought in.” He also states 
that he would not take an order that he would be obliged to give to his out 
weavers to make up ; for if he was obliged to give them an order for 1,000 pieces, 
he would have to give out 1,500, in order to get the 1,000 done in time. 
Among the operatives Samuel M‘Kenny states: “ I can earn 10 5 . a-week above 
all expenses, by working 14 hours a day in Mr. M‘Cracken’s sail-cloth factory.” 

The hand-loom weavers have a great dislike to hand-loom weaving factories, 
or lock-ups as they call them ; they attribute as a reason that it puts them more 
in the power of the employers, and prevents the free exercise of their labour. 
These factories certainly put them more out of the power of the dangerous temp- 
tations to which they are otherwise exposed, temptations which are alike inju- 
rious to themselves and their trade. I do not believe that the factory system pre- 
vents the free exercise of their labour. Several attempts were made to show that 
rules were adopted which had a tendency to prevent the operatives from leaving 
the factories, but the weight of evidence goes to contradict this supposition, and 
in no one instance did they make out their case. The restraint and regular 
hours of a factory are the real cause of the dislike; and though I can easily 
account for, and make allowances for, this feeling, I cannot, in duty to the 
hand-loom weavers, refrain from stating, that I think the introduction of hand- 
loom weaving factories a benefit to their trade, and one to which, when more 
generally established under proper regulation, I shall look as one of the 
great remedies for the evils to which they are now subjected. They prevent irre- 
gularity of work to make up for the lost time, which is not only injurious to 
their own comfort and health, but deteriorates from the quality of their work 
and injures the character of their trade. They ensure to the manufacturer greater 
punctuality in the execution of his orders, and preserve the industrious weavers 
from the injurious eifects of the idle or dissipated, who by their want of steady atten- 
tion to their trade, may prevent the orders of the employer from being executed. 

Hand-loom weavers are placed in a different position to what they were ; 
they have difficulties to contend against which they had not before — diffi- 
culties which must be overcome by themselves; and they must either pre- 
pare to adapt themselves to the circumstances in which they are placed, or quit 
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the trade. I never met a well-condncted hand-loom weaving factory which did 
not add to the earnings of the weavers, and better enable the manufacturer to 
stand against the competition to which he was subjected. Domestic manufac- 
ture, and a scattered population, were the great evils of the linen trade of the 
north of Ireland, when the weavers had less powerful evils to contend against. 
The prosperity of the trade depends not only on the concentration of capital, 
which has and is taking place, but on the concentration and regularity of 
labour which is best maintained, and almost only ensured by the restraints and 
regular hours of a factory. 

The linen weavers in Belfast are better off than those employed on other 
fabrics, and the weavers employed in hand-loom factories are better off than 
those to whom work is given out and who weave in their own houses. Though 
isolated exceptions may occur, and though contradictory evidence may be quoted, 
I am convinced of the fact. The linen weavers of Belfast are too few compared 
with the other descriptions of weavers, to treat more fully of their condition 
separately. 



Castlewellan. 

From Belfast I proceeded to inquire into the linen trade in the county of 
Down. At Castlewellan I visited Mr. Moreland, an extensive manufacturer, who 
employs 700 linen weavei-s, he had previously furnished to the Commission a 
statement of the earnings and condition of his weavers, to which he referred 
me ; but he stated that the linen trade in the north of Ireland was in a healthier 
condition than it had been for many years. This he attributed in a great 
degree to the increased demand in the French market. Tlie agriculture 
of the county of Down has been greatly improved since the weavers ceased 
to work on their own accounts, and occupy farms which were formerly ne- 
cessary to them, and which owing to the consequent competition encoura'^ed 
high rent pd great subdivisions of farms. The agricultural labourers, ’^he 
stated, in his neighbourhood were earning from 10 d. to 1 a day, while the 
linen weavers earned from 6 s. to 10 5. a week. He also stated he could take 
100 additional hands and wanted them, but that the competition for weavers 
would not permit of his obtaining them without a rise of wages, which would 
not allow of his competing with foreign manufacturers; that he had orders 
from Paris which he could not take without employing more weavers and raising 
his wages, which the prices offered him would not permit of, owing to the com- 
petition of the Belgium weavers ; that when the Belgian trade is dull, at harvest 
seasons, the French demand could not be supplied. He stated that although 
the wages of the weavers are lower than they were 15 or 20 years ago, there 
-vvere counterbalancing circumstances in the favour of the weaver : provisions 
cheaper, yarn better, and more easily woven. He stated that he had a short 
time before 40 power-looms, but that he gave them up when he commenced spin- 
nmg yarn ; that he had applied the power-looms to coarse linens and unions and 
that he was of opinion that the power-looms would never be able so to compete 
with hand-loom labour as to drive it out of the market, and that he considered 
there were not too many hand-loom weavers ; he added, that the middle class 
who used to manufacture from 30 to 40 pieces a week, and to dispose of them 
m the brown markets, had gone out. Fifteen years ago he purchased his linens 
Irom these small manufacturers; the trade is still carried on, but to a small extent, 
and by a lower class. Hand-spun yaim was very generally used until within 
the last three years; now comparatively very little is used; he said, that this 
had discontinued spinning amongst the women, but they had turned their 
attention to other things, weaving for instance, and were the best weavers except 
on the very strong and broad goods ; he stated, that there was a quantity of 
muslin hqwered by the young women in the neighbourhood. 

Cornelius Hill, a weaver of Lisnafin, stated, that he could weave a web of 
ne linen he works on, an 18 *®, in a fortnight ; that he got 1 /. for the weaving, 
nd that it was washed and dressed for him besides. 



Rathfriland. 

Rathfriland, where the weavers still carry on a considerable manufacture 
eir own account, I found that the greater part of the weavers occupied 
4 M 3 small 
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Weavers of Ireland, small portions of land, from one to four acres: and that they occasionally 
Linen Trade, worked for hire at agricultural labour, in addition to the time they were em- 

— “ ployed on their own land. Those w^ho worked for manufacturers received for 

C. G Otway Esq. weaving 20®“ linens 22 5. the piece of 54 yards long, and it generally took a mode- 

’ rately good weaver three weeks, at 12 hours’ work each day, to weave the 

piece. Some good weaver wove it in a fortnight, working from 14 to 16 hours 
a day ; they had to warp the chain and wind the weft which cost them, supposing 
that they had to hire a person to do it for them, 1 s., and the dressing of the web 
cost them about 5 d or 6 tf. for 1 0®®, 52 yards in the web. They received 7 j. 6d for 
weaving, and it will take a fair weaver, at 12 hours’ work a day, 10 days to weave 
the piece. The expense for winding weft, warping and dressing, did not amount to 
more than 10 d. for 15®®, 52 yards to the piece i they received 12 s. for the weaving 
and it took a moderately good weaver, at 12 hours’ work per day, 12 days to 
weave it ; for the winding of weft, warping and dressing. Is. 2d. was a 
fair allowance. I found that the demand for fine linens was on the in- 
crease ; that manufacturers sold their cloths directly to the bleachers, or sent them 
to their agents at Belfast, and did not dispose of them to jobbers in the neigh- 
bouring linen markets, as had been the practice. The sales of webs in the 
brown linen market, by weavers who made up the cloth on their own account, 
was very inconsiderable, though Rathfriland was regarded as one of the principal 
brown linen markets in the country ; my evidence goes to show that there is not 
one-tenth of the linen made up by weavers for the brown market, on their own 
account, that there was some few years ago. The weavers who now work for 
employers are a different class from those who formerly worked on their own 
account. The farmers were formerly the manufacturing weavers, and divided 
their attention between the loom and their farm. The class who now work for 
employers formerly composed those who worked occasionally as day labourers 
for hire for the farmers, either on their land or on their looms. All those 
farmers who held from 10 to 20 acres and upwards have left off weaving, and 
only those who have from four to ten acres of land now attempt to carry on the 
manufacture of linen on their own account for the brown markets. The weavers 
who work continually for employers are able to earn mnch more than those who 
weave on their own account, or than the agricultural labourers even while they 
can obtain employment. Moreover, the weavers get constant work. Bad weavers 
who do not make their cloth of sufficient quality, and have but one loom to 
depend on for support, and who would not be able to earn their bread at any other 
labour, are of course exceptions ; the weavers in this vicinity have from two to 
four looms in each family, which adds considerably to the total amount of the 
earnings for the support of themselves and their families. 



Kilkeel. 

From Rathfriland, I visited Kilkeel, situated in a remote and wild distiict 
lying bet^veen Carlingford Bay and the Mourne Mountains, by which it is 
separated from the rest of the county. I found only one manufacturer putting 
out work here, and the rates of the earnings of tire weavers was much lower 
than in the other parts of the country. The weavers earned only from 2s. 3d. 
to 5 s. a week. They principally support themselves by means of putting out 
manure on land, for which they get the crop of potatoes free of rent, and by 
taking a little conacre ground ; many of them are cottier tenants, and pay the 
rent of their cabins and potatoe gardens in agricultural labour to the individuals 
they hold under. 

I found the worst possible religious and political party spirit existing bet\yeen the 
different sects in this district, and an unusual degree of intemperance, which pro- 
ceeds from large quantities of whiskey being sold without license. The weavers 
were totally ignorant of the rates of wages paying for weaving through the other 
parts of the country, and devoid of the energj and intelligence that would 
enable them to endeavour to better their condition in their own locality, or re- 
move where they might obtain more favourable channels for the disposal of their 
labour. . „ 

Within 16 miles of this place I found advertisements in all directions tor 
weavers, and manufacturers offering a premium for a supply of hands. Nothing 

could 
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could appear much lower than the moral, educational and intellectual state of Weavers of L eland. 
the majority of the weavers about Kilkeel, and no means for adequate educa- Linen Trade, 
tional or religious instruction appear to have been adopted. The great majority — - 

of the weavers of Kilkeel are Protestants, and there is only one school which ^ o^Otwa^^Esq 
the Church of England Protestant children are allowed to attend, with the con- ' ‘ 
sent of their pastors, at which the average attendance is from 150 to 180. The 
population of the parish is 14,000, and the Protestants comprise one-half. 



Banbridge. 

From Kilkeel I proceeded to Banbridge, the principal seat of the linen manu- 
facture of the north of Ireland. The numerous falls, and the extensive water 
power afforded by the river Ban and its tributaries, the undulatory formation of 
the surface of the country, so well adapted for bleach greens, the central posi- 
tion of the district, as regarded the great linen weaving counties, and its con- 
tiguity to Belfast, attracted, at an early period, attention as a favourable loca- 
tion for the investment of capital in the linen trade. Between Banbridge and 
Guilford, some of the first manufacturers who invested large capital in the linen 
trade, established themselves, and here the great experiment of placing the 
linen trade of Ireland on a new foundation was tried : the great subdivision of 
the capital invested in the linen trade, the want of a proper division of la- 
bour being applied to it, and a direct market for the disposal of the produce year 
after year, rendered it more apparent that it could not be longer continued on its 
former system. All the attempts on the part of the Legislature to protect the 
trade, and the Linen Board to encourage it, had only aggravated the evils they 
intended to remedy. On the repeal of the protecting duties, and the introduction 
of mill-spun yarn into England and Scotland, it became evident to the capitalists 
of the north of Ireland either that the linen trade should be placed on a new 
foundation, and conducted on the improved principles that were being applied 
to its manufactures in the other portions of the United Kingdom, or that Ireland 
should lose its linen trade altogether. The question became not as to whether the 
employment of linen weavers, by extensive manufacturers, and confining them to 
the mere process of weaving, was or was not more advantageous tlian the old 
system, where the producer of the raw material, the weaver of the cloth and the 
merchant who disposed of it, was the same individual ; but whether it would be 
more profitable to alter the system or lose the trade. The result was, the 
linen manufacture was placed on a new foundation, and men of extensive 
capital and skill became engaged in it. The linen trade was not only thus 
preserved, but extended, and all the individuals engaged in its operations 
here have been bettered by the change, as I shall now proceed to show. 
The linen manufacturers in the neighbourhood of Banbridge not only give 
out linen webs to weavers on an extensive scale, but have also established 
numerous mills for the spinning of yam, and extensive bleach greens. Many 
of the manufacturers spin theii* own yarn, and bleach their own cloth, and all 
of them either dispose of their goods at their own offices, to the agent of their 
customers, export them directly from Belfast, or consign them there to the great 
linen factors, who dispose of them on commission. 

The appearance of the country around Banbridge indicates a degree of com- 
fort in all classes of the population not to be met in other parts of Ireland ; and 
the hand-loom weavers, who form the great majority of the population, appears 
fully to participate in this more than average appearance of comfort. I did not 
here find to the same extent the unhappy feelings of distrust between the em- 
ployers and the operatives, which act so injuriously in many of the other weaving 
districts; however anxious the operatives may have been to impress on the 
Commission the conviction of the low state of their earnings, (without which 
impression all weavers appeared to consider no good could result to them), there 
was not that anxiety manifested grossly to exaggerate, and to make the Com- 
mission a vehicle for receiving attacks upon their employers, which I found in 
other places. 

The descriptions of linens the weavers in the neighbourhood of Banbridge 
are employed on are linens from 10“ to 24“, from iG“to 24“, the ^prinmpal 
description of linen woven ; there are also linen drill of from 10“ to 19 Cn a 
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16®“ linen, which can be woven in 12 days, by a mode rate weaver, at 12 hours’ 
work each day. The weaver receives 16^., but 2s. Qd. must be deducted for the 
expence of winding, dressing, and light. For linen of 21 ®“, which can be 
wove in 18 days, at 12 hours’ work each day, they receive 315., subject to 25 . 
deductions for winding weft, and Is.Qd. for light and dressing. For 10 ®®, 
which can be woven in 9 days, at 12 hours’ work each day, they receive 
75 . 6 c?., but with a deduction of l5. Qd. for light, dressing, and winding 
For linen drills of 12®®, | wide, of which 2 pieces, of 86 yards long, can be 
woven in three weeks, they get 95. a piece for the weaving, and 10 c?. a piece 
will cover the expenses of winding, dressing, and light. On 19“® drills, which 
can be woven in a fortnight, the weavers get 15 5 . a piece for the weaving, 25 . 
to be deducted for light, winding, and dressing. Mr. Carson, partner with Mr. 
Brice Smith, who employs 2,000 hand-loom weavers, states his weavers can earn 
from 4 5 . to 10 5 . a week. All the weavers can obtain constant employment. I 
found no real variation in the rates paying by the different employers. Some 
manufacturers were paying from 6 c?. to 1 5. a piece higher than others ; but I 
found either some difference required in the execution of the work, or a variation 
in the description of yarn, or in the terms on which the chain was given to the 
weaver, which accounted for the difference in some cases. I asked the weavers, 
“ Why they continued to work for a manufacturer whom they stated paid them 
less than others were paying?” and the answer was, “Because when others 
lowered their wages, our employers did not.” Mr. Carson states, on this sub- 
ject, “ there are some manufacturers, when trade is good, pay higher wages than 
others, from 1 5. to 1 5 . 3t?. per piece, in order to get hands, but when trade gets 
depressed, cast off the weavers altogether. The weavers, knowing this, prefer to 
remain with those whom they know will give constant work. Besides those 
employers who give (nominally) higher wages, fine higher, or make up their cloth 
in some other way. I do not think the employers of hand-loom weavers have 
any niore power over their workmen than the employers of other labour, or 
have it in their power to give lower wages at any time than the markets will 
admit. The competition in the trade prevents that.” 

The average number of looms in each family is three. The wives and younger 
children of the weavers are not only employed in winding the weft for their 
looms, but in winding the yarn for the warps for the manufacturers, and can 
earn at this from I 5 . 2d. to 25. a day. Those who work as journeymen get 4d. out 
of every shilling they earn, and are provided with food, lodging, and looms ; this is^ 
the general mode of payment. The weavers in the neighbourhood of Banbridge do 
not, except in few instances, hold land ; and a good number live in the immediate 
neighbourhood of their employers, in small cottages built for them, held under 
their employers. The rent averages from 3 1. to 4 1. per annum. A great pro- 
portion of the weavers are young persons of both sexes, from the ages of 1 4 to 
20, and the average amount of their wages is little less than that of adults. Mr 
Dunbar, who employs 1,700 looms, and is acquainted with the trade since 1805, 
states, “ I have seen the linen trade brisker, but never in a more healthy and 
promising condition, considering it is only recovering from the effects of the 
American panic. The demand for linens is progressively on the increase, and 
so are the wages of the hand-loom weavers.” Also, “ 20 years ago, it was thought 
necessary to support our trade by prohibiting foreign linens and giving a bounty 
on our exports. Now, without all this, we are sending large quantities of goods- 
to France, though they lay a heavy duty, from 12 to 16 per cent., on our goods. 
"We produce double the quantity of linens within those 15 years. Some years 
ago there was a competition between the Irish and French linens in the American^ 
market, and now we liave not only driven the French out of that market, but 
send linens to France.” Mr. Carson, who, as I have already stated employs 2,000 
looms, states, “ We have lately received orders for brown goods from France. 
(The duty is double on white.) The demand for French goods was lately intro- 
duced. There never was a Frenchman to buy goods here directly until six or 
eight months ago, and the trade is now very much on the increase.” 

At Ashfield, between Banbridge and Dromore, I examined David Lindsay, 
esq., J. P., w’ho employs 950 linen weavers; he states, “ I am a manufacturer of 
linen, unions, and cotton cloths for the last 10 years; prior to that period 
I bought linens in the country markets on my own account and for my father, 
and got them bleached. One half of what I bought passed through the hands of 
agents, who charged commission on them ; the commission charged at tlie Linen- 

Hall, 
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Hall, Dublin, was 3| per cent.; the remainder J sold to order. I bono-lit the 
linens m the brown markets mostly from weavers, sometimes from small“manu- 
facturers, and sometimes from jobbers, who had bought up linens from tlie 
weavers. I commenced to manufacture 10 years ago, in place of buyino- up 
linens, because I thought it would be more profitable; I found it so and have 
made much more money by manufacturing than I did by buying and bleachina:. 
There IS not one weaver now in a hundred who weaves on his o\vn account iii 
this district ; in the early part of my life almost all the linen was made up by 
weavers on their own account. _ Many weavers used to grow their own flax 
have it spun, warp it, and weave it ; others bought the yarn in the market when 
they had not as much flax of their own as would employ them fully, by which 
they lost a great deal of time. 

“ Manufacturers with large capital are coming in more generally into the trade 
every year. The introduction of mill-spun yarn, the system of credit and bank- 
ing accommodation, drove the trade out of the hands of the weavers and small 
manufacturers, and placed it in the hands of large manufacturers and capitalists. 
Formerly there were fewer inferior weavers than there are at present ; the intro- 
duction of mill-spun yarn enabling worse tradesmen, young boys and girls, old 
men and women who could not weave hand-spun yarn, to weave it. The supe- 
rior weavers I do not think are paid as well as they were when they worked for 
themselves; but there is vastly more weaving than there was; those .who could 
not and would not be employed formerly are now employed ; men who were 
only able to weave lO"” to 15"“ with hand-spun yarn, can weave from 15"" 
to 22" with mill spun =»****. I do not think there are now more hand- 
looin weavers than there is work for them to do. I do not think, on the same 
fabrics, there is any real diffpence between the rates of wages paying by manu- 
facturers, nor do I think a difference could for any length of time exist ; wages, 
on a depressed state of the trade occurring, are lowered somewhat sooner by some 
manufacturers than others ; the wages of the hand-loom weavers do not depend 
on the will of their employers. The employers of hand-loom weavers have no 
greater power over them than the employers of any other kind of labourers 
whose labour is essential to them ; the demand for labour must regulate its 
price* *» I employ 1,000 weavers, 960 of these are employed on different 
branches of linens, 50 on cotton drills. The linens are divided into plain linens, 
from 9 to 23"", linen drills from 30 to 110 beers, diapers 3 to 10 quarters wide' 
Ihe cotton weavers are employed on cotton drills from 60 to 100 beers, and on 
plain cotton from 27 to 57 inches ; on sheetings from 42 inches to 108 . I find 
the cotton weavers can earn as much as the linen, for if they did not they would 
not continue to work ou it. There is very little cotton wove about here. My 
weavers can all weave both cotton and linen; but a cotton weaver of drills or 
shirtings cannot be changed suddenly or profitably to weave a higher description 
of yarn. The following is a return of the earnings, and the manner in wliicli my 
weavers were paid since 1831 : 
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Deduct from t!ie above prices, for dressing and tallow, and reed-hire, and light, is. 6d. on 
the coarse, and 2 s. on the fine. 

Ashfield, 25 October 1838. 



Ml- Lindsaycontinues:— “ Ithink if the agricultural labourers could get con- 
stant employment here, they would be better off than the hand-loom weavers 
all other trades earn more ; but hand-loom weaving is the most easy to be acquired, 

and the work is more easily performed. 

“ If a person wants to get his child taught weaving, not being a weaver him- 
self, he sends his child to a weaver to be taught, who, for the labour ot the 
child, teaches it, and gives it clothes, food, and lodging ; this agreements made, 
from one to three years. ^ 

“ I have 10 weavers who work for me in a factory; they are able, Irom tlie 
regularity of their work, and tlie superiority of their looms and tacklingo, 0 
earn much more than those to whom I give out work ; the average numbei 0 - 
looms each of my weavers have at work is at least two. My stoppages do no^ 
amount to two per cent, on the wages paid, and my over-payments for superioi 
work exceed five per cent.” 



Dromore. 

At Dromore I fonnd the following to be the rate of the earnings of the 
weavers. On 12” linens the weavers got 9s. 6<f. for weaving the piece, 
this description of work is easily woven, and is generally performed by boys,, 
girls, or old men. It generally takes from 14 to 15 days to weave the piece, 
deductions for light, winding and dressing amounts from 1 s. tols. 6<f, i 
is paid for the weaving of a 13”, which can also be woven ™ 
fourteen to fifteen days, -with moderate labour; Is, 6 if. 
for light, winding and dressing. For 14” they get 11s, 6 if. for the we 
iiio- of the piece; for 15”, 12s. 6if. Both these descnptions of linens 
caS be done in from 14 to 15 days, and 1 s. 6 d. is a fair deduction to. 

wiBuing- 
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•winding and dressing. For 16“'* the weavers get 14s. for the weavino- of the 
piece, which takes 18 days to weave, and the deduction for windino-, light and 
dressing, ought to be Is. Qd. For 17"* the weavers receive las^Qd., which 
can be woven, by moderate work, in i8 days. For 18*" the weaver o-ets 
17s. Qd. for the weaving of the piece ; this can also be woven in 18 to 20 days, 
and Is. Qd. is a fair deduction for winding, weft, light, and dressino-. The 
19"" and 20"" can be woven in the same time, and the weaver gets 20 s. for 
the weaving of a 19"", and 24s. for the weaving of a 20"", is. Q d. to be 
deducted for light, ending of weft, and dressing; the weavers also, generally, 
get an advance of from ad. ta Qd. on webs peculiarly well wrought. For 21 "" 
linens they get from 25s. to 28s. for weaving the piece. For 22"" from 30s. to 
32s.; those can be woven in from 24 to 26 days each ; deductions for winding, 
dressing, and light, 2s. to 2s. Qd. For a 23"* they get from 35 s. to 2l 2s! 
for the weaving ; and for a 24®", 2 /. I4s ; these can be woven in 28 days, and 
the deductions for winding, dressing, and light, from 2s. 6 d. to 3s. For 25 ®" 
they get 3 /. 15s.; it takes five weeks to weave, and can be wove only by a 
superior weaver ; the deduction for light, winding, would amount to about*4s. 
to 4 s. 6 d. The Commissioners will perceive how the earnings of the w^eavers 
here rise, according to the difficulties in, or the execution of, the work upon 
which their labour is employed. There is also a variation in the price paid for 
the weaving of the same hundred, but this arises from a greater number of shots 
of weft being required to be put to the piece, or one manufacturer requiring a 
better order of work than another. The average number of looms in each family 
is two : the earnings on linen drills amount to from 4 s. to 1 0 s. a week. The 
weavers ail get constant employment, and my evidence goes fully to show that 
tliere are not more hand-loom weavers than there is work for them to do. Not 
many of the weavers in this neighbourhood hold land, but they are generally 
obliged to work for the individuals from whom they hold their cabins, at 
agricultural work, in the busy seasons ; this is the agreement, and it acts most 
injuriously on their trade. The scarcity of agricultural labourers (the whole 
population being principally weavers) causes the landlords of the cabins and 
gardens to make ^this agreement. The wages of agriculturists’ labour are 
higher here than in in other districts, and amount, in winter, to from 10 if. to 
1 s. a day, and in harvest from Is. 3 to 1 6;. 8<f. When persons who are not 
weavers want to get their cliildren taught weaving, they send their children 
to weavers to be taught, who, for the labour of the child, give it food, lodging, 
and clothes ; this agreement is made for him from one to three years. A few 
weavers are employed in factories in this district, and it is stated that from the 
regularity of their work, and superiority of their tacklings, they are able to earn 
much more than those to whom work is given out. There is a considerable 
quantity of double and single damasks made in this neighbourhood, on which 
tile weavers are able to earn from Is. to 3 s. a day. Mr. Brown, one of the 
principal manufacturers in the trade, employing 250 weavers, gives the following 
evidence : “ Within my recollection, for the last 20 years, our weavers can earn 
as much now as at any time within that period ; the lowest of my weavers can 
earn Is. 6 cf. a day; the highest 3s., by working 14 hours a day on a 10- 
quarter double damask, 82 I yards long. I pay 21 1. for the weaving ; it would 
take a man three months, working 14 hours a day; he will have out of this to 
wind 340 hanks of weft, which would cost him 1 1 <f. a hank to get wound ; he 
would also have to wind 234 hanks of warp, which will, at 4cf. a score, be 
35. lid . ; the warping would cost him 2s. ; dressing 2 s. ; light, 7 lbs. candles, 
at 7 d. per lb., 4 s. id. There are only a few looms at this. The average earnings 
©fall my weavers are 2s. 4cf. a day.” Mr. Brown makes the highest de- 
scription of damask ; and the numbers of damask weavers, for weaving his 
highest paying fabrics, are comparatively limited; the wages on the single 
damask, and old and new diapers are considerably lower, not amounting 
to more than from 4 s. to 5 s. Q d. a week. The journeymen who are 
employed, in this district generally get one-third of their earnings, and 
are^ provided with looms, board, and lodging. Apprentices get 1 /. a year, 
their board and lodging, and are taught the trade for the use of their labour, 
ibis agreement is generally made for from three to five years.” 

I examined, at Dromore, 14 of the weavers of Mr. Richardson, of Lisburn ; he 
requires his weavers to sign a ticket, and to bind themselves to any decision he or 
his putter-out may make as to their cloth. The words of the agreement are : — 
^• 29 * 4 x 2 “I agree 
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“ I aoree that I will weave all yams which I take from the office of James K. 

Richardson, Sons k Co., into good and snfficient cloth, in weeks at the far- 

thest from date of deliverj' of the same; and that all cloth wove by me shall 
be left for inspection, at the office, without appealing from whatever decision 
may be passed there. 

^ “ [bignature.j 

“ ["Witness.] 

“ [Date.] 



I feel assured such an agreement could not be binding on the weaver ; and 
I regret to find such a practice adopted by any manufacturer. The weavers 
state his deductions amount to Is. 10 d. a week on each. This, I am led to 
believe, is o-reatly exaggerated ; and also that the amount of earnings has been 
OTven too low ; the weavers stated they were only able to earn, viz. from 2 s. 4 
to 2 s. 9 d. on 18 and 20 "® linen : I know there were many other manufacturers 
in the immediate neighbourhood, under whom they could obtain double as much, 
and that four miles off, Dromara manufacturers were advertising and offering a pre- 
mium for a supply of hands. I examined Mr. M'Leaner, putter-out to Mr. Rich- 
ardson, and though he agrees with the weavers as to the rate of paying for the 
different hundreds, he differs with them materially as to the time it requires to 
weave the webs. Judging from the time taken by other weavers to weave the 
same hundreds, and from the deductions they are subject to, the statement of 
the weavers is considerably exaggerated. 



Lurgan. 

Feom the district of DroiDore I proceeded to Lurgan, comity Armagh, where 
I found the linen trade still carried on to a great extent by the weavers, who 
combined the office of both weavers and manufacturers. The weavers in this 
district generally hold small portions of land, from four to ten acres, purchase or 
grow their own flax, spin their own yarn, and weave their own cloth, and then 
dispose of it in the town market at Lurgan, which is one of the principal brown 
linen markets of the north of Ireland, next to Ballymena, which is the most 
extensive. Ballymena presents the strange and important feature that, while 
all the other brown markets of the kingdora^have been rapidly declining, 
it has been increasing. The inquiry into that important district of the linen 
trade was conducted by Mr. Muggeridge. The numbers of pieces sold each 
market day at Lurgan market, on the average of the last two years, was stated 
to be 3,000. This does not include the pieces sold by private contract, of which 
there were no means of obtaining a return. The weavers who work for employ- 
ers who put out work I found able to earn more than the weavers who made up 
goods on their own account for the town market. Few of the weavers were able 
to run the chances of the market, and are often obliged to sacrifice their goods 
sooner than return without selling them ; they are, in many cases, obliged to seek 
for work from employers, to which they have a great dislike, until forced 
so to do by absolute necessity. Lawns, from 12®® to 22“® are the principal 
descriptions of linens sold in the Lurgan market ; there is also a considerable 
quantity of double and single damask and linens, from 10®“ ^to 18 . rrom 
the apparent briskness and quantity of cloth, and persons in the market, 
I should, as a stranger, have imagined that the old system of the linen trade was 
in full vigour. The buyers stand upon elevated benches of stones, purchasing 
the cloth during the hour allotted for the sale. It was curious to see the 
crowds of weavers thrusting up their webs of cloth to the elevated buyers, 
and the anxiety with which they endeavoured to attract attention to their respec- 
tive webs. The width of the web is marked on the cloth by the seal-masters, 
before they are exposed for sale ; when the price per yard is agreed on, the buyer 
marks it on the cloth, and the seller takes it back to the seal-master to measure 
the length, and to see that it is marketable. If the seal-masters performed their 
duty, this process should be gone through before the cloth is offered for sale. 
The seller then, when the cloth is sealed, brings it back to the office of the buyer, 
to deliver it and get bis money. The seal-master is answerable to the buyer 
that the web is not faulty, and that it is the length and breadth marked 
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Most mimeroiis are the frauds practised ou and by the seal-masters. The 
■weavers often underlap the web, efface the seal and the mark of the price at 
■^vhich it was sold, and offer it to other biiyers ; they also endeavour to stretch 
the cloth after it is sold, and often injure and tear the web in the effort to do so. 
Cloth, thus stretched, shrinks again ; and after the buyer brings it home he finds 
it is short of the quantity marked on it; he then summons the inspector of 
linens; he again summons the seal-master, who then endeavours to recover 
from the weaver, but is often baffied by the circumstance of the weavers givino- 
fictitious names. The income of the inspector arises from the fines of the 
seal-master; he has a direct interest in the continuance of this injurious 
system of litigation, and is exposed to the constant temptation of a compro- 
mise with the seal-master. Nothing can be more injurious than the whole 
system. The seal-masters and inspector not only are a tax on the weaver, 
who pays so much for the marking of the w'eb, but they prevent the buyer from 
using that circumspection which all purchasers should use. The system holds 
out not only temptations to fraud to the weavei’s, but to the seal-masters, who 
are generally also weavers, and sellers of cloth in the market. There seems to 
have been no care whatever bestowed on their selection. 

A seal-master, if he followed the provisions of the Linen Act, could not seal 
and measure more than 10 webs between the time the webs come in and the hour 
appointed for the sale to commence, 10 o’clock. For the sealing of each web of 
25 yards long the seal-master is entitled to 1 d. In order to obtain as many 
pence as he can within the limited time, he evades the duties imposed by the 
Act, and only measures the breadth of tlie web, which is done in an instant, and 
then seals it. The web is thus offered for sale without any real protection from 
fraud to the buyer. After each web is sold, it is returned to the seller, who has 
the custody of it until four o’clock, the hour for delivery and payment. During 
this interval the seller brings the web back to the seal-master, in order to get it 
measured, examined, and sealed at both ends. Had this process taken place 
before it was exposed for sale, and if the buyer, after the agreement for sale, did 
not return the cloth to the weaver, much of the fraud and inconvenience which 
now take place would be obviated. 

I should earnestly recommend the abolition of both seal-masters, inspectors, and 
trustees, and the leaving of the market open for the buyer and seller to arrange their 
own bargains as their mutual interest would point out. The only drawback in my 
mind is, that I fear the adoption of any better regulations might tend to keep 
longer alive the old system of weavers making up cloth on their own account, 
and selling it in the market, a system which is gradually dying away, and which 
is, in my opinion, most injurious to the linen trade ; but the present system of 
seal-master and inspector, as at present practically acted on, is too great a nui- 
sance any longer to be continued. 

^There is a custom which is called “ selling on redemption” adopted in this dis- 
trict. A number of small manufacturers hire out chains and weft to weavers. 
When the weaver makes the cloth, he brings it to the market, and when he can 
effect a sale, he pays 1 s. for the hire of the chain and weft, in addition to the 
price of the yam ; if he can only effect a sale with 6 d. profit over the value of 
the raw material, the hirer out of the yarn gets the 6 d. By far the greater por- 
tion of the weavers who manufacture for the market on their own account are 
holders of small farms of from five to fifteen acres. This circumstance not only 
induces but enables them to continue at the old system. Had they not in most 
cases the land to fall back upon, they could not stand against the fluctuations of 
the market, and would be obliged to look for work from employers who give out 
work. But though the farm enables the operative for a tiine to continue to 
weave on his own account, between the fluctuations of the profits he receives from 
weaving on this system, and the division of his attention between his farm and 
his loom, he generally becomes insolvent, unable to keep the farm, and obliged to 
O'ut work from employers in order to support himself. The agriculture of 
this district is not equal to that of the county Down, from tlie circumstance of a 
large portion of the holders of small farms being still weavers ; but I am in- 
iormed as this cause has decreased, tlie system of agriculture has been greatly 
improved. The weavers w'ho work for employers are generally holders of small 
patches of land of from one to three acres ; and I have met some individuals 
who held large farms of land, who took out webs from manufacturers. It has 
been stated that, on an average, all the weavers who take out work are engaged 
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Weavers of Ireland, on hire as agricultural labourers for one month in the year, besides the time 
Linen Tiade. they devote to their own small patches of land. Nearly the entire population of 

the parishes of Drumcree, Shankhill, and Seago, is composed of weavers ; and 

Report of agricultural labour during harvest and seed-time are high. It is 

L. Or. Utway, Jisq. employment for all the hand-loom weavers, that many 

more young persons wove now than formerly, and that the females who used 
formerly to spin the hand-spun yarn, now in general weave. The average 
number of looms in each family amounts to two or three ; those weavers who have 
not looms of their own, hire them, and they are charged for them 10 s. a year. 
Journeymen generally pay 3 s. 6 a week, for which sum they are provided in 
food and lodging, looms, winding of the weft, dressing, and tallow. In cases where 
a person, not a weaver, wishes to get his child brought up to the trade, he binds 
him, on a stamped indenture, for from three to five years, to a weaver ; there is 
no fee paid, and the value of the child’s labour is supposed to compensate for the 
trouble of teaching him, and the expense of board, lodging, and 1 1 per annum 
which the child gets for clothes. I found that the weavers employed by manu- 
facturers on from 12““ to 22““ lawns could on the average earn clear, above all 
expenses, 0s. a week on each loom by fair work. The depression of the trade in 
the year 1837 tended greatly to lower the average of the last three years, but the 
average earnings for that period may be reckoned, taking one hundred with the 
other, at 55 . a week on each loom. A rise' of l5. set on all lawn above 16™ 
had just taken place. One-seventh of the looms on la^vns from 16““ to 20™ 
are worked by girls, and one-third by boys under 17 years of age. Thfi ages at 
which children are put to the loom is stated to be 12, and a girl of 16 is stated to 
be able to earn as much as a man of 30. German, Dutch, and French yarn is 
generally used for the weft of the finer lawns, and its introduction into this 
country has tended to improve the quality of the lawns now made up, and greatly 
to extend the market for them. Mr. Druid, foreman to Mr. Greer, linen-manu- 
facturer, states, “On 10/4 wide sheeting, 10““, 26 yards to the piece, we pay 
13 s. 6 i. for the weaving ; did pay, three weeks ago, only 12 5. 6 d". It will 
take eight or nine fair days’ work to weave the piece, at from 12 to 14 hours’ 
work each day. On 5/8 diaper damask napkins, we pay 9 s. the piece of 36 
yards. A good weaver will weave the piece in a week. The weaver has to wind 
the weft, which stands in or about 5^d' or 6</., and to provide light, dressing, 
and tallow, which amounts to Gd. a week. Apprentice boys of 14 to 15 can 
and do weave this. We employ 120 looms (reckoning all kinds); 7 s. to 8s. 
would be a fair average of the earnings of our weavers. Out of 1 20 looms, one- 
fourth are worked by girls under the age of 22, one-third by boys under the age 
of 20. A weaver makes most on the finer sets. The linen trade is now on the 
rise. There is as much made now as ever there was, and more than there was 
25 years ago.” Edward Hamilton, a cambric weaver, in part of his evidence, 
says, “ I put my boys on the loom at 12 , and my girls at 11 ; the girls can weave 
as well as the boys. After a year’s teaching, they can earn 1 5. a day on 
15 ““ lawns ; they are paid 6 s. 6d. the piece for weaving, and can weave a 
piece in a week by 16 hours a day work. I have a wee girl who never gets off 
the loom from day-light in the morning until 10 o’clock at night. She is only 
13 years of age. She can earn 8d. or 10 d. a day. The work is light 13““ 
lawns. On a 15““ lawn I could only make 1 s. a day. The youngsters could 
make more than I could on a 17““ lawn. I could make 1 s. 6 c?. a day ; it is 
the readiest strike there is for making money. The expenses of light, dressing, 
tallow, and winding of weft, we have to deduct out of our earnings ; besides a 
day in going to the office with and bringing home on each web” 

I visited and examined several double damask and single damask and diaper 
weavers. I found in one house four double damask looms, which cost one of 
them 40 1. the others 30 1. each ; the weaver on the first set could earn 4 5. 3d. s. 
day, after deducting the expenses of winding weft, dressing and warping ; on the 
second best set, 2 5. 9 ^ cZ. a day, after deducting the expenses of winding of weft, 
dressing and warping; on the third set, 2 s. 4cZ., after deducting the expense of 
winding weft, dressing and warping; on the fourth set, 2 5 . l^d. a day, deducting 
the expense of winding, dressing and warping. It was also stated that, before the 
fall in 1837, the webs on which they now get 3 5. 7d. a. yard for the weaving 
they got 4 5 . 4d.; the loom on which they got l5. 3d. b. yard for the weaving, 
1 5 . 5^ d.; the loom on which they get 1 s. 6 d. a. yard, i s. Sid., and it was also 
stated, that, before the fall, prices had been stationary for many years. The per- 
sons 
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sons viho worked the looms were three fine young men, sons of the person who 
owned the house, and an apprentice ; the ages of the persons employed were 
17 to -28. 

In a single-damask and diaper weaver’s house I visited, and whom I exa- 
mined, I found that on five looms he liad employed in the house, not more than 
45 . 9 d. a. week net profit was made on each ; a young girl of 14 wove on one, 
a boy of 13 on another, an apprentice of 16 on the fourth, another lad of 16 
on the third, and the owner of the house on the fifth. The weaver stated he 
could make 8 s. a loom on the average in 1836, before the fall in 1837. I give 
these two instances in respect to the earnings of damask and diaper weavers, as 
being the highest and lowest I met. 

The plain linen weavere I found could earn on coarse sets of from 10” to 
14 *”, 45 . 4 c?. a week, above all expenses, on from 14** to 17**, 65 .; on from 
17*“ to 20**, 7s. 6 c?.; on from 20** to 23*“, ii s. The profits of the weavers 
who make up webs in the brown market, I found it impossible accurately 
to ascertain, for such a period as would enable me to strike a fair average ; 
however, all the evidence on this head goes to prove that they make less than 
those employed by manufacturers, and that their profits are most injuriously 
fluctuating. 



Tanderagee. 

In the neighbourhood of Tanderagee a large number of weavers still continue 
to work on their o^vn account, and to make up goods for the brown markets. 
The system of manufacturers giving out work is not carried on so extensively as 
at Lurgan and its vicinity ; it is, however, rapidly on the increase, and the pre- 
judice of the weavers against working for employers is gradually on the decline. 
They now find that the earnings of those employed by manufacturers are higher 
and more regular, and self-interest is gradually breaking down the feeling of 
pride against taking webs from manufacturers, which the independence and 
freedom from restraint attendant on working on their account engendered. 

Joseph Pedlow, a weaver of linens and diapers on his own account for the 
last 25 years, states : “ For the last seven years I was not able to earn as much 
on my loom, buying the yarn and making up the clotli myself, as those weavers 
who were employed by manufacturers. The large manufacturers can get mill- 
spun yarn, which is easier wove by a third, whereas I had to make my cloth of 
hand-spun yarn, or it would not be bought ; for those buyers who frequent the 
brown market would not buy from the weavers linens made of mill-spun yarn. 
The weavers who work for manufacturers will make Is. 8 d. o. day, when 1 will 
not (working on my account) make perhaps 10 d. The weavers all, however, 
regret that the trade ever went into the hands of the large manufacturers, 
although they can earn more by working for them. Up to last May, for the 
last five years previous, taking one year with the other, and including the great 
fall in the trade during 1837, I was able to make, clear of all expenses, wind- 
ing, dressing, and light, working on the average for 12 or 13 hours a day, 6 s. 
aweek. The hundred of cloth I wove was from 13** to 14*". I think for the 
same time, on the same hundred of cloth, same length and breadth, a weaver 
employed by a manufacturer on mill-spun yarn, as good a workman as I am, 
and working as long, Avould have made 9 s. a week, clear and above all expense. 
I know that weavers who work for manufacturers about here, can now earn on 
the low hundreds (13** and 14**) 1 5 . a day, clear of all expense. Even little 
slips of girls could weave linens of that number with the mill-spun yarn. From 
15"* to 20** they are able to make 1 5. 4 r/. a day, clear of all expenses, at 
from 12 to 14 hours’ w'ork. I attribute the change from weavers working for 
themselves to W'orking for manufacturers to the introduction of mill-spun yarn, 
and to the manufacturers being thereby enabled to give the weavers more than 
they can make working for themselves. The reason I did not turn to work for 
manufacturers was, lhad a sort of pride in me, and, having a little farm, I did 
not wish to be subject to fines, if I had not my web in by a certain time. A fair 
weaver ought to be well able to finish a 15** in a fortnight, and a young man 
that is handy would as soon weave a 15** as a 20**, and could do it in the 
same time ; a 21 ** and 22** wwld take three weeks to weave. I am obliged 
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to pay ready money for the yarn I buy. All the women who used to be spinning 
are now either winding warps for employers or weaving. Formerly a woman used 
never to weave; it would be looked on as a wonder. It is very difficult to get 
good hand-spun yarn ; a great chance to get a good bunch now. 

The demand for yarn spun by hand is limited and uncertain, being almost 
altogether confined to the weavers who work on their own account. The numljer 
of weavers who weave on their own account are continually fluctuating, thoug'h 
progressively on the decrease. The supply of hand-spun yarn is similar to the 
demand, limited and uncertain. 

The weavers are too poor to purchase a supply of yarn from a spinner who 
spins yarn by machinery (mill-spun yarn, as it is called) ; the material for a 
single web is the most they are able to purchase ; and as the mill-spinner would 
not dispose of liis yarn in such small quantities, the weaver is obliged to look for 
yarn spun by hand, which is sold in the markets and fairs in small quantities, 
and of which he can buy as much or as little as suits his convenience. My. Wilson, 
a yarn-buyer and linen-dealer of Tanderagee, states, “ That brown cloth in Tancle- 
ragee market is 3 c?. a yard dearer than it was last winter, 1837 and 1838, and that 
hand-spun yarn, which is woven by the weavers who work on their own account, 
has become so dear that he could not reckon on buying any quantity of fine 
linens.” He also states that the poor weavers who weave for themselves cannot 
buy more than one web, and that tin? difficulty of getting hand-spun yarn, and 
the travelling about looking for it, causes them to lose much time. The des- 
cription of farmers who grew their own flax for their own account is gradually 
passing away, and it is a poorer and lower class which still clings to the 
old customs of the linen manufacture. The large farmer now finds it more 
profitable to devote all his attention to his farm, and if he grows flax 
he disposes of it at the mill, and the spinners have all turned weavers. The 
smaller farmers who have not sufficient land to enable them to derive a com- 
petent livelihood from it, and turn to weaving as an auxiliary, have been gra- 
dually subdividing, as far as they were able, their already too small farms 
amongst their families, until the landlords, alarmed at the extent to which this 
was canied on, have now turned their attention to the consolidation of their 
farms, and consequently tliis class will soon have to depend solely on their 
weaving ; they will consequently be obliged to take work from employers. The 
only class who still weave on their own account, are those individuals who hold 
small farms of from 4 to 10 or 15 acres. I met but one weaver who held up- 
wards of 20 acres of laud, and continued to weave on his own account. The 
linen trade in the north enable landlords to consolidate farms, which cannot 
be done in the south without the risk of life and property. The linen trade 
gives the people something to fall back upon, and stands between them and 
absolute destitution. 

The demand for hand-loom labour in the neighbourhood of Tanderagee is on 
the increase, and manufacturers are striving who will get most hands. Mr. Porter, 
moral agent to Lord Mandeville, states, “ I am acquainted with the feeling and 
wants of the people from the situation I hold under Lord Mandeville; and I have 
never heard of any complaints or grievances expressed on the part of the hand- 
loom weavers against what are called the large manufacturers. I have known 
instances where small manufacturers have very heavily fined poor weavers for 
supposed or alleged damage done to their cloth.” The looms in the neighbour- 
hood of Tanderagee are in general bad and old, and not constructed on the new 
principles. Mr. James Montgomery -wrote to me, stating the deficiency in the 
old looms, and said he had constructed a new loom on improved principles, 
which would tend much to lessen the labour of the -weaver, and improve the 
quality of the cloth. I regret I was not informed of this when at Tanderagee, and 
that 1 did not see the loom to whicli he alludes. There has been a loan fund 
established at Tanderagee by Lord Mandeville for his tenants for some years, 
which is stated to have conferred much benefit on the weavers. There has also 
lately been established under the loan-fund board a general loan fund and a Mont 
de Pi6t6 at Tanderagee. Mr. Porter, on this head, states, “ The poorer classes of 
weavers formerly, and do still, hire looms which are of a very inferior descriptionj 
and for which they are charged by the person who hires the looms IO5. annually. 
The cost of a loom is Si. I know one man who has, within the last 24 years, 
paid 121. for the hire of a loom. Above 100 looms that were hired have been 
returned to their owners off Lord Mandeville’s estate, by the facilities allowed for 
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obtaining a supply of looms of a better description by his own private loan fund. 
There are at present above 160 new looms procured by means of this loan fund, 
which within the last five years have been paid off’, and are now the property of 
the weavers. The demand for hand-loom labour is considerably on the increase. 
Within the last eight months above 100 weavers have received 351/. in loans 
from the Mont de Pi6t^ loan fund at Tanderagee for the purpose of purchasing- 
looms. During the same period, 160 weavers have received 535/. for the pur- 
pose of buying yarn to weave on their own account. These sums are in course 
of weekly repayments at the rate of I5. per week in the pound. The Mont de 
Pi6t6 Loan Fund, finding that many weavers could not pay 3s. a week for a loan 
of 3 1 . to purchase a loom, have engaged four loom-makers, in order that every 
weaver may have the opportunity of obtaining a good loom of his own, e.xtending 
the time of repayment to 60 weeks instead of 20, which, according to the rules, 
should have been the case, had money been lent in place of looms. From the 
applications already received for these looms, I have no doubt but from 300 to 
400 looms will be issued in the next 12 months. I think the loan-fund system 
peculiarly adapted to better the condition of the weavers, and suited to their 
peculiar circumstances ; it has here enabled them to procure good looms of their 
own w'ithout hire, and has, by the punctuality required in the repayments of the 
weekly instalments, given them habits of greater frugality and industry, and has 
been the means of enabling weavers to hold over webs for a better market, which 
otherwise their necessities would have compelled them to sacrifice. As a proof of 
how gladly the w'eavers availed themselves of the advantages held out by the 
loan fund to them, out of 1,685 borrowers above 1,000 are weavers: 650 loans 
have been paid off up to the 31st of last October, and amongst the most punctual 
of the repayments are the weavers.” I gladly submit this evidence on the prac- 
tical results of the loan fund at Tanderagee. After a sufficient period has elapsed 
to allow a fair judgment to be formed as to the permanent eff’ects likely to result 
from the establishment of loan funds, the statistical account of their progress 
and eff’ects in Ireland will be calculated to afford much information, available for 
tlie most useful purposes. The great danger to be feared in Ireland from loan, 
funds, is the tendeney of such establishments to mismanagement, and the diffi- 
culty of drawing the line between their powers of good and evil. The great evil 
of the Irish character is a proneness to throw itself on any fund sooner than its 
own industry, and any system calculated under any circumstances to hold out 
encouragement to this evil should be looked on as a most dangerous experiment, 
and be managed with the utmost caution. It is stated in the evidence I have 
quoted, as a proof of the good eff’ects of the loan fund at Tanderagee, tliat 160 
weavers have received wdliiin the last eight months 535/. for the purpose of 
buying yarn to weave on their own account. Now to any one who has given 
even the slightest consideration to the circumstances of the country and the present 
state of the linen trade in the United Kingdom, it must be apparent that the 
continuance of the system of weavers making up webs on their own account is 
neither advantageous nor practicable ; I therefore cannot agree to the con-, 
elusions drawn as to the good results of the loan fund. Under this head I cannot 
withhold, however, my humble tribute of praise to the good intentions and active 
exertions of the founders and promoters of this fund. 

From Tanderagee I proceeded to Armagh, but Mr. Muggeridge, who was 
associated with me in the inquiry in the north of Ireland, Iiaving previously 
arrived there, I did not examine any witnesses. Armagh market is frequented 
by the most wealthy and respectable class of weavers avIio, in the north of Ireland, 
weave on their own account ; the cause and effect of this circumstance on the 
brown market trade is important. Fi’om Armagh I proceeded through Charle- 
mount and Moy, making merely cursory inquiries on my route to Dungannon. 
At Moy I met an intelligent person, who appeared well acquainted with the 
hnen trade. He stated that the fluctuations to which the brown market was 
subject, and the struggles of the weavers to continue to keep up the old system, 
and the daily increasing difficulty of procuring a steady supply of hand-spun 
yarn, has operated injuriously on the condition of the weavers, the linen trade, 
and also on the agriculture of the country. He however stated, that there was a 
most advantageous open in that district for the location of large manufacturers 
with sufficient capital, and that already one or two had established themselves 
near the town, with considerable advantage to themselves and the weavers. 

When the railroad from Belfast to Armagh is opened, it will rapidly tend to 
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extend and improve the linen trade, and the condition of the weavers in this 
nart of the country, a supply of mill-spun yam being the great desideratum. In 
passing through the country, and occasionally stopping at those houses where I 
perceimd the chains of yarn drying, and the other symptoms of weaving afford- 
ing employment, I did not find either complaint or any symptoms of distress. 
I Siuld always discover a weaver’s residence by the appa^rent want of proper 
management of the land about his cabin. The weavers took me for a manufac- 
turer coming to establish an office for putting out work, and thought I was feel- 
ins: mv way as to the terms on which I could obtain hands ; while under this 
impression, which at first I did not attempt to remove I was highly amused 
at the exaggerated and flattering account they gave of their earnings. They 
thought I would be obliged to offer them more than they were making on their 
present system ; however, when I congratulated them on their eondition, accord- 
ing to their own showing, and stated how happy I was m being able to report so 
well of them, nothing could equal the change of their statements, or their dismay 
at what they had said. 



Du?tgannon. 

At Dungannon, county Tyrone, I found the linen trade had greatly declined, 
and that, while the old system had been passing away, the new mode of manu- 
facture bad uot been proportionably introduced. A great number of the Imea 
weavers bad turned their attention to other pursuits. The appearance of this 
well-situated town and the neighbouring county is an exception to the general 
appearance of improvement I had met ; it appears to be considerably retro- 
giLing; and I regret the short time I was there forced me to restrict my 
inquiries within narrow limits. Not more than 10 buyers now frequent the 
brown weekly market ; yet this town was one of the first brovm maikets, and 
sold the finest cloth in that portion of the north of Ireland. The linens now 
sold are from 7“ to 10“, 9” the principal ; there are 52 yards in the piece, 
27 and 32 inches wide. The average price per yard for 9 , is 8 rf. ayard; 
84 s. S d. per piece. For a 9“ piece it takes 62 hanks of yarn, which would 
cost 4 4d. a hank, or 19 s. 6 d. for the 52 hanks, leaving 15 s. 2d. for 
the weaving, winding, dressing, warping, and beaming. A weai-er, by mo- 
derate work, can wind, warp, beam, boil the yarn, and weave the piece in 
a fortnight, or, if he works hard, in eight or nine days. Mr. Malony, a linen- 
buver who was bred to the trade, and used to give employment to 120 weavers, 
who sold him their cloth, states, “ A good and industrious weaver, who buys his 
own yarn, and sells his own cloth, can earn from 1 s. 3 d. to 1 s. 6 d. a day. 

From the difficulty of obtaining a regular supply of himd-spun yam, as 
neither the farmers nor spinners find it a profitable production, and rom he 
difficulty the weavers find at times in obtaining a sale for theiyloth the 
employment of the weaver is by no means constant ; and I should think 1 s. a 
day a fair average of the amount of their earnings for the last three years, no 
from tlie 7®“ to the 10“® linens. The buyers now find it more profitable to 
make their purchases at the offices of manufacturers in other parts oi t e coun 
try, where they can obtain a large supply of any one description of cloth, and a 

l^rom Dungannon I proceeded to Strabane, at one period the great yarn 
market of the counties Tyrone, Donegal, parts of Armagh, Dewy, and Down, and 
the point to which the yarn produced in Fermanagh, Cavan, Monaghan, Leitrim, 
and even Sligo, was sent for sale. This trade is almost at an end, the ^ntoduc- 
tion of mill-spun yarn having limited the market and the profits ot hand- 

Mr^ Gwynne, connected with the trade for the last 30 years, states, “ I Ijiye 
known in this market 1,000 webs offered for sale, and those webs belonged to 
800 weavers. From 1830 the trade among the weavers, as manufacturei-s, began 
rapidly to decrease. The high price of provisions, the introduction of mU - 
spun yarn, and the decrease of the hand-spun yarn, on which the 'weavms 
wrono-ht, both in quantity and quality, were among the most prominent cau^ 
of the” decline. The weavers were forced either, in' a great measure, to go ou 
of the trade, or to turn to work for employers who had capital and the means o 
giving them a constant supply of the raw material. I think the weavers 
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■work for manufacturers are better off than those who still continue to work on 
their own account, taking everything into consideration, and better off than the 
weavers working on their own account were six years ago. There is not more 
than one-tenth of the webs made up by weavers for the brown mai-ket that there 
used to be. There are about 600 weavers who weave on work given out by 
manufacturers within six miles round this town. I should think that, taking 
into account those weavers who work on their own account, and bring cloth to 
market, and those who weave at so much a yard for farmers’ use, there are about 
600 more. The decrease of hand-spun yarn in this market has been immense year 
after year ; not 1 00th part of what it was. I look upon the introduction of mill- 
spun yarn as a great blessing, and as the only thing that has kept the trade we 
have with us. The Linen Board was our greatest curse. It attempted to inter- 
fere with the natural operation of the laws which must ever regulate the dealings 
between the employers and the employed ; it did all it could to try and protect 
home hand-spun yarn ; and the laws of the Board had the effect of prohibiting 
the introduction of foreign hand-spun yarn, which might have been most advan- 
tageously made up * * * *. I look upon it as impossible to keep up the ma- 
nufacture of hand-spun yarn (on the old system) in this country ; it is not possible 
that weavers manufacturing on a small scale, on their own account, could ever 
compete with large manufacturers. I feel assured that the earnings of fair 
weavers, for the last five years, working 14 hours a day, have been 65. a week 
above all expenses. 1 do not think the hand -loom weavers are worse off than the 
common labourers, as to their earnings ; on the contrary, I think them better 
off, for they can get constant work at harvest and the other busy seasons. Hand- 
loom weavers are too few, at other times they are too many ; the tendency is for 
the number of hand-loom weavers to exceed the demand /or their labour.” 

I interrogated those men who were selling coarse webs of from 6'’° to 
linens through the town on the market day. They told me the weavers who 
weave the cloth for them got 3 d. a yard, and that a weaver could easily make 
from four to five yards a day. They were indignant at my asking them if the 
weavers could make 1 s. a day, taking the average of the three last years, and 
stated that they could make more. 



County Donegal. 

The linen weaving of the county Donegal is chiefly confined, with few 
exceptions, to those who weave for farmers’ use, or for sale in the country fairs 
and markets. These weavers have generally full employment at weaving from 
the 1 st May to 1 st January, with the remission of a month in harvest, and only 
half work for the remainder of the year ; at full work they are only able to earn 
from 8 c?. to 10 a day, clear of all expenses. The weavers who make up cloth 
on their own account, for the fairs and weekly common markets, are able to earn 
from 5s. to 7s. 6d. a week ; but their profits are very uncertain, and few weavers 
are now able to stand the fluctuations of the market, or have sufiicient capital 
to provide the raw material. Samuel Williamson, a weaver of from 12 “” to 
14““ linens, states, “ I weave on my own account; I buy the yarn in Letter- 
kenny, make it into cloth, and sell it in tlie brown market to jobbers. It is 
all hand-spun yam I use. I generally get for a 12““, of 52 yards to the piece. 
Is. 1 1 c?. a yard. I just weave three yards in the day ; I could weave four yards, 
but I have some little things to do about the house which takes me some time. 
The yarn for a 12 °'', and the expenses of boiling, bleaching, stuff, light, tallow, 
dressing, and winding, cost 2 ?. 4 s. Iliad, when 1 last counted, 14 s. 6 c?. for 
the weaving, which left me about 3 J c?. a yard. I always pay ready money 
for the yarn. What with cutting turf and planting potatoes, I do not weave for 
more than 10 months in each year. Most of the weavers about here work for 
themselves, the way I do ; there are not one-third as many as there were 1 0 
years ago ; many are gone to America and Scotland.” 

The weavers who work for farmers in this country are worse paid than the 
same description of weavers in any other part of Ireland ; this arises from the 
great and general poverty of the farmers in Donegal, and the almost total 
absence of a comfortable middle class. In no county in Ireland did I meet with 
such general poverty as in Donegal, and instances of the poverty and degrada- 
tion to which human beings can be subjected, have come under my notice in 
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Weavers of Ireland- parts of Donegal, that I am persuaded no parts of the world could exceed, if 
Linen Trade. equal. The inhabitants of the mountains of Donegal are descended from the 

ancient tenants of the plains, who were driven into these fastnesses by the Scotch 

Report of settlers. In no part of Ireland is the distinction between the original and colo- 
C. G. Otway, Esq. yaces more strongly marked, especially at the points of contact. The 

population on the mountains is increasing far beyond the means of support to 
be derived from a soil for whicli nature has done very little, and agricultural 
skill absolutely nothing. It is truly painful to contemplate the future prospects 
of this people ; but, as yet, they seem to be as happy in reality as they are mise- 
rable in appearance, and the rents demanded for their wretched holdings are 
regularly and cheerfully paid. In the neighbourhood of Stranolar some manu- 
facturers have established themselves, and are enabled to make up linen cloth on 
as advantageous terms as in any other part of the north of Ireland. The inde- 
pendent class of weavers who formerly made up linen cloth on their own account, 
for the supply of the country mai'kets, may be said to be extinct. 



County Sligo. 

From Donegal I proceeded to Sligo. Here I found merely the traces of a linen 
manufacture ; the linen-hall, of considerable extent, was hired out as a geueral 
warehouse, and hardly a single web was presented for sale. On what were the linen 
market days, a few spinners still hawk hand-spun linen yarn through the streets, 
•but both the quantity and quality of the yarn offered for sale is utterly insigni- 
ficant. Mr. Roger O’Hara, seal-master and keeper of part of what was the linen- 
hall, states, “ The linen-hall is now turned to other purposes ; it belongs to the 
hotel-keeper. I am 18 years here: when I first came, there were from 400 to 
500 webs sold here every week.- There was also a linen market in Colloony 
(five miles from this), and 100 to 150 webs sold weekly ; there is not one single 
web brought for sale there now. The description of linens sold at Colloony 
market were from 10"“ to 12 “, and from lO®® to 11"® sold hei-e. The number 
of webs sold here have been progressively falling oft' for the last 1 5 years ; 
on last Saturday there was only one w'eb offered for sale ; this market is gone. 
There is no hand-spun yarn coming in worth speaking of. All the weavers who 
made up work on their own account have turned to other work. No manufac- 
turers put out work amongst the weavers; all the cloth ever made up here, was 
made up by weavers on their own account for farmers’ use. There are right good 
earnings for the weavers ; 1 s. a day on 0“ linens, above all expenses. On 
linens of 8““ the weavers get, for weaving, 2rf. a yard: a good young fellow 
would weave 8 yards in 1 4 hours ; for 9“® the weaver gets 2 J a yard ; weav- 
ing seven or eight yards a fair average day’s work on 9“ or 10®®; a good 
weaver puts out a web of 52 yards of a 10®®. in 10 days, and gets 3 d. a yard 
for the weaving of it. In country work, the weaver is supplied with dressing 
and tallow. The want of a demand for cloth in town markets prevents the hand- 
spun yarn from being produced ; enough is now only made for home or farmers’ 
use. The season for the weavers, who weave for farmers, only lasts for eight or 
nine months in the year.” 

The extinction of the linen trade in the county Sligo affords a decided proof of 
the cori’ectness of what I have so often already stated, viz., that the linen trade in 
Ireland could not be preserved on the old system on which itwasconducted. Anum- 
ber of small weavers, but one degree removed from paupers, living from hand to 
mouth, working on a dearer and inferior description of yarn, could not possibly 
compete with the concentrated capital and skill and the division of labour 
applied to the several processes of the linen manufacture since the introduction of 
mill -spun yarn in the other parts of the United Kingdom. Mills for the spinning 
of yarn have not been established, and the expense on the transit of mill-spun 
yarn has prevented linen manufacturers from giving out webs to weavers to be 
made up. The consequence has been, that the linen manufacture on the old 
system has died a natural death, and the new system, not being introduced in its 
stead, linen weaving, except for farmers’ use, has become extinct. The small 
portion of linen now made up for the use of the peasantry continues to exist 
solely from the want of ready money amongst the people. The poor farmer finds 
it more convenient to grow a small bit of ftax, and employ the otherwise unavail- 
able labour of the female and younger portion of his family, on the' several pro- 
cesses 
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cesses required for converting it into yai-n or linen, than to go into the to^vn and 
purchase shop ' cloth. The weaver, in many cases, is either a cottier on his 
ground, and works out, as they say, the rent witli him, or is a member of his own 
famity, who is paid in kind. This still further adds to conceal from the farmer 
the real value of the exchange he is giving for the linen cloth he is in want of, 
and still further obviates the difficulties he labours under from the want of ready 
money. Except what is necessary to pay the rent, money is seldom pos- 
sessed by the poorer farmers ; as a medium of exchange fortlie necessaries of life 
it is little used. In many instances the poorer farmers who are able only to 
provide a small quantity of yarn, not sufficient to make a whole piece, club toge- 
ther ; and I have seen many webs on looms, that had two or three owners, and 
would have to be divided amongst them. The state of the linen trade in those 
districts of the west and south of Ireland where it had been established is not in 
general dissimilar from the state of the trade in the county of Sligo, and has been 
affected by similar causes. Linen weaving is chiefly confined to the making up 
webs for the use 0!“ the peasantry, except in a few districts, where the almost total 
absence of any employment for the great mass of the people has rendered hand-loom 
labour so cheap as to enable some webs of coarse cloth to be occasionally made 
up on the old system, so cheap as to afford a profit to the few jobbers who con- 
tinue to frequent the linen markets. But this uncertain flickering of the expir- 
ing trade is day after day on tlie decline, and the poverty of the weavers is fast 
encroaching on and limiting their means of obtaining a .supply of yarn, or 
standing against the fluctuations of the market. The quality of linens oflered 
for sale is daily deteriorating, the looms of the weavers are in a bad state of 
repair, and of the worst construction, and in some districts (Dingle, in the county 
Kerry, for instance) the weavers use the hand in place of the fly shuttle. 

It is obvious that this is an unnatural and unhealthy state oi' trade which can- 
not long continue to exist. The poverty of the districts where linen is still made 
for the brown linen markets, or for the country fairs or weekly general markets, 
while it renders labour cheap, prevents the weaver from procuring any good 
materials ; he can only purchase the worst flax or the worst yarn ; every year his 
fabrics are more and more deteriorated, and his remuneration for his labour 
diminished in the same proportion. This can only continue until the webs 
become all but worthless, and the operative reaches the starving point, w'hen it 
will be impossible for him to procure the raw materials of manufacture. How 
long this injurious race against time will be continued, it is not possible to fore- 
,tell ; because in these districts the unfortunate weavers have nothing on which 
they can fall back. The land is subdivided into the most minute portions, and 
it is in many places hardly able to supply a sufficient quantity of potatoes for 
food. The labour market is so overstocked by a superabundant population, that 
if the loom were abandoned, no employment would be obtained in its stead. 
Even now the webs brought in for sale to the brown markets of Mayo and Kerry 
would scarcely find purchasers, were it not for the remoteness of these districts 
from the principal towns of Ireland, their want of intex’course with the capital, 
and the difficulty and delays of procuring goods from thence, owing to the im- 
perfect means of carriage. 



Embezzlement and Detention. 

Under this head I have received considerable evidence. Almost all the 
manufacturers, from the highest to the lowest, that I have examined, concur in 
strongly setting forth the injurious effects of the embezzlement of yarn on the 
linen trade and on the inorals of the weavers. The purloining of yarn is gene- 
rally attributed to the winders and the members of the weaver’s family ; in most 
cases it is stated to be done without the knowledge of the weaver. On the old 
system, when the weavers used to weave on their own account, the selling. or 
pawning of weft was always the readiest means of supplying the present neces- 
sities of the needy, or the means to which the members of a weaver’s family re- 
sorted to procure a supply of tea, tobacco, or whiskey. Thus a vast number 
of hucksters’ shops were called into existence in the weaving districts, and these 
•discounted the drafts of weft in the debased and debasing currency of stimulants. 
■Oops of weft were in many cases the weavers’ currency, and the accommodating 
dealer asked no questions, for conscience sake. On the change of weavers 
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Weavers of Ireland working on the property of others instead of their own, the difference was not 
Linen Trade ' always remembered ; old habits were not to be overcome by nice distinctions ; 

■ the tempting doors of the accommodating and itnscrupulous huckster are still 

Report of open for the weft ; a few cops are not missed ; and besides, there is the inten- 

C. G. Otway, Esq. replacing them before the work is finished. 

I do not wish to excuse the system of embezzlement, but merely to account 
for it. “ If there were no buyers, there would be no sellers,” ^ is an old 
saying, and the best means to prevent the embezzlement of yarn is to deter 
individuals from buying it. The present law on this head I conceive to be 
imperfect ; it requires an identification of the yarn that is almost impossible 
to obtain. I should be extremely cautious in recommending _for the con- 
sideration of the Commissioners any alteration in the law which would be 
calculated to diminish the safety of persons innocently accused, or likely to 
impose a vexatious system of checks; yet at the same time I respectfully 
submit, that the holders of boiled yarn, which alone manufacturers give 
out, ought to be made accountable for the when and the where, and from 
whom they received it ; and that no person should be allowed to purchase or 
retail yarn without a licence so to do. I obtained a return of the cases tried 
under the head of embezzlement and detention of yarn at the petty sessions of 
Dromore, Dromara, Banbridge, and Lurgan for the last two years ; these cases 
appear sufficiently numerous to give an ordinary bench of Irish magistrates 
enough of business. At the petty sessions of Banbridge, from 11th October 1836 
to 4th October 1838, there were 548 cases tried for the detention of webs beyond 
due time, and 32 cases for the embezzlement of yarn ; one firm alone, employing 
only 1,500 weavers, had 115 cases tried within the time I have mentioned for 
detention of yarn, and three cases for embezzlement of the web ; in every instance 
they got convictions for double the value of the yarn in the case of detention, 
and treble in the case of embezzlement. On inquiring into the cause of one 
manufacturer being the plaintiff in sucli a disproportionate number of cases, 
I found that the manufacturer in question was in the habit of paying his weavers 
chiefly in goods, or on the truck system as it is called, and the operatives being 
constantly brought in his debt, were obliged to exchange or sell the goods they 
received for their wages at a price vastly below that which they were charged for 
them, in order to procure the necessaries of which they stood in need, and were in- 
duced to look for and take out web from other manufacturers who paid ready 
money ; hence arose the number of cases tried at the petty sessions at the instance of 
the one manufacturer to whom I allude. A few weeks before I visited Banbridge, 
the firm in question had become bankrupt, which proceeded from the system 
tliey had adopted of paying their weavers, and the constant litigations to which 
they were exposed ; for although they obtained convictions in every case for 
double the value, they were seldom able more than to get back their webs, owing 
to the poverty of their weavers, and then generally in an unfinished state, and 
after having suffered considerable loss by their detention. The next largest 
number of cases tried at the instance of a single manufacturer within the same 
period was 43 ; I found this manufacturer had also become bankrupt, and had 
also been in the habit of paying his weavers on the truck system. Though 
I have not found the truck system to prevail to the same extent in the linen 
that it does in the cotton trade, and although it is chiefly confined to small 
manufacturers who, in addition to their trade in linens, carry on the business of 
general retail shopkeepers, yet it nevertheless operated to a very considerable 
extent most injuriously on the condition of the weavers during the depression of 
the trade in 1837. Some of the largest manufacturers adopted the plan of 
paying their weavers with cloth ; the poor weavers were glad to obtain employ- 
ment on any conditions, and at a great sacrifice of time and value sold the cloth 
they earned by their weaving at any price they could obtain for it ; a number of 
small linen jobbers, who had the command of a little capital, by taking advantage 
of the weavers’ necessities, and by keeping over the cloth thus bought, on the 
chance of a rise in the market, on the revival of the trade in the beginning^ of 
1838 made a very considerable profit, and have since been enabled to give 
out a considerable number of webs to be woven. 

1 cannot but direct the attention of the Commissioners to the injurious effects, 
both on the employer and operative, of the truck system, and the necessity for 
some attention to the law on this head, which would have the effect of putting a 
stop to this practice. 
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As a reply to the charge of embezzlement, the weavers assert that the yam 
supplied by tlie manufacturer ; is not always of sufficient count. This appears 
to be very improbable, though I am far from doubting that manufacturers 
sometimes supply yarn of a quality inferior to that required for the particular 
hundred of linen it is intended to produce. An error in quality may be made, 
but an error in quantity could not occur without a culpable remissness on the 
part of the weaver when receiving the yarn, and a criminal combination between 
the manufacturer, the spinner and the reeler, which is scarcely within the 
verge of possibility. As to the punishment of weavers for the detention of webs 
beyond due time, I know little alteration that could be made in the present law 
on this head. Detention of work by the weavers proceeds from causes over which 
tlie Legislature can exercise little direct control. It arises in Ireland from the 
temptation held out to the weavers to employ themselves at agricultural labour 
for hire at certain seasons of the year, from the possession of small portions of 
land by a large number of the weavers, and the obligations by which poor cottier 
tenants are bound to pay their rent in labour when so required by their land- 
lords ; to these causes may be added temptations held out to them for taking- 
webs from different manufacturers, temptations induced in many instances by 
the operation of the truck system of payments, and the want of a habit of con- 
tinuous industry. This deficiency was in a great measure caused by tlie bad 
habits of procrastination and yielding to temptation which the weavers formed 
while working on their own account. There is in some districts a custom among 
the manufacturers of attempting to levy a fine and stop the amount out of the 
wages of the weaver, by causing him to sign an agreement to abide by their 
or their putter-out’s decision, without any reference to a magistrate. This is an 
endeavour to place a power in the hands of the manufacturer, which I need not 
say ought never to be allowed. The cause of the fine, if brought before the 
petty sessions, might be explained, — sickness, bad yarn ; and the weaver might 
get further time, or be fined only some small sum. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that at least the stipendiary magistrates appointed in the linen weaving 
districts, should be persons acquainted with the details and technicalities of the 
trade, at the same time that they ought to have no interest in or connexion 
whatever with the manufacture. T'his would in a great measure put a stop to 
much of the vexatious arbitrations and litigations which at present act so inju- 
riously on the trade. 



Educational Condition. 

As to the educational state of the linen weavers of Ireland, and the degree 
in which they appear anxious that their children should obtain a better edu- 
cation, and what are the sacrifices which they really make, or appear willing 
to make, for the improvement of their children, I have only to repeat what 
I have already stated as to the hand-loom weavers considered as a class. 
Their educational and intellectual condition does not appear to differ much 
from that of other classes of Irishmen in the same rank of life ; it does not 
appear proportionately better, considering their improved pecuniary condition, 
•as compared with the great mass of the labour population. Though the 
means of education now afforded to all classes of the children of the linen 
weavers has been considerably increased and improved, yet, from the circum- 
stance of the present generation of weavers having been left totally destitute 
of the instruction appropriate to their circumstances and condition, any desire 
they have for imparting to their children the blessings of education, accord- 
ing to their comprehension of the term, is seldom sufficiently strong to cause 
them, to forego any immediate advantage which the labour of their children 
may afford. The great obstacle to the education of the people was and 
is the low pecuniary condition of the great mass of the population. A 
people reduced to a state of continual struggle for the necessaries of life, can- 
not be expected to devote much time or attention to the cultivation of the mind. 
Education was not sought by the people, it could therefore only be attained from 
the external interference of a paternal government, or the benevolence of philan- 
thropic individuals. Unfortunately, the direct interference of the Government 
was long delayed, and even when first offered was still longer partial and inef- 
ficient; while the benevolence of the wealthy was perverted by narrow and secta- 
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rian views, equally inconsistent with the enlarged views of that gospel purported 
to he inculcated, and the peculiar circumstances of society in Ireland. At the 
period when the pressure of population on the means of subsistence was less 
strong, the introduction of a general system of education was neglected ; one 
party, while they claimed the sole right to be the dispensers of education, either 
refrained altogether from attempting to bestow it, or attached to it such condi- 
tions that the recipients for whom it was intended felt that they could not receive 
it without a violation of their moral and religious obligations; the other party 
was too poor to attempt a system of useful education, and perhaps too ignorant to 
see the want of it. Thus the Roman-catholics were driven to an imperfect edu- 
cation in the hedge schools from their destitution. 

When a more liberal system of general education was recently introduced by 
the establishment of the National Board, the poverty of the population of Ireland 
had produced that apathy and recklessness which must arise from present misery 
and uncertain prospects. The Board had no machinery constructed to their hand 
by which they could act, except after the lapse of considerable time, on the inert 
mass of the people ; and those from w'hom, in other countries, they might reason- 
ably have expected aid, the great majority of the clergy and gentry, some, no 
doubt, acting from conscientious motives, others from the influence of pride, 
passion, and party spirit, opposed the Commissioners to the utmost of their 
power before they gave them a fair trial. Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that I have not at the present found very striking symptoms of 
improvement in the education of the children of the linen weavers : the wonder 
is that I have found any. 



COTTON. 

The introduction of the cotton trade into Ireland has been attributed to the ex- 
ertions of Mr. Robert Joy and Mr. Thomas M‘Cabe, so lately as the year 1785. In 
a memoir of the former gentleman’s life it is stated, “ So early as the year 1777, 
on a tour through the north of Ireland, the late Robert Joy conceived the scheme 
of introducing into this then desponding kingdom the more intricate branches 
of the cotton manufacture, which liad proved unfailing sources of industry and 
opulence to the sister country.” To enter into a minute detail of the rise and 
progress of the cotton trade would not serve any useful purpose, on account of 
the paucity and inaccuracy of the documents on which I should have to rely. 
I have already treated of the injurious effects of the protecting duties on the cot- 
ton trade, and stated, that all the efforts used to promote the manufacture, previ- 
ous to the present century, were abortive. The average importation of cotton- 
wool arid yarn, for the three years previous to 1799, was, cotton-w^ool, 10,983 cwts., 
cotton-yarn, 460,013 lbs. The average of the three years ending the 5th of 
January 1807 was, cotton-wool, 17,782 cwts., cotton-yarn, 1,223,081 lbs. ; on the 
5th of January 1810, cotton-w'ool, 32,257 cwts., cotton-yarn, 1,057,115 lbs. For 
the year ending the 5th of January 1811 there were imported into Belfast 
14,320 bags of cotton* wool, of which were exported 3,007, leaving, for home con- 
sumption, 11,313 bags, which, at 20 1 . per bag, comes to 226,260 /. The cotton- 
wool imported into Ireland from GreatBritain,in 1813, amounted tol,319,920lbs.; 
from foreign ports, 2,058,224 lbs. Total number of pounds of cotton-wool im- 
ported into Ireland, in 1813, 3,378,144; cotton-yarn imported from Great 
Britain into Ireland, in 1813, 1,684,828 lbs. The cotton-wool imported into 
Ireland in 1817, from Great Britain, was 971,922 lbs. ; from foreign ports, 
1,500,632. Total number of pounds of cotton-wool imported into Ireland, in 
1817, 2,472,554; cotton-yarn imported into Ireland from Great Britain, in 
1817, 813,875. The cotton-wool imported into Ireland in 1821 , from Great 
Britain, was 1,627,394 lbs. ; from foreign ports, 2,339,069 lbs. Total number of 
pounds of cotton-wool imported into Ireland, in 1821, 3,067,363 ; cotton-yarn 
imported into Ireland from Great Britain, in 1821 , 2 , 336 , 206 . The cotton- 
wool imported into Ireland from Great Britain, in 1825, 2 , 112 , 774 lbs. ; from 
foreign ports, 1,953,156 lbs. Total number of pounds of cotton- wool imported- 
into Ireland, in 1825, 4,065,930; cotton-yarn imported into Ireland from Great 
Britain, in 1825, 1,953,156. 

The 
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Tlie cotton manufacture in Ireland is now almost altogether confined to the 
county Antrim, where it was investigated by Mr. Muggeridge. In the early 
part of the present century the cotton trade extended itself through several parts 
of Ireland, and was carried on to a considerable extent in Dublin, Drogheda, 
Cullen, Stratford, Mountmellick, Limerick, and Baiidon. Belfast, however, was 
not only the place in which it was first introduced, but the centre to which capital 
and skill were attracted ; and, as the trade increased at Belfast, Randalstown, and 
Coleraine, it declined in the other parts of the kingdom where it had been intro- 
duced. The position of Belfast, as regarded the great cotton weaving districts of 
Scotland and the north of England, and its increasing trade, as the Liverpool of 
Ireland, held out advantages for the importation of the material, and the intro- 
duction of the improved machinery which was being applied to its manufacture in 
England and Scotland, possessed in no other part of Ireland. The small manu- 
facturers scattered over the other parts of the kingdom were precluded from 
contending with the concentrated capital and skill which the local advantages of 
Belfast attracted towards it ; consequently the trade, while it has rapidly extended 
in the county Antrim, and portions of the county Down, adjacent to Belfast, 
has generally declined, and, for all practical purposes, may be almost con- 
sidered as extinct in the other parts of Ireland, although, within a few years 
past, large cotton manufactories have been established at Clonmel, Portlaw, and 
Limerick, and carried on with considerable success. At Bangor, Grey Abbey, 
and Newtown Ards, in the county Down, I foimd the cotton trade carried on 
to a very considerable extent. 

I found that the weavers of 24“ jaconets, which was the principal description 
of clotli woven there, and the most remunerative, received 5 s. 8d. for weaving 
and winding a piece of 1 2 yards long. I found that two pieces could be woven in 
the week by a good and industrious weaver, although three pieces in a fortnight 
was the average number woven, and that the period the weavers have been out 
of employment for the last three years, was two months per year, or six months 
in all. The amount of deduction to be made for light, winding, dressing, and 
tallow on a single loom amounted to 25. There are 430 weavers employed in 
and around the immediate vicinity of Bangoi’. Two looms are the average 
number employed in each house. The female portion of the children of the 
weavers I did not find employed at weaving, as the flowering of muslin has been 
introduced in this district. In the half barony of Ards there are not less than 
5,000 young girls employed at this description of work, and they are able to earn 
from 25. 6d. to 4 s. 6 d. 3. week each. In every house you find almost every girl 
in it employed on her tambour or sewing frame ; and a stranger cannot but be 
struck at the dressy appearance of the young females. I regret to say much of 
their earnings goes for the adornment of their persons in a manner not at all 
suitable to their situation in life. 

The educational state of the juvenile population in this district is lamentably low. 
The early age at which the female portion of the children are put to the flowering of 
muslins prevents attention being paid to their education . The want of education, 
added to the temptations to which they are exposed from a too early command of 
money, leads them to an injurious gratification of their vanity. Although I 
found considerable exertions made on the part of the clergy of all denominations 
to impart both weekly and Sunday-school education to the youth of the parish, 
yet the educational state of the youthful population of the vicinity of Bangor 
appeared lower than in any other portion of the county Down, Kilkeel excepted. 
Out of the 430 weavers, 1 found only 30 holding even a small patch of land, 
and the weavers do not to the same extent as in the other parts of the north, or 
even of the county Down, w'ork as agricultural labourers. To these facts I attri- 
bute the superior agricultural culture of the parish of Bangor. Here there is a 
class of labourers especially trained to agricultural work ; and the system of 
culture adopted in a great measure prevents agricultural labour from being only 
occasionally required. I do not mean to say that this improved system is carried 
to the extent it might be ; I only speak of its excellence comparatively with the 
other portions of Ireland. 

In the district of Grey Abbey I found it stated that industrious cotton weavers 
had been able to earn for the last three years from 7 5 . to 8 s. a week, and that 
Is. 9 d. a. week was to be deducted for winding, dressing, and light, wear of 
loom, brushes, and heddles. On 15“ 35 -inch width, the lowest description of 
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work given out, they received for the weaving 2 s- 3 d. a piece. They could only 
make 2 or 2 1 pieces in the week by fair work. For 20““ jaconets the weavers 
received 3 s. the piece of 12 yards for the weaving; and they could make 2i 
pieces in the week. There are from 500 to 600 looms employed m the immediate 
vicinity of Grey Abbey, and more than one-half of the weavers are either holders 
of small portions of land or cottiers who are obliged to pay their rent in agri- 
cultural labour. From this circumstance follow the detention and ill-perform- 
ance of their work as weavers ; and I found that the fines of the manufacturers 
averaged from 3 to 4 per cent, on the wages paid. The embezzlement of weft 
was stated to be carried on to a considerable extent, and to be productive of the 
most injurious consequences. The detention of webs beyond due time by the 
weavers, results in a great measure from the prevalence of embezzlement. When 
the weaver or winder or a member of the weaver s family embezzles the weft, if 
the employer does not give out more, the weaver must wait until he can buy 
additional weft before he can finish the piece. The detention of the webs and 
embezzlement of yarn are carried on to a greater extent, I am led to believe, in 
the cotton than in any of the other divisions of the manufactures on which hand- 
loom labour is employed. But as I am only treating of the isolated portions of 
the cotton trade which I met, and as I feel assured that the cotton districts of 
the county Antrim, afford the best and almost only field for the full investigation 
of this subject, and as the examination of them devolved on Mr. Muggeridge, 

I shall only refer the Commissioners to the remarlp I have made respecting 
embezzlement in my report on the^ linen trade, which apply with equal, if not 
greater, force to the cotton trade. _ . 

After leaving the north of Ireland, the first place affording an opportunity ior 
investigation respecting the cotton trade, was Limerick. 1 there found that an 
attempt had been made to revive the cotton trade, which had been extinct for 
the last 16 years, by the establishment of an extensive shawl and embroidery 
manufactory, under an intelligent Scotch manufacturer, Mr. A. Buchanan. He 
had previously carried on the trade at Glasgow to a considerable extent, and 
as his evidence appears very important, I shall give it at full length.^ 

He says, “ I have been connected with this branch of trade in Linienck two 
years and’ 9 months ; I had been for 14 years before that extensively con- 
nected with every description of silk and cotton weaving, and the embroideiy of 
muslins and lace. The firm to which I belonged had agents in Belfast, and the 
low rate at which hand-loom and embroidery labour could be obtained there 
induced me to turn my attention to the south of Ireland, where the labour 
market was still lower, and where neither hand-loom labour nor embroidery 
was to any extent in operation. I fixed on Limerick, because the population 
was poorer and more numerous than that of any other town in the south of Ire- 
land! Previous to my settling here there were few, if any, cotton goods, manu- 
factured here, and those of the coarsest description. Finding the weavers tnem- 
selves as well as their looms and materials, totally unfit to weave any but the 
veiw coarsest work, I determined to establish a factory, where I could have 
looms suited to my own trade, and engaged boys as indentured apprentices to 
work the looms. 1 brought over from Glasgow and Paisley a number of the 
best shawl weavers I could procure to teach the apprentices shawl-weaving upon 
the most modern and improved principles ; and also mechanics to make the looms 
and the machinery connected with them. The apprentices have thus been taught 
every thing connected with weaving, from the most simple to the most complicated 
process. I only employ one weaver (as a drill) who had been previously em- 
ploved here. Among the boys I took as apprentices I found a great aptitude m 
learning the trade, but they are very unruly. It would be impossible to say 
the exact time that the boys took to learn their trade ; it varied, according to 
their abilities, from three months to a year ; that is, to weave on the lowest and 
easiest goods. The shawl-weaving is the most intricate of all weaving, and the 
boys may be said at all times and for years to be still learning. The boys I 
took were indentured for five years, attire rate of 25., 2s. Qcl, 3s., 3s. Qd. and 
4s. a week for first, second, third, fourth and fifth years respectively. In addi- 
tion to which, and as an inducement and reward for attention and industry, we 
o;ave a premium for all work done above a certain quantity, fixed according to 
his abilities on each boy, and this premium very frequently amounts to more 
than their stipulated weekly wages. The hours of work are, in summer, from 
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half past six in the morning- to eight at night, giving an hour and a half for 
breakfast and dinner ; the hours in winter are from eight in the morning to five 
in the evening. 

“ Our intention is, to supply our present apprentices, when out of their time, 
with looms in their own houses, should they so desire, and in their place to 
take fresh apprentices in the factory. We employ 200 boys as wea\Ws and 
draw-boys; they average from 14 to 16 years of age. We employ about 20 
boys and girls besides, as winders, at 3 to 5s. a week. We neither give or 
take a fee. We advance from 6 s. to 20 s. lor the purpose of clothing ; this 
advance, though in our power to take back, we seldom do, and when it is done, 
it is stopped at the rate of Id. to 3d. b. week. 

“ The weaving trade in this country being hitherto in such a low state, there is 
a great reluctance on the part of respectable persons to bind their children to it. 

“ Some of the best weavers I have are boys who were taken almost naked out 
of the streets. The great difficulty as regards the people, has been to create a 
spirit of industry amongst them : the great expenses of teaching, and the 
management^ of the concern, and the quantity of useless goods which were made 
for a long time, until the boys acquired some knowledge, militated, to a con- 
siderable extent, against the profits of our establishment ; and it is now only, 
after three years existence, that it is beginning to pa 5 ^ 

“ When we first came over here, we did not intend to make shawls, but plain 
goods, made at present by power-looms in England and Scotland, thinking that the 
cheapness of thelabourmarketherewould allow ustocompete with machinery. We 
found we couldnot do so, because theboys were unable to bring forward thequantity. 
I then went from one thing to another, until I determined to try the best fabric 
that could be made, which was the shawls. After a great deal of loss and outlay 
of capital, I have now a prospect of succeeding. We get our raw material from 
Manchester, by the Shannon and canal, and we dispose of our goods in the 
adjoining counties. The only difficulty we have now to contend with, is the 
want of a ready market. The buyers here prefer going to Scotland, where they 
think they can get a greater variety of goods ; the rates of wages are very low, 
but the want of industry is the great cause of this. The support and encourage- 
ment of this and other similar factories would be the greatest source from which 
to hope for the amelioration of the condition of this country. 

“ My opinion still is, that if I had very extensive cajntal, I could not emi 3 loy it 
better than in the establishment of manufactories in the south of Ireland. There 
is more water-power totally lost on the Shannon, which might be employed for 
manufacturing purposes, within six miles of Limerick, than the whole steam- 
power of Manchester and Glasgow, for purposes connected with manufactui*es. 
A person with a_ sufficient capital could, by getting the raw material, spin it, 
weave it, and print it so successfully as to compete with any part of the world. 

“ We employ, besides those at the shawl-weaving, 800 persons in embroidering 
lace and muslin, all done by apprentice girls, bound for five and seven years, 
who are earning from 2 s. to 75 . a week: three-fourths of these could not put a 
thread in a needle wdien they came here. 

“ With the exception of those apprentices and weavers employed in the factory, 
there are not more than 30 cotton- weavers employed in Limerick; they get 
6 s. Gd. for the weaving of a 10®“ piece of 62 yards long and one yard wide, and 
it was stated that not one weaver in 10 could weave a piece in a week. Out of 
the 6 s. Gd. the weavers are obliged to procure dressing, tallow, and light, and 
to wind the weft, for which 2 s. should be deducted. The weavers are in a very 
distressed condition, and continually obliged to appeal to the benevolence of the 
public. In 1831 considerable distress existed amongst the hand-loom weavers at 
Limerick, and large sums were collected for their relief. The money so collected 
was principally expended in enabling them to emigrate, and those who could 
uot obtain work as job-weavers for farmers’ use in the country, or procure other 
descriptions of employment, left the country ; and the class of weavers who re- 
JUained in Limerick are, generally speaking, aged or infirm persons, who were ' 
uot fit to emigrate, or to look for, or obtain other employment.” 
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Bandon. 

The cotton-trade at Bandon is almost extinct, and the few weavers who con- 
tinue to weave cotton are hardly able to eke out the most miserable means of 
subsistence. The numbers are rapidly on the decrease ; Mr. James Scott, woollen 
manufacturer, comber, and spinner, states— r 

“ I have been carrying on the cotton business for the last 1 5 years ; the lailure 
of that branch of the manufacture, the corduroy, led me to give it up. We were 
completely undersold by England, where the power-looms swept away our trade 
in three or four years. I also think the corduroys made in England were of a 
better description. In the year 1825 I employed between 200 and 300 cotton 
weavers, most of them on corduroys, some on calicoes. The weavers were then 
able to earn from 10s. to 12s. a week for weaving corduroys. The cotton 
weavers could not earn more than from 9s. to 11s. a week. The trade nourished 
up to 1829. There were at that time from 1,500 to 2,000 cotton weavers 
employed in Bandon and its vicinity. After the year 1829 1 found that we could 
not compete with the English goods that were sent into the market. This town 
was then the seat of the corduroy manufacture for the south of Ireland ; w'e might 
say, for all Ireland. When we found we could not compete with the English 
goods, we reduced our wages to w'hat enabled the weaver to earn from 6 s. 
to 7s. a week. We found that even with this reduction of wages we could 
not compete with the English merchants, who sent corduroys into Cork, 
Bandon, and Dublin. When we found we could not carry on the trade with 
a fair profit to ourselves or the weavers, we gave it up. Those that still 
carried on the trade, reduced the wages so that the weavers could only 
earn 3s. or 4s. a week gross wages. From what I know of the trade, 1 
think there are not more than 150 cotton weavers, both on cord and calico, 
now employed, and we think Ss. 6 d. the very outside of what weavers can earn 
at 14 to 15 hours w'ork. They have been generally employed for about 10 months 
in each year for the last five years. Weavers, owing to the great reduction 
of their wages have gone off their work. The young have emigrated to England, 
and only the old and very poor, who were obliged to stay, remain behind, llie 
weavers are not rearing their children to the business, except in a few instances. 
By this means the number of weavers is in proportion to the demand for their 
labour, although the wages have not risen ; they continue at the minimum, 
A weaver, on one loom, could not possibly earn what would support a family, 
or even himself. All the weavers that could go to or get labouring work have 
gone, those who remain are mostly old and feeble ; their wives and children 
manage to earn or beg something, which makes up a miserable suppm't. 

Nothing can equal the distress of the poor cotton weavers of Bandon. i 
never witnessed greater misery than in their cabins and mode of living ; few, 
however, remain at the trade, except old or infirm persons, and a few young 
boys, whom the poor parents try to keep at tlie loom, in order to preserve 
them from absolute destitution. I did not meet what I could call an ab e- 
bodied individual on a cotton loom. The moment the young weavers are 
able to turn to anything else, they quit the loom, and, if they cannot obtain 
labouring work, quit that part of the country, and look for^ employrnent else- 
where, or enlist. Bandon is one of the best depots for obtaining recruits in t le 
south of Ireland. ^ ^ ■ 

The description of cotton cloth woven at Bandon, corduroys and clieclc, is 
that kind of manufacture to which power looms have been most successful y 
applied ; and I rejoice to say, that the competition has not been dubious, but so 
successful as to render it impossible for hand-loom labour to compete with !_• 
The manufacturers are not even able to afford to pay what will supply the mini- 
mum of the most wretched means of subsistence to the able-bodied cotton hand- 
loom weavers. 



Clonmel. 



At Clonmel I visited Messrs. Malcolmson’s liand-loom weaving factory, and 
examined Mr. Robert Malcolmson. The hand-loom factory I found in goon 
order; but the rooms or lofts in which the weavers work are so low as, m m, 
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opinion, to endanger the health of the operatives. The building appears to have 
been an old corn store, which it was found convenient to turn to its present pur- 
pose. No employer ought to be permitted to collect a number of operatives in a 
place so confined and devoid of proper means of ventilation as to endanger the 
health of his work-poople. 

Mr. Robert Malcolmson, of the firm of Malcolmson & Brothers, cotton manu- 
facturers and general merchants, of Clonmel, states, “ I employ 176 hand-looms 
on plain cottons, on 10 hundreds reeds, 27, 31, and 36 inches width. We are 
always ready to give full employment to this number of looms whenever we can 
get hands ; sometimes we can get more hands than we want ; at other times not 
so many. We have now 14 looms idle. All our looms are worked by girls. 
There are but two males in the establishment, the head-man and the assistant. 
The ages of the girls vary from 13 to 30 ; the usual age is from 16 to 18. We 
taught all these people ourselves; they never saw a loom before they came here. 
We, at first, paid so much per week to each new hand (from Is. 6d. to 2 s. a 
week) ; this was 12 years ago. We found, when we gave so much per week, 
they did not give their attention to learn the trade. We then established the 
rule of allowing them to learn it at their own expense, and paid nothing, until 
they had earned it. We find the principle of paying the weavers according to 
their work beneficial both to the weavers and ourselves. On the first piece we 
never make any abatement, we consider it only a learner’s piece. The average 
time to learn to weave the first piece is from a fortnight to three weeks, and they 
will on the average weave a piece of 40 yards in the first fortnight, a 1 0 hundred 
reed, 18 beers, warp and weft, for which we pay Is. 6d. For 27-inch width, 
Is.Od.; 31-inch width, 2s. ; for 36-inch we net, we find everything. The prices 
ai*e net for everything except fines for bad work and irregular attendance. The 
fines do not, upon an average, amount to 2 c?. a week. Irregularity of attendance 
and want of a constancy at work are the great evils we have to contend against. 
We employ at our factory, near Waterford, 360 power-looms, on nearly the same 
description of cotton. We carry on our hand-loom factory in order to consume 
part of the extra yarn our cotton-mill near Waterford produces. 

“ I cannot answer the question as to how far we are tible with our hand-looms to 
compete with the power ; if we had the yarn to purchase I do not think we could 
compete with the power looms. The cloth made here goes back to our factory. 
We send some of our goods to England ; the remainder are sold in Ireland. 

“ A girl, attentive to her work, on an average, can earn 3s. or 3s. 6d. b. week, 
and that after the first six months working. We were some considerable time 
before we got filled, not until 1828, though we set up in 1826. Since that we 
have not found so great a difficulty, though at times we could not get more 
than one-half of our looms filled. We give our hands constant work. Our 
power- loom weavers earn the most, but I cannot tell the proportion. 

“ They have some looms after our pattern at the penitentiary. Our hours of 
work in the winter are from seven in the morning until eight in the evening. 
Forty-five minutes for breakfast at nine o’clock, and one hour ibr dinner at 
two o’clock. Summer hours are from six in the morning until seven in the 
evening. 

“ The yarn comes up here from the factory in chains, and I’eady for the loom ; 
the weft also is wound. . The weavers get 3 s. 6 c?. per week. We had our hand- 
loom factory and our girls trained before we set up power-looms.- We origin- 
ally brought our yarn from England, but it is now supplied to us from our 
factory at-Portlaw. 



WOOLLEN TRADE. 

I HAVE already stated that the woollen manufacture of Ireland, from the neg- 
ligence and extravagance of the proprietors, the want of an extensive liome 
market, arising from the poverty of the peasantry, and the absence of a respecta- 
ble middle class, almost expired before the protecting duties were withdrawn in 
1823; and that it is only now beginning to revive and advance towards a 
healthy condition. 

0.29. 4 p 3 In 
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Weavers of Ireland. In my review of the history of the linen trade I have given an account of the 
Woollen Trade, measure adopted in 1698 to discourage the woollen and promote the linen trade 

of Ireland. From the want of a home market the Irish manufacturers were 

of forced to rely on their foreign trade ; but here they came into competition with 
“f* the English merchants, and aroused the spirit of commercial jealousy. The Act 
of William, prohibiting the export of Irish wool and woollens, destroyed the 
woollen manufactures, simply because they depended almost solely oh foreign, 
sale for their support. 

Subsequently, the protecting duties granted to the Irish woollen manufactures, 
and the tax placed on the import of English cloth, tended to the deterioration of 
the Irish article. The manufacturer, thinking he had a monopoly of the home 
market, and the incentive to competition in the foreign market being taken 
away, became careless of his workmanship ; and the quality of the cloth became so 
bad, that those who could afford to wear good and fine cloth would not purchase 
it, and preferred buying English cloth at double the price. Thus the Irish 
woollen manufacture was too expensive for the great bulk of the people, who 
used the freizes, which they Avrought themselves ; and it was of too inferior a 
quality to be used by the gentry. 

The supply of the army and militia was almost the only demand left the Irish 
woollen manufacturers ; and this was monopolized by one or two large houses 
that had Court or Parliamentary interest. This monopoly tended still further 
to encourage negligence of manufacture. The manufacturer looked upon his 
contract with the Government as a vested right, and became totally careless of 
the description of cloth he supplied. Nothing, could equal the shameful jobbing 
caiTied on in the clothing department. The country was made to pay an enor- 
mous price for the worst description of cloth ; and the health and comfort of the 
army and militia, &c. kc., were endangered, under pretence of giving encourage- 
ment to Irish manufactures. One of the Government contractors failed in 1810 
from gross negligence and extravagance, induced by the feeling of security which 
his contract gave him. 

The failure of the manufacturer to whom I have alluded was followed by the 
bankruptcy of almost the entire woollen trade of Dublin. The credit of nearly 
all the woollen manufacturers in Ireland Avas so affected, that the banks through- 
out the country refused to discount their bills, and in consequence the crash Avas 
general. 

After the panic consequent on these failures had subsided, a fcAv intelligent 
manufacturers embarked considerable capital in the trade, and commenced the 
attempt to raise the character of the Irish Avoolien manufacturers. Factories on 
an extensive scale, and calculated to produce the finest fabrics, were established 
at Celbridge by Messrs. Atkinson & Co., and afterwards conducted by Mr. 
Haughton, and at Kilmainham and Rathfarnham by Messrs. Wiilans. In the 
Appendix to the Fourth Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Revenue in 1822, it is stated, in a paper handed in by Mr. Haughton, that 
there existed in and about Dublin at that time 45 manufacturers, having 92 
billies, giving employment to 2,885 work-people, on whom depended for support 
7,386 individuals, manufacturing 29,312 pieces of cloth of various qualities, 
valued at 336,380/., and that the capital in\'ested in buildings and machinery 
Avas 195,900/. Mr. William Willans, in reference to this statement, in a letter 
to the Railway Commissioners last May, states ; “ I think the quantity and value 
of the articles manufactured at the period referred to Avere estimated too high; 
and it appears to me that the estimate had respect to Avhat the number of billies 
then engaged could produce if fully employed, rather than to the amount wnich 
they actually did produce. I am therefore inclined to suppose that one-fourth 
less Avould be a nearer approximation to the fact ; and in comparing the quan- 
tity and value of the goods now made, a reduction of 20 per cent, on the value 
as reduced, one-fourth would give the amount of the article then manufactured, 
in present A-alue, to be 201,828/. There are noAv 36 billies employed Avithiii the 
same district, and the value of the articles now manufactured may be about 
90,000/., certainly not 100,000/. The manufacture has fallen off one-half.” In 
the Appendix to the Report I allude to, it is also stated that in the districts of 
Cork, Kilkenny, Mont6, and Carrick-on-Suir, there are 3,184 persons engaged in 
the Avoollen manufactures, having 9,876 depending on them, and 19,322 pieces 

manufactured, 
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manufactured, value 199,100Z., and capital invested in buildings and machinery 
1 66,700 Z. On this return Mr.Willansin his letter remarks: “ This return I think 
a good deal over-rated, both as to the number of persons employed, and as to the 
quantity and value of the article produced. At the present time I am informed 
that in all those districts together they do hot manufacture to the extent of 
20,000 /. In the same paper the flannel trade of Wicklow and Wexford is esti- 
mated at 3,000 persons engaged, 9,000 dependants, 7,800 pieces manufactured, 
and their value 54,600 1. As this trade was conducted by persons who made the 
manufacture ancillary to other pursuits, such as farming, labour, &c. See., this 
circumstance may account for the large number of individuals mentioned in the 
return as employed. I think, however, that in this case both individuals em- 
ployed and amount of products are estimated too high. Be that as it may, the 
trade is now almost extinct, as, from the best information I can procure, it does 
not at present produce 500/. per annum.” 

The manufacture of woollen cloth is conflned to the city and vicinity of 
Dublin, and is principally conducted by a few Arms, who carry on in their own 
establishments the several processes necessary for converting the raw material 
into cloth. Not only is cloth of the highest and best quality now made in 
Dublin, but the entire management of the manufacture is'earried on in an im- 
proved manner, and in a way likely to ensure the increase and stability of the 
manufacture. Let the extent of the woollen manufacture have been what it may, 
let it have been established when it may, I consider it now only in its infancy, 
and for the first time containing the germs of life within itself. I augur more 
favourably of the woollen manufacture of Ireland from the single factory of 
Mr. Willans, from the description of cloth he is making, and from the competi- 
tion he is able to stand against in the largest cloth markets of the United King- 
dom, than if I had found 45 manufacturers having the 92 billies, and manufac- 
turing 29,312 pieces of cloth, valued at 336,380/., as stated to have been the 
case previous to 1822, in the immediate vicinity of Dublin. There are not more 
than 250 woollen weavers employed in Dublin and its vicinity, and these are 
generally kept idle for want of work for one-third of each year. The average 
earnings of the woollen weavers for the last three years amount to from 8 s. to 1 0 ^ . 
a week, making allowances for the time they are kept idle, and the fines and 
deductions to which they are subject. The periods of idleness, which are very 
frequent, act most injuriously on the woollen weavers ; if they had full employ- 
ment, the industrious portion of them would, on the present rate of wages, earn 
from 15s to 185. a week on each loom, clear of all expenses. It was stated in evidence 
that the woollen weavers earning from 1 0 5 . to 1 5 5 . a week, are worse off than other 
weavers earning only 7 5. or 85. a week, from their bad management, improvi- 
dence, and intemperance ; that if they were kept working the whole year round 
except one week, they would be starving that week. Mr. Nicholas Hunt, fore- 
man to Mr. Moore, woollen manufacturer, Miltown, states ; “ Mr. Moore employs 
30 hand-loom woollen weavers, 16 of these work out, the others in a room in 
the factory. We are going to make an alteration to get all inside ; we prefer 
having the men employed in a factory ; it prevents theft ; there is not, however, 
much theft ; nor have we much cause to find fault on this head. With some 
few exceptions, the weavers are hard-working poor creatures when they can 
get work to do. For the last three years our men have been kept waiting for 
warps, on an avei’age, 10 weeks in each year. The average earnings per week, 
including the time they are kept idle, for the year 1836, was 13 5 . 7§d; in 
1837, 11 s. 6d. per week. I cannot judge of this year, as at the beginning of 
It we were moving from one factory to another. We were not doing so much in 
1837, which accounts for the decreased earnings of tlie men. If the men had 
constant employment they could average from 15 s. to 18 s. per week, and they 
should work 14 hours a day to make this. There is no scarcity of hand-loom 
weavers ; if I was to say I wanted five or six weavers, I would have 20 or 30 
looking for work. We make no deductions in the wages of the weavers, we 
supply them with everything necessary to weave the piece; loom, See. We do 
not give the number of looms I have mentioned constant employment ; a less 
number would do all the work we have, but \ve keep more in order to keep up 
our number of weavers, in case of wanting them, should an increased demand 
nke place. The men work better w'hen they are more dependent on their em- 
ployers ; if they had not to wait for turns, the master could get no satisfaction 
wiUi them. We generally discharge in place of making stoppages for bad work. 

4 p 4 I attribute 
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Weavers of Ireland. 1 attribute the distress and falling off of the trade (in a great measure) to the 
Woollen Trade, constant tendency amongst the men when the trade was good to combine, strike, 

and turn on their masters. The trade is so low now, and the employment so 

Report of precarious, that the weavers cannot act so now. The results I saw from 
C. G. Otway, Esq. combinations were, the men reduced to starvation, and the em- 

ployers disgitsted with the business, which prevented them from investing 
capital in it when trade was good. There was no trade so subject to combi- 
nations, until they in a great measure drove it away, as the woollen.^ I think 
'there is a great disproportion in the number of hand-loom^ weavers in Dublin 
and its vicinity to the demand for their labour. There is no skill required 
in plain woollen weaving ; a boy of 16 years of age would learn to weave in a 
month or six weeks as well as any adult. If we were to take a boy and put him 
to work, who had not served his time, the men would not work with him, and 
would all walk out of the gate.” 

William Willans, esq., woollen manufacturer and merchant, states : “ Our firm 
has been connected with the manufacture of woollen cloth in Dublin since 1812. 
In 1811 we built the factory called the Hibernian Mills, situated at Kilmainham. 
We were induced to commence this undertaking from the high duties on many 
articles of English manufacture, which we, in common with others, then imported 
for sale. On some goods these duties were so high as 25 per cent . ; but we 
found from experience that the entire of these high duties were not available as 
a source of profit. The formation of the establishment we had just completed 
was attended with greater outlay than a similar one would have cost in England; 
the buildings were most expensive, and the machinery imported, fitted up, and 
kept in repair, at greater cost than they would have been there ; such an esta- 
blishment, together with the high price of coal, was also attended with greater 
cost. Besides these disadvantages, we had to import our principal oveidookers, 
and generally our best workmen, neither of whom were willing to leave England 
and reside in Ireland, unless they were insured larger wages than they then 
enjoyed, and a prospect of constant employment. These we could promise ; 
because the ordinary wages paid in Dublin were more than w'ere paid in York- 
shire. The advantages of high wages and constant employment were sufficient 
to induce workmen to come over, and we never found any difficulty in procuring 
them. However, the unavoidable expenses prevented our receiving much 
advantage from the existing duties. 

From the commencement of our factory in 1812 to the withdrawal of the pro- 
tecting duties, collision or disputes with our workmen, that is, to such an extent 
as to create embarrassment or much loss, were of rare occurrence. We had 
occasional differences, but these were easily accommodated, either by moderate 
concessions, or firm resistance. 

From 1821 to 1825 (the latter being the year in which the panic of November 
and December occurred in England) the trade was good, and all the manufac- 
turers fully employed. The protecting duties ceased in 1823 ; but it is remark- 
able that their withdrawal was hardly felt, if at all, until the spring of 1826. 
This may be accounted for, first, by the trade in England being good up to 
November 1825, and no surplus stock on hand; therefore no active competition 
from thence in this market. Secondly, a gradual reduction in the high rate of 
wages previously paid, and which manufacturers had been some time attempting, 
in order that the wages paid in Ireland should approximate more to those paid 
in Yorkshire, and which they, to a considerable extent, succeeded in effecting, 
calculating on the active competition they would encounter from the English 
manufacturers when the protecting duties ceased, which might have been with- 
drawn two years sooner than they were, according to the Act of Union. 

The panic in November and Deceml3er 1825 in England was severely felt in 
Ireland. In the spring of 1826 the distress arising from accumulated stocks, 
which many manufacturers in England suffered from, induced them too often to 
make sacrifices which ended in their ruin, and to the most serious injury of the 
manufacturers of this country, such goods being bought and thrown into this 
market in large quantities, and at such low prices, that no solvent person cordd 
attempt to compete with them. Irish manufacturers had not only to contend with 
glutted market, but a reduction in the price of wool ; and such was the reduc- 
tion from these causes, as seriously to affect the stock on hand, solvent manufac- 
turers refused to sell at the ruinous prices then offered, and, in general, their- 
manufacturing operations were discontinued. This cause was attended with' 
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great loss to them in another respect. Naps and coating for women’s wear, Weavers of Ireland, 
being the principal articles manufactured, were, by the low price of English Woollen Trade. 

cloth, put out of fashion, cloths being generally substituted for them. The Irish 

manufacturer had therefore not only to contend with low prices, but witli a p 
change of fashion to a considerable extent. This period of depression had effect 
on the wages then paid (although much reduced). Masters in their own defence 
were obliged to offer, and the workmen accepted, prices which were considered 
as low as the cheapest district in Yorkshire. The summer of 1826 brought with 
it great suffering to the workmen in every branch of manufactures in and about 
Dublin. The weavers, being a numerous body, whose wages seldom exceeded 
their wants, and in consequence had little or no saving put by, felt the distress 
more keenly ; to relieve them very large subscriptions were obtained and distri- 
buted among them and other operatives, which assisted in some degree to remove 
their pressing wants. 

Weavers as a body have not much to distinguish them from other classes of 
operatives, but being numerous, and as a class taking a larger portion of the 
cost of manufacturing wages to pay them, they have generally been subject to 
the first reduction in prices. Like other classes of workmen they often exhibit 
reckless disregard of the future, by neglecting to husband, with rigid economy, 
their wages when work is plenty, and earnings good. We had some examples 
to the contrary, and savings were made by them to a considerable extent ; as 
much as lOOZ. or 150/. These examples, however, are rare, and latterly exist 
(I fear from necessity) to a very small extent, if at all. It is not likely that any 
state of trade will improve their condition much above what it is. To weave 
woollens requires little ingenuity ; a smart lad would in a short time become a 
weaver; hut that which is most likely to keep wages low in this department is 
the gradual introduction of power-looms. These have been erected in several 
establishments in Yorkshire, and found to answer, and will extend, and no doubt 
they must be introduced here. 

The average number of our weavers for the last two years has been from 7D 
to 80 . An industrious weaver, and good workman, with constant work 70 to 75 . 
hours a week, will earn from 16 5 . to I8s. at our prices. One not so assiduous, 
or an indifferent workman, will of course earn much less ; their earnino-g, as a 
class fully employed the above time, will be from 14s. to 16 s. But as there are 
more weavers in Dublin than the trade can employ, their wages will not, on an 
average of one or two years, exceed 10s. or 11s. a week. 



I do not see that any law can be made to improve the condition of the hand- 
loom weavers without interfering with the free employment of capital, nor is it 
likely that any state of trade will improve the prices paid to them, as power-loom 
weaving will always act as a check on the prices paid by such masters as only 
employ hand-loom weavers ; and there are many circumstances connected with 
power-loom weaving of great importance to a manufacturer, the dispatch and 
regularity with which work can he executed; a web will take 16 to 18 days to- 
weave by hand, at a cost of 33s. to 36s. A similar web will be done by a power- 
loom m six days, perhaps five days, at 8s. or 10s. expense for labour. 



I believe there are few apprentices now learning the business, and it is not 
probable many will in future be taken to learn the trade of woollen w'eaving. In 
me woollen trade, weaving is generally conducted within large establishments •- 
jew are employed at their own houses by Avork being given out to them ; the 
looms are too large and inconvenient for their dwellings. 

The character_of the woollen weavers is, I believe, generallv good. We have 
ound them anxious to be employed, and industrious Avhilst so, and never had 
occasion to complain of embezzlement, or pilfering the materials intrusted to • 
men care, and m general they obey the directions as to their work with more 
eeriulness and satisfaction to us than we have experienced from workmen in 
mg and J nor have we found habits of intemperance great amongst them ; their 
rnings being low did not allow them to dissipate to the extent which some 
mer classes indulge in who have higher ivages.” 

William Tod, woollen-weai'-crs, state in part of their evi- 
engaged as weavers for 21 years. In 1810 Mr. Hoskins, the 
a sin failed, which caused such an effect as to stop 22 employers in 

^ p. A week or fortnight before that crash, the weavers were better able to 
’ 4 Q • pay 
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1 in 4 1 « 11 /i for the loaf of bread than they are now able to pay 
^nd many of the weavers with large families ™ 

— enough of dry potatoes and those being nominally in employment, bnUiept 

Report of wfliHne' for work more than half their time. _ 

C. G. Otway, Esq. . f jjj lyiUan’s factory; he supplies us with everything necessary to 
worK in ivii. vviiiaw mflkps no charge : formerly, when we used 

weaving of the piece, even .hilling he earned for the 

^seTSlorarjdmg,^^^^^^^^ 

XtnagTe^/rironr. wages on tMs account e,ual.^ 

rcTo&TtnXv:^^^^^^^ SifrgrnoJ ?^m our own neglect) for the 
tteee veais were put together, thev would not make up two years i we were 

we would earn 1 1. ” “t eould get it ; we would lose what we 

have “if we“fd When wf are waiting for work, it is called walking as we have 
uothi’ne to do but walk— spinning street-yarn, wearing out our shoes. Twelve hours 

rda;i®l“work.'whenlehaveL^^^^ 

string (three yards) i a 63 beer 

S is 6d a’str ngf a ^8 bee" up to 69, Is. 9d. a string ; from 69 beer up 
« os', u. a strSI ; from 79 up to 89 beer, 2s. 6d. a string ; from 89 up to 

the higher pime is paid f j * S the finishing of the most 

Trf^lnnd and making the finest cloth that can be made, ihe least siaimi, eveu 
iftT/iia^coSantlork, would not earn 

very few of these going amongst our men. y ne^nv adult The men 

1 7 could after a year's practice, learn to weave as well as any adult. 

To not now tradjis so fow, take any apprentices ; b-* riihn fS 

many as he likes. He has seven apprentices now , they “e ho d ‘ ^ 

five years ; he gives them half their earnings for the “X 

for the last two years. We do not think there are more than 300 looms, un 
the name of employment, in Dublin and its vicinity.^ „„„iip„ 

. From the best information I was able to collect, it fFP^et trlald afS 
manufactures in Ireland, previous to the present fX^’B^ties protecting 
exotic, artificially nurtured, and not naturally developed. XXb Xll oapi- 
duties! and monopolies, invited a host of minor cm™ 

tals to enter the business, and their competition, for a time, kept up the n 

ate of waoL Monopolies in Ireland, as elsewhere, were injurious <mly to 
ihe community, but to the very party they were designed to benefit. Iho 
manufacturer, lulled by the false security of f Xl\hrworkme^^ 

::ytut%C;pieaslrK,whenitwas^ 

pfi4Me to Vi of the witSsei have represented. H to 

If ihe EuXt oP^tttive tvould' have been the larger sum. Another 
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stance, still more important, in a moral point of view, must be taken into account 
in striking the balance ; employment, at once lucrative and uncertain, is the 
most powerful incentive to habits of improvidence and dissipation, “ Lightly 
got, lightly gone,” is a proverb fearfully illustrated in the history of every *class 
of British artizans, but in none more than the woollen weavers of Ireland ; they 
feasted one week, they fasted the next ; extravagant wages led to extravagant 
riot ; debauchery and starvation followed each other in a regular cycle, wliose 
returns could be calculated with almost mathematical precision. 

Mr, Willans has shown that the prosperity of the woollen trade, previous to the 
removal of the protecting duties in 1823, was greatly exaggerated, and that they 
did not afford to the manufacturers the advantages intended. There can be no 
doubt that considerable benefit resulted from the substitution of large capitalists 
for the smaller manufacturers, so numerous previous to 1810, a change which 
took place about the year 1812 The panic of 1825, the results of which 
were not fully developed until the following year, produced, as fully stated and 
explained by Mr. Willans, great distress among the Dublin operatives, but not 
greater than was felt at the same time in the manufacturing districts of England. 
I am, however, led to believe that this crisis produced many beneficial effects ; 
it swept away all the establishments supported by a system of fictitious credit^ 
and it led to the examination of the rate of wages, and a comparison of the 
amount with the actual instead of the nominal profits. Wages were consequently 
reduced ; but had the old system been retained, the ci’ash would have been 
eventually more ruinous, and employment would have ceased altogether. Thus, 
what the woollen trade lost in extent it gained in real stability ; it is now in a 
healthy and progressive condition, especially as the advancement of steam navi- 
gation has opened new markets for Irish woollen goods in the south and west of 
England. Its continued progress will, however, I think, necessitate the intro- 
duction of power-looms. If this be done gradually, the hand-loom weavers will 
have little cause to complain ; if suddenly, great and unavoidable distress for a 
season will follow. But such distress can only be temporary, for new souixes 
of employment, by the general improvement of the country, and by the depart- 
ments of weaving to which the power-loom does not apply being extended. 

At Rathdrum rny attention was directed to a branch of the woollen trade, 
once very flourishing and extensive, but now I may say wholly extinct, the 
manufacture of flannels. There were 12 fairs held annually at Rathdrum, and 
it was stated that previous to 1816 so many as 1,200 pieces of flannel were 
offered for sale at a single fair. After the year 1818 the trade declined so 
rapidly, that in 1830 the Flannel Hall was closed and the fairs were at an end. 
The cause assigned^ for this revei*se is the inability of small manufacturers to 
compete with English capitalists, and the application of machinery to the spin- 
ning and weaving, which had been formerly done by hand; I beg, however, to 
direct the attention of the Commissioners to the fact that this change was not 
productive of the great individual distress which might have been anticipated. 
Mr. Manning, an intelligent witness, says, “ The weavers, as they found the 
trade declining, went into other employments, and no additional were applied 
to the weaving : thus, when the Hall closed the weavers disappeared.” He also 
explains undesignedly, but satisfactorily, how it happened that the flannel 
weavers did not persevere in a ruinous and hopeless competition : “ The hand- 
loom weavers formerly in this district of the countiy were not connected with 
land ; they resided chiefly in towns, and even those who lived in rural districts 
attended to nothing but flannel weaving.” They were thus forced to meet the 
change. 

I have now only to repeat my opinion that the woollen trade of Ireland is in a 
more sound and healthy condition than it ever has been, and that its yearly 
advance may be confidently expected. But in this, above all other trades, the 
agriculturist must ■ lend his aid to the improvement of the manufacture ; the 
breeding of sheep, with a view to the improvement of the fleece, has hitherto 
received very little attention in Ireland ; the wool is at present only suited for 
le manufacture of the coarser cloths and friezes for domestic manufacture 
amongst the peasantry, and hence that branch of the woollen trade has received 
considerable extension. 

I do not believe that any special legislative enactment would improve the con- 
,1 ion of the woollen weavers, or accelerate the progress of the woollen trade in 

^'^ 9 - 4 Q 2 Ireland ; 
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Weavers of Ireland. Ireland; on the contrary, I am persuaded that protecting duties, bounties, and 
Woollen Trade, even loans, would materially retard it, and that they so acted when applied. 

Improvement in the means of transit between the metropolis and the south of 

Report of Ireland would materially assist this rising trade j it would enable the capitalist to 

c. G. Omay. Esq. adVantaM of the most valuable sites where water power is now absolutel 3 . 

running to waste in so many places in Munster. It would bring the rich pas- 
turages of Limerick and Tipperary into direct contact with Dublin, opening a 
regular market for the wool already grown, and furnishing an incentive for the 
pTOduction of a better staple. At the present moment manufacturers can obtain 
wool from Essex with less risk of disappointment and less cost of camag-e than 
from Tipperarv or Limerick. For the same reasons, the facilities anorded by 
steam navigation, and the difficulties of land carriage, the gjeat bulk of Irish 
wool is exported to England, and a portion of it is even sent to France, borne ol 
the persons I examined strongly recommended a heavy duty on the export ot raw 
wool an expedient which would absolutely tend to limit rather than increase the 
present supply ; but the object we have in view would be beneficially effected, 
were the facilities of intercourse between the manufacturing and wool-producing 
districts increased. 

In concluding this Report, without at all denying that distress exists among 
the liand-loom weavers, I feel bound to state my conviction that it has been 
o'reatly exaggerated ; and in those localities investigated by me, from whence 
evidence as to the distress of the hand-loom weavers had been laid before the 
Committee of the House of Commons on this subject in 1833 and 1834, I did 
not find the statements borne out by any facts I was able to obtain ; and to say 
that, by the witnesses I allude to, the distress was exaggerated would be too 
mild a term— created, in most cases, would more aptly apply. At Drogheda, for 
instance, where the earnings of the weavers are so low as not to recjuire mis- 
statement for the object in view, I find it asserted that the earnings of the 
weavers, in 1834 , were from 2s. id. to 4s. net per week. Now, for the three years 
ending .July 1838, I find that the net earnings of the lowest and worst paid of the 
Drogheda weavers amounted to from 3s. 4d. to 5s. per week, and this estimate 
includes the year 1837, one of the most unprecedented years of depression that 
ever occurred in the trade. No attempt is made to show the number of looms 
employed in each family, or the description of labour employed on them, or the 
nature of the deductions which cause the distinction between .the gross and the 
net earnings. Are not these circumstances necessary to the formation of a sound 
opinion on the subject ? 

The miserable are always prone to over-rate their sufferings, and in no country 
is the tendency to exaggeration on this point so great as it is in Ireland. In some 
localities the weavers seemed at first to imagine that I had Fortunatus’s purse, 
and that gold was to he doled out according to the intensity of the distress they 
represented themselves to be in. 

There are also those who seek opportunities of indulging benevolence who speak 
of the misery they are anxious to relieve in stronger language than the actual 
circumstances will justify. This exaggeration has not been unproductive of mis- 
chievous effects : it has diverted the attention of both hand-loom weavers and 
their patrons from the causes of the evil, and fixed it exclusively on -the evil 
itself. The weaver is taught that the nature and amount of the pressure to which 
he is subject are such as to prevent its alleviation by any exertion of his own, and 
he is induced to seek relief from Parliament, just as if a legislative Act could 
alter the course of nature. The unenlightened charity of some benevolent ii^ffi" 
viduals rests satisfied with temporary relief, bestowed without any prudential 
regard to consequences, or at best takes up some scheme propagated by the cry 
of party, and adopted without even the form of examination. 

The facility with which the trade of a weaver is learned, the early age at 
which the services of children can be made available, the superior freedom ironi 
restraint in working at home rather than in a factory, and above all, the miser- 
able remuneration and periodical uncertainty, necessarily tend to lower the value 
of hand-loom labour. These are causes over which the Legislature can exercise 
no direct control ; Acts of Parliament cannot change tlie natural progress or 
society, and the effort to render more profitable a branch of industry, whose 
derangements arise from the ordinary course of events, would afford only tern- 
porarv relief to that branch, and would ruin others which are growing and 
^ ^ flourishing. 
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flourishing. But in the political, as in the physical world, there are quacks 
who attempt to cure unsightly sores by topical remedies, which only drive the 
disease in from the surface to fasten on the constitution. 

Where a direct struggle takes place between hand-loom labour and machinery, 
the former must assuredly be eventually beaten, and driven to seek employment 
in other sources of productive industry, or on the production of a fabric with 
which power-looms do not directly compete. 1 have shown that in some places 
the wages of the labourers are so low, that manual labour can still, to a certain 
extent, compete with machinery ; but I have also shown that the point at which 
this wretched species of competition must cease and determine is clearly dis- 
cernible, even were there no continued improvement in mechanical power. 
Legislative interference would induce more agricultural labourers to come into 
a market already badly apportioned, if not overstocked ; and it would therefore 
eventually tend to lower the rate of remuneration for hand-loom labour, whose 
amount all parties unite in deploring. 

Any measure which w^ould benefit industry generally, and facilitate the accu- 
mulation of the profits of labour, would of course benefit the hand-loom weavers, 
but rather as individuals than as a class. Capital, whether small or great, will 
naturally go to the most profitable mode of employment ; and the hand-loom 
weavers are the first to declare that the profits of their employment are miserably 
inadequate, and that they are diminishing with frightful rapidity. I need not 
enter upon any examination of any of the schemes proposed for the general im- 
provement of Ireland ,• supposing that all, or any of them, were as successful as 
their most sanguine j^rojectors imagine, they could only open new branches of 
industry to the present hand-loom weavers. 

I have noticed the apparent exception of the tabinet or poplin manufacture, 
and have stated my reasons for believing that it is an unhealthy trade, supported 
by extrinsic and artificial means. In addition to what I have already mentioned, 
it deserves to be remarked, that in the history of manufactures, no fact is more 
apparent than that the test of any branch of industry taking root in a country is 
the extension of its productions to ever3'- class of society. Every visitor to a gal- 
lery of Egyptian antiquities is struck by seeing that, while the rich had images 
and amulets of precious stones and metals, those beneath them had the self-same 
patterns in glass or less precious metals ; and descending lower in the scale of 
society, we have again the same patterns in earthenware, and even in clay glazed 
over by some vitrifying process. The cotton trade, the silk trade, the stocking 
trade, and the lace trade present similar results in our own daj’ ; the production 
of the finer fabric, if a legitimate branch of industry, lias a natural tendency to 
foster imitative products of cheaper and perhaps coarser materials. I may 
instance one of the latest articles introduced by fashion, the mouscline <le laine, 
which within a very few years has run through all the gradations of rank : while 
the finer is purchased by the higher classes for 5 ^., the inferior may be bought 
by those of a more limited means for as many .shillings. Nothing like this ten- 
dency to popularize itself is discernible in the tabinet manufacture of Dublin ; 
it is a fashionable, but it is only a fashionable article. 

The manufacturers and the weavers should not trust too much to the exclusive 
feeling which induces certain persons to purchase fabrics of which the vulgar 
cannot easily procure imitations. Such a feeling was heretofore embodied in 
the sumptuary laws of our ancestors ; it utterly failed of the desired effect, 
though sustained by the authority of the Legislature ; and assuredly it will not 
be found less inoperative when it has no other support than the caprice of 
fashion. 

Referring to ray instructions seiiatim, I shall briefly note the effect on tbe 
hand-loom trade of causes unconnected with the conduct of the operatives, and 
then sa}"^ a few words on the effects of their conduct. 

A. 1. — The substitution of calico and other cotton faimics for linen has rather 
checked the natural growth of the linen trade than directly depressed it. The 
actual consumption has not diminished but increased ; but it has not increased 
in the same proportion as the population. 

Machinery, undoubtedly, lias diminished the demand for hand-loom labour 
on some fabrics, and driven it out of the market almost altogether on others. There 
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are fabrics with which machinery has not, and, in my opinion, never can com- 
pete with the hand-loom ; and the application of machinery to the production of 
those fabrics to which it can be profitably employed has increased the demand 
for those fabrics to which it has not, and, in all probability, cannot be applied. 
Let the hand-loom weavers turn their attention and application to the production 
of those fabrics on which mechanical power does not compete with them, and let 
them apportion and regulate their numbers according to the demand in the 
market for their labour on such productions ; but let them not attempt to prolong 
a contest with machinery on those fabrics to which it has been successfully 
applied, the results of which must be poverty and ultimate defeat, or be led 
astray by the inconsiderate kindness of weak friends ; no class of men have 
suffered more, and require more to be protected from, their friends than the 
hand-loom weavers; and the accomplishment of this desirable object will, 

I would fain hope, be the results of the present Commission to inquire into 
their state, in the conducting of which, and in my present Report on the result 
of my inquiries, the great difficulty I have had to contend against was to avoid 
doing mischief, and raising hopes which could never be realized. 

I am not aware of any legislative enactments, peculiar to hand-loom weaving, 
that mischievously affect the trade of Ireland, beyond those regulations of the 
linen trade already noticed, which have produced some practical inconvenience. 

A. 3 and 4 . — The corn laws, the resumption of cash payments, and the gene- 
ral pressure of taxation, equally affect every branch of manufacturing industry 
in Ireland. The real or supposed evils arising from such causes do not press 
more heavily on the hand-loom weavers than on any other class of the commu- 
nity. Cheaper provisions and lighter taxes would set free fresh capital for the 
encouragement of industry ; but they could not render unprofitable labour 
lucrative ; they could not enable human bones and muscles to compete with the 
steam-engine and the power-loom. 

A. 5 and 6.' — The wages paid by the master manufacturer to the operative 
hand-loom weavers, like the wages in every other branch of business, are regu- 
lated by the profits derived from the trade. Taking into account the amount of 
capital invested, the risk of loss, and the proportion of demand to supply, I do 
not believe that the profits of the master manufacturer are exorbitant ; if they 
were so, new adventurers would be enticed into the business, and profits would 
soon find their level. The employers of hand-loom weavers have no more power 
to fix their rate of wages than the employers of labourers in any of the other 
trades ; and I have no reason to believe that they ever contemplated any such 
absurdity. 

B. 1 and 2 .— Combinations and strikes, the consequences of which I have 
detailed, at considerable length, in this Report, have had, amongst others, the 
effect of disguising from the operative the realities of his position. Could he see 
that the success of his cause, by such efforts, were hopeless, he would abandon 
such attempts ; and if he could not obtain a livelihood at hand-loom weaving, 
he would seek employment in a different branch of industry. Combinations 
and strikes, such as I 'have alluded to, have injured and decreased the demand 
for hand-loom weaving, by compelling several employers to_ withdraw their 
capital from it. By attempting to resist the natural and inevitable operations 
and results of machinery, the hand-loom weavers have prevented the necessary 
change from being productive of less disturbance ; they have lessened the means 
of escape presented to them ; and, like the mutinous sailors of whom I have some- 
where read, have staved the boats at the moment the ship was sinking. 

B. 3. — The miserably low wages paid to agricultural labourers in Ireland, 
and the periodical suspensions of employment, have, as I before stated, driven 
numbers into the trade of hand-loom weaving^ 

B, 4 . The moral qualities of the hand-loom weavers do not materially differ 

from those of other artisans in Ireland. Ignorance rather than positive vice is to 
be assigned as a leading characteristic of their condition. They have remained 
stationary in many localities, while all around them was in progress, and I much 
fear that the world has got so far in advance of them as only to be overtaken at 
the expense of great suffering. I must add, that the delusive hopes held out to 
them by well-meaning but ill-judging philanthropists, have tended in no slight 
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degree to prevent them from discovering other resources, or availing themselves 
of such when offered. 

The palliatives afforded by spontaneous bursts of benevolence only afford 
temporay relief, and leave the sufferers worse than they found them. Legisla- 
tive enactments cannot alter the course of nature, and the expectation of them, 
unwisely excited, has in no slight degree tended to blind the weavers to their 
condition, and has led them to seek from Parliament what they can obtain only 
from themselves. If they were wise, the hand-loom weavers would regard pa- 
tronage and legislative interference, beyond the general and impartial superin- 
tendence which the Legislature ought to extend to every class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, as curses rather than blessings, and would reply to those who would 
proffer such unnatural aid, as the French manufacturers did to Colbert, 
■“ Laissez nousfaire !” 

I have, &c. 

(signed) C. G, Otway, 



State of Education in Belfast and its Vicinity. 



Examination of Maurice Cross, Esq. 

Q. 1. Has your residence in Belfast afforded you any opportunities of 
ascertaining what provision is made for the education of the poor ; and 
what is your profession or occupation ? 

A. 1. During a residence of 24 years in Belfast, my avocations have afforded 
me favourable opportunities of observing the progress and state of popular edu- 
cation in this town and its vicinity. I am at present, and have been for some 
years. Secretary to the Frederick-street Lancasterian National School. For the 
last 14 years I have conducted the business of the Savings’ bank. 

2. How many daily schools are there in Belfast, and are they con- 
nected with the Government or any other educational institutions ? 

2. There has been a considerable increase in the number of schools since 1830. 
The following are the day-schools at present in operation : 1st. The Frederick- 

street Lancasterian National School; 2d. The Brown-street School; 3d. The 
Donegal-street National School ; 4th. The Parochial School in connexion with 
St. Ann’s Church, which is that of the parish ; 5th. St. George’s Church 
School ; 6th. Christ Church School ; 7th. The Poor-house School. In the neigh- 
bourhood there are several, conducted either on the National or the Kildare- 
street system ; the former is the more numerous class. Of the schools in Belfast, 
there are only two in connexion with the National Board, and one that adheres 
to the principles of the Kildare-street Association, but does not now receive any 
pecuniary grant. A small sum is charged for the instruction of the children in 
all but two. Three of these institutions have been established during the last 
seven years, besides several Sunday-schools. 

3. What is the number and character of the infant schools r To what 
an extent do the children of the hand-loom weavers attend them ? 

8. There are three infant schools connected with the establishments I have 
enumerated, and of these only one that I consider to be efficiently managed, 
according to the excellent plan of Mr. Wilderspin. The most strenuous exertions 
should be made to increase these valuable institutions, and to place them on a 
permanent footing. There is one in connexion with the Belfast Academy for 
the children of the respectable inhabitants. 

I have had occasion to inquire into the occupations of the parents of the 
children attending schools for the poor, and have uniformly found, that those of 
the hand-loom weavers were very limited in number. It is doubtful whether, in 
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the Frederick-street National School, one dozen are on the roll out of 700 pupils. 
The poverty and ignorance of their parents are to be assigned as the reason for 
this deplorable indifi'erence to the blessings of education. The same observation 
applies to the other large seminaries in Belfast and its vicinity. 

4, Are the Sunday-schools numerous and well conducted? Do the 
children of hand-loom weavers attend the Sunday-schools in a greater 
proportion than the day-schools? 

4. There is a Sunday-school connected with each of the day-schools I have 
mentioned, besides several others which have been established in connexion with 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Dissenting congregations. Some new ones are 
in progi’ess, of which one is about to be established, both for daily and Sabbath 
instruction, under the auspices of the Unitarian body. These schools are in 
general conducted with zeal and attention. 

Of the pupils in attendance only a few belong to hand-loom weavers. They 
have not the means of obtaining comfortable clothing ; and a feeling of pride 
prevents many from appearing amongst other children who are more respectably 
attired on the Sabbatli-day. Another reason for tlieir not generally availing 
themselves of the advantages of Sunday-schools is worthy of observation. They 
are usually employed in mills during the week ; and it is not extraordinary that 
the protracted hours of unwholesome labour for six days should render them dis- 
inclined to mental occupation on the seventh. There can be no doubt, from the 
evidence collected in various towns, on the state of education among the working 
classes, that the offspring of weavers are generally without instruction of any 
kind, whether literary, moral or religious. 

0. What is the usual course of instruction in the day-schools? How 
far applicable to the wants of a manufacturing population, requiring 
information as to their respective trades, and the nature of the imple- 
ments which they use ? 

5. The branches taught and the methods of teaching tliem in the daily schools, 
vary in some slight particulars ; hut the course usually given is of ,a limited and 
superficial character, comprising little more than reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and scriptural instruction. In the Frederick-street National School, the 
curriculum of study has of late been considerably extended, and admits of still 
further improvement. The attainments of the teachers of these schools are by 
no means equal ; and consequently the methods of teaching do not reach the 
same standard of efficiency. Manual labour is in no case connected with intel- 
lectual instruction, nor is there an adequate provision made for physical and 
moral education, by means of well-ascertained principles and systematic methods. 
For the former purpose, there should be conveniences for gymnastic e.xercises, 
and commodious play-grounds. 

It is of the utmost importance, that the instruction given in these schools 
should be adapted in its character and objects to the position in society of those 
who receive it. Such is not generally the case. It is not calculated to supply 
the wants of the labouring classes, either in the agricultural or manufacturing- 
districts. The only remedy for this evil is Industrial schools, which would con- 
nect the knowledge acquired with the pursuits in future life of the pupils, and 
combine with instruction in letters, habits of industry, and the acquisition of 
knowledge in useful trades, arts, and manufactures. 

6 . Are the girls’ schools sufficient in, number, and efficiently 
managed ? Is the attendance of the children of tlie hand-loom weavers 
more numerous in the girls’ than in the boys’ schools? 

6 . There is accommodation for the education of the girls in all the schools I 
have specified ; but it is not, in my opinion, of the requisite nature and extent, 
nor has the course of instruction a specific reference to the domestic pursuits in 
which females are likely to be engaged in after life. 

I see no reason why a system of industrial occupation should not be adopted 
in girls’ schools. The experiment has been found to succeed in England. 
Arrangements should be made to make girls conversant, while at school, witk 
the business of a household. They should be taught how to select and make up 

clothing. 
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clothing. Principles should be inculcated, and habits formed, 'which would be 
likely to make them efficient servants, and good wives. 

7. What is the nature of the instruction given in your Sunday- 
schools ? 

7. The religious and moral instruction given in our Sunday-schools, is based 
upon the reading of the Scriptures, and is generally accompanied by the use of 
catechisms, esj^ecially in those schools strictly congregational ; and in some cases 
by oral and written explanations of a doctrinal nature. The clergyman of the 
congregation is assisted in this duty by teachers, who are usually members of the 
same religious body. Their services are active and gratuitous. 

8. What do you consider to be the object and tendency of your 
Congregational schools.? 

8. The schools in connexion with religious bodies, and which are rapidly in- 
creasing, are principally the offspring of late years. Their augmentation has 
been occasioned, in some degree, by the controversy that has so long existed on 
the subject of the national system of education for Ireland, and by the increased 
importance which religious education has acquired in the estimation of society 
at large. That their effect is to promote sectarianism cannot be doubted. 
Whilst children of all religious persuasions are admissible by their funda- 
mental regulations, it will be found on examination, that the great majority 
belong to the place of worship with which the seminary happens to be connected. 
The nature of the instruction imparted has a decided tendency to produce this 
result. The government of these schools cannot fail to impede the progress of a 
united system of education. The committees are, with few exceptions, composed 
of persons professing the same religious opinions, and guided by the clergymen 
of their respective congregations. My inquiries have enabled me to ascertain, 
that very few Roman-catholics, in comparison with the whole number on the 
books, attend schools of this description. After an attentive and patient con- 
sideration of the subject in all its bearings, I give it as my deliberate opinion, 
that a large proportion of the Clergy of all persuasions, and especially of the 
Established Church, and the Presbyterian body, are unfavourable to a united 
system of education, on principles suitable to the circumstances of Ireland ; that 
they are combining their efforts to establish sectarian schools ; and that many of 
those who entertain more liberal and conciliatory views of national education, 
are deterred by their ecclesiastical superiors, by various considerations connected 
with their position and prospects in their sacred profession, and by the influence 
of party, from openly expressing, advocating, and acting up to their opinions. 

9. Assuming that the objects and effects of such schools are what 
you state them to be, have they not afforded increased facilities to the 
progress of education ? 

9. It is unquestionable, that schools of this description have augmented the 
means of education, and have therefore produced beneficial results ; nor can 
there be a doubt, that the doctrinal instruction communicated by means of them, 
is of importance to the particular denomination holding the opinions which its 
members are taught. It is obvious, however, that the practical eftect of this 
system, must be either to proselytize or exclude ; that in the e.xisting circum- 
stances of Ireland, the great majority of the population derive no benefit from it, 
and that a united education, if permitted to be effectively and uninterruptedly 
carried on, could not fail to produce the most beneficial results. The experiment 
he^ been much impeded by various causes, and if it should be found, after a fair 
trial, altogether impracticable, it will be owing to the intemperate opposition of 
the Clergv, and of lay political partisans. Their co-operation would have mate- 
rially facilitated its accomplishment, and effectually prevented abuse. If the 
parents were not influenced and prejudiced by their religious pastors, they would 
willingly send their children to schools where different religious denominations 
are taught together, and feel grateful for the advantages conferred. Endowments 
to sepai*ate schools, in the present juncture of Irish affairs, would increase reli- 
gious animosity, and foster political divisions. 
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10. What is your opinion of the mode in which scriptural instruc- 
tion is given in the schools with which you are best acquainted? 

10. I have always been strongly impressed with the paramount importance of 
scriptural instruction, and am of opinion that it should not be excluded from any 
system of national education, care being taken, that in the communication of 
such instruction, no violence be done to the conscientious opinions of any religious 
body of Christians. I am firmly convinced, that the method of teaching the 
sacred writings in the majority of the daily and Sunday schools, is not calculated 
to convey sound scriptural information, to make a lasting mipression upon the 
minds of the children, or to influence their conduct according to Christian prin- 
ciples. My opportunities have been frequent of observing how this department 
was conducted in the Kildare-street Society schools, and other institutions of a 
similar kind, and my conviction is, that according to their plan, the pupils 
seldom learned more than the words of the Old and New Testament, whilst they 
were left in total ignorance of their sense and application. The memory was 
cultivated, but the understanding left a waste. Scriptural knowledge thus com- 
municated ranks little higher than a mere exercise of the memory. I cordially 
approve of a Bible-class being in every school, provided that tlwe be no con- 
straint on those to join it whose parents or guardians may entertain conscientious 
scruples on the subject, that it be conducted in a beneficial and reverential man- 
ner, and where there are no peculiar circumstances to prevent its formation. 
There should be neither exclusion nor compulsion. 

11. Do you approve of the schoolmasters instructing the children 
in religion ? 

11. The ordinary teachers are not competent to explain the doctrines of parti- 
cular sects, and should not be permitted to do so in schools attended by the 
children of different denominations. I see no difficulty, however, in their teach- 
ing the Scriptures on a more systematic and useful plan than has been hitherto 
adopted, and inculcating, in a simple and intelligible manner, the fundamental 
principles of natural and revealed religion in which all Christian sects concur. 
To the use of scripture-extracts I see no reasonable objection, if not compiled 
with a view to proselytize, or to supersede the use of the whole Scriptures under 
proper direction. Instruction in particular doctrines, of which I do not under- 
value the importance, should, in my judgment, be left to the religious pastors of 
the children ; I would commit to them the whole arrangement of the matter ; 
and, keeping in view the present state of religious parties in Ireland, it appears 
to me expedient not to give this species of instruction in the school-rooms, but 
in the places of worship of those communions to which the children belong. On 
principle, I am not averse to particular religious instruction being given in the 
school-rooms by the clergy of various persuasions, at stated periods ; but in the 
peculiar circumstances of freland such a plan can never be generally and efficiently 
adopted. The clergy are generally opposed to it, and will not, 1 fear, unite for 
the purpose of carrying it forward. I question if any positive and uniform ar- 
rangement can be made, that would suit the local circumstances of all the schools, 
or that is likely to meet with general approval and adoption. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would perhaps be the safest and most practicable plan to leave 
this delicate matter to be regulated by the local patrons and the clergy. 

12. What are the principal obstacles which, in your judgment, impede 
general education ? 

12. There are many obstacles to the progress of a sound and comprehensive 
system of national education, and which render the instruction communicated 
both inferior in quality and insufficient in quantity ; in fact, little better than 
total ignorance. Of these, the greatest in magnitude is the poverty of the 
parents, which, in many instances, obliges them to keep their children at home 
for the want of suitable clothing, or to withdraw them from school before 
they have made sufficient progress in their studies for the purpose of putting 
them to work, and by this means, obtaining pecuniary assistance from their 
labour. The wages of the labouring classes, are in general insufficient to pro- 
cure a comfortable subsistence, and the lamentable consequence is, that their 
offspring are sent to toil in manufactories, or at other unwholesome employ- 
ments, at a very early period of life, before their physical energies have been 
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developed, their minds cultivated, or their moral principles formed. In all the 
schools with which I am acquainted, there is always more than one-third of the 
scholars absent; and I should think, that the average period that each child 
is at school before being withdrawn, does not exceed six months. I fear that 
it is not in the power of the Legislature to remove this evil, though it might 
probably be lessened by judicious regulations. The conclusion 1 draw from 
these facts is this, that there must be an amelioration in the physical condition 
of the labouring classes before the instruction of their offspring will be commen- 
surate w'ith their wants, and suitable in character to their usefulness and position 
in society. 

13. Do you consider that proper attention is paid to the physical 
education of the children, and to occupations of an industrial kind ? 

13. Considering the rapid increase of manufacturing establishments, espe- 
cially in the north of Ireland, and in the neighbourhood of large towms, there is 
an imperative necessity for a system of physical education, carried on upon 
effective principles, and in places attached to the schools. It would be desirable, 
where it is practicable, to combine manual with other occupations. The evil 
we have to contend with is, that the children leave school with a smattering of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, but without having been trained to industrious 
habits, and destitute of any knowledge that will qualify them to obtain an honest 
subsistence when they arrive at the age of manhood. In several places in Eng- 
land, the experiment of combining work with school instruction has succeeded. 

14. Is it your opinion that the teachers are well qualified for their 
situations, and adequately remunerated ? 

14. It is in vain to expect that the education of the poor will be sufBciently 
extensive or permanent, or conducted upon approved methods, until means be 
adopted to provide a well-qualified class of teachers, and to remunerate them in 
proportion to their merits and services. The majority are imperfectly taught, 
and inadequately paid. It is not in the power of individuals or local boards to 
supply this want. It is the province of the Legislature, and the expense should 
be defrayed out of the national funds. There are not more than three schools in 
Belfast, in which the salaries of the teachers exceed 50/. per annum, whilst in 
the country districts they seldom amount to 25/., and in many cases they are 
considerably under that sum. I should not estimate the avei-age at more than 
20/. per annum. As the monitorial system is adopted to a certain extent in the 
majority of the schools, some plan should be devised of compensating the moni- 
tors for their exei'tions by means of rewards or honorary distinctions, otherwise 
they have not the requisite stimulus to exert themselves, and leave school before 
they have been sufficiently trained to the duties of their office, which are too 
often languidly and imperfectly discharged. They should be trained as teachers, 
and when duly qualified, be dispersed over the country to introduce into schools 
improved modes of instruction. 

16. You seem to entertain an unfavourable opinion of the girls’ 
schools ; in what respect are they deficient ? 

15.1 have already stated that I think the education given in our girls’ schools 
is miserably deficient. The services of females are more frequently required at 
home than those of boys, and the consequence is, their attendance at school is 
more irregular. The needlework department is inefficiently conducted for want 
of assistance to the teacher, who cannot, in schools numerously attended, do 
justice to the various branches she is required to teach. N eedlework should be 
taught thoroughly by mistresses appointed for the purpose ; and as the greater 
number of the girls are destined to make a livelihood by becoming servants, 
some plan should be contrived for instructing them in the multifarious and im- 
portant duties of household service. According to the meagre and imperfect 
plan at present pursued, there is an entire want of instruction in the plainest 
elements of domestic economy. No lessons are given to the advanced girls on 
the evils of waste, negligence, and carelessness in the discharge of household 
duties ; and hence it is they are permitted to grow up, and become wives, with- 
out habits of industry, without tidiness or cleanliness, or a knowledge of any of 
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those requisites which would make their homes the abode of decency and com- 
fort. There are also several branches of employment with which they might be 
made familiar, if the usages of society admitted of it, and which, if efficiently 
taught, would raise their condition in society by opening up new channels of 
useful and remunerative employment. Moral education, in these schools, does 
not occupy the rank which its importance deserves. 

16. Would you recommend the establishment of school and teachers 
libraries ? 

16. I have witnessed, with sincere gratification, the beneficial effects resulting 
from a lending-library in the Frederick-street National School. The boys cheer- 
fully contribute a small sum weekly to its support ; their desire to peruse the 
useful works of which it is composed, affords the most decisive proof of t he taste 
for information which it has been the means of awakening and fostering, not 
merely among the children but their parents. Some of the pupils have read 
ail the books, and are waiting most anxiously for new ones to be added to the 
collection. Our teachers’ library, which consists of many valuable educational 
productions, has also been attended with good effects. It is only in a few of our 
large schools, principally in towns, that resources are available for this impor- 
tant object; and it will never be effectually promoted, till a portion of the 
national funds be appropriated to it in every school under the control of the 
Government. 

17. Do you consider the general registries kept in the schools de- 
fective in the nature and extent of the information they contain ? 

17. The method usually adopted in our daily and Sunday schools of keeping 
a registry of the scholars, admits of great improvement. It should be so arranged 
as to exhibit a more accurate statement of the attendance of each child, from 
the period of admission into the school till its withdrawal, and of the actual 
extent of instruction received during the time. It should state the total number 
of weeks each pupil was absent from the day the name was enrolled ; the trade 
or occupation of the parents should be stated ; and some record should be kepc 
of what employment the children follow after leaving school, so that reference 
might- be made, at any future period, if considered desirable, to the persons in 
whose service they may have been engaged. There would be no difficulty in 
ascertaining when the children were admitted, whether the fatlier and mother 
could read or write, which should also be entered in the school-register. This 
would furnish important data on the statistics of education among the adult 
portion of the working classes — a branch of information that has hitherto been 
wholly neglected. 

18. Are not the ignorance and poverty of the parents a barrier 
to the progi-ess of education, and peculiarly affecting the hand-loom 
weavers ? 

18. One serious obstacle to the success of schools for the poor, is the ignor- 
ance and prejudice of the parents. This might be partly removed, if the inspec- 
tors of Government schools, who ought to be conversant with the science and 
practice of education, were to convene meetings of the parents in their respec- 
tive districts, explain to them the principles and advantages of the schools where 
their children were receiving instruction, and the duties imposed upon them to 
promote the intellectual, moral, and religious improvement of their families. If 
our teachers were properly trained, this duty might occasionally be performed 
by them, under the inspection of the local committees and patrons ; and it would 
have the effect of forming a bond of union between the teachers, the pupils, and 
their parents. 

The poverty and ignorance to which I have referred as impeding the progress 
of education, are peculiarly applicable to the condition of the hand-loom 
weavers. As a class, they have made no advancement, either intellectually^ or 
morally. If educated at all, the instruction they have received is not of the kind 
required to enable them to form a correct and enlightened view of their own 
position in society. They are the victims of delusion in all matters affecting 
their real interests. They do not understand the principles of sound legislation ; 
they have formed erroneous opinions of the relations of employers and labourers. 
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of masters and servants ; and hence it is, that they look to Legislative enactments 
as a panacea for the evils under which they labour. To save them from the 
consequences of these chimeras, they must be educated upon comprehensive and 
sound principles ; not the education which begins and ends with the elementary 
branches of learning, but which will have an effect upon their conduct in every 
relation of life, as citizens, husbands, and fathers. 

19 . Would any advantage arise from the formation of teachers’ asso- 
ciations ? 

19 . 1 conceive that the establishment of teachers’ institutes or associations, would 
tend materially to diffuse useful information on the theory and practice of edu- 
cation, and to elevate the character and condition of schoolmasters. They could 
be made powerful engines for the spread of sound and enlightened views. The 
Government might aid them in their formation and maintenance, by providing 
a judicious code of legislation for their guidance, and contributing assistance 
to.wards the purchase of the best works on educational subjects. Friendly Socie- 
ties, among teachers as a class, should also be encouraged as an efficacious and 
certain means of relief in sickness, a provision in old age, and a source of pecu- 
niary benefit, after their decease, to their wives and children. 

20. Is anything required to be done to promote education and diffuse 
useful knowledge among the adult classes ? 

20. The ignorance of adults among the working classes is most deplorable. There 
cannot be a doubt that much might be done by the State to enlighten their 
minds. They require to be instructed in their duties as members of society. 
They have been left without political education. There is no reason why they 
should not be taught the elements of political science, the leading principles of 
political economy, their duties in relation to the other orders of society, and as 
the subjects of Government. This would fit them to exercise constitutionally, 
peacefully, and usefully their own rights, and to appreciate the rights of others. 
The public money has been wasted in futile and mischievous attempts to prose- 
lytize them to a particular creed. It is now time that some sacrifice should be 
made to make them good and intelligent citizens. The frightful evils which 
have arisen from Combination societies, will never be wholly prevented by legis- 
lative enactments. The only certain preventive is a sound and comprehensive 
education. The absurd and dangerous opinions, miscalled political principles, 
now so prevalent among too many of the labouring classes, are the deformed 
and loathsome offspring of national ignorance. Village libraries, popular lec- 
tureships, literary and scientific institutions, would be powerful agents in refining 
the taste, improving the habits, and correcting the prejudices of the people ; and 
though it would not be desirable, if practicable, to put such institutions under 
the exclusive superintendence of the Government, yet, there are many ways in 
which the interposition of our rulers would be beneficial in facilitating their pro- 
gress, improving their organization, and investing them with a more permanent 
character. 



21. Having stated a number of useful objects which ought to be 
accomplished, do you think that they are practicable without the assist- 
ance of Government ? 

21. From the statements I have made, and the opinions I have expressed, you 
must have perceived that I am firmly convinced of the insufficiency of voluntary 
support and administration to carry into full effect the various objects referred to 
in my examination. I am ready to acknowledge the force of many of the objections 
urged by persons of talent, information, and judgment, against the interference 
or direction of the Government in the education of the people ; and I am deeply 
sensible how much the difficulty of the experiment is increased by the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland ; but after a patient and minute examination of all 
these objections aaid difficulties, I am not the less thoroughly convinced, that 
the voluntary principle will never supply a system of education complete in all 
its parts, effective in its plans, containing the elements of durability, and pos- 
sessing the power of adaptation to the growing wants of the age. Experience 
has proved, that private benevolence has failed to establish schools to the requi- 
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site extent, or to conduct them with unifonn success. Various circumstances 
will always occur in every community, to prevent the parents and guardians of 
youth from discharging efficiently this important office. It follows, therefore, 
that it is the paramount duty of every wise and good Government to make an 
adequate provision for the intellectual, moral, and religious education of all 
classes, and to carry it vigorously into effect, with a due regard to the special 
circumstances of the country, religious, social, and political, for whose benefit 
it is intended. It is no doubt desirable that the clergy and laity of all denomi- 
nations, should combine their efforts to work the machinery of a national system 
of instruction ; but if from conscientious scruples, religious prejudices, or poli- 
tical hostility, any one sect or party withhold its concurrence, that affords no 
valid reason why the project should be abandoned. Let the means of education 
be offered to all, and leave the people to accept or reject them as they may 
deem most expedient. Persons who prefer to see education untrammelled by 
Government control, should have the privilege, whether as individuals or asso- 
ciated bodies, to reject assistance out of the public funds; but the Legislature 
should nevertheless discharge its obligation to the community, firmly and con- 
sistently, in spite of the formidable difficulties which they ought to be prepared 
to encounter, and if possible to subdue. 
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report from Rickard M. Muggeridge^ Esq., on the Linen and 
Cotton Manufactures of Ireland. 



To Nassau William Senior, Samuel Jones Loyd, William Edward Hickson, and 
John Leslie, Esquires, Her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into the 
Condition of the Hand-loom Weavers in the United Kingdom. 

Gentlemen, 

THE district you did me the honour to assign me as one of your Assistant 
Commissioners, embraced the counties of Lancashire, Westmorland, and^ Cum- 
berland in England ; and the greater part of the province of Ulster in Ireland. 
To these you subsequently added a portion of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

As the Manufactures of each of these districts, and, in some particulars, the 
condition of the persons engaged in them, differ widely from each otherj in 
their nature and character, it occurs to me that the best mode of laying before 
you the results of my inquiries will be to divide my subject into three separate 
reports : — namely, the 
1 st. On the Linen Manufacture of Ireland. 

2 d. On the Cotton Manufacture of Belfast, and its environs. 

3d. On the Manufactures of my English district. 

I propose to treat on these according to the order in which I have here placed 
them ; and submit, therefore, 1 st — a 

REPORT on the Linen Manufacture of Ireland, 

IN FOUR PARTS. 



Part 1 . — Historical Notice of. 

— 2 . — Present Statutory Laws, and Suggested Alterations in. 

— 8. — Condition of Persons engaged in it. 

— 4. — General Remarks on, and Communications respecting. 



Part 1. — Historical Notice of. 

The earliest mention of manufactures in Ireland is that of friezes and other 
woollen goods, which were carried on to some extent in the reign of 
Edward the Third*. In the “ Dittamondi” of Fazzio Delli Uberti, a Florentine 
poet, who wrote about 1357, the following passage occurs: — 

“ Similimente passimo en Irlanda, 

Laqual fra noi e degna di faraa 
Per le nobile soie die ci manda-f.” 

This author had previously visited Ireland, and affords us, in the above passage, 
direct testimony of her serges being exported to Italy, and of their being in high 
repute, from the phrase “ degna di fama.” The author of “ Della Crusca” also 
quotes a Florentine book of accounts of this period, in which one of the items 
charged is “ a piece of serge of Ireland, for clothing the wife of Andrew.” 

The weavers of C atalonia were then competitors of the Irish, and one of the 
alleged grievances of the day was, “ The Catalonian weavers are now basely imi- 
tating the serges of Ireland, and clothing the belles of Florence in them to our 
injury.” Anderson also relates that, in 1376, woollen cloths were extensively 
made in Ireland t. 

The manufacture of the coarser qualities of linen is, probably, of nearly equal 
antiquity. In a curious little poem, written in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
about the year 1430, by Hakluyt, intituled “The Process of English Policy,” 
intended to inculcate the necessity of England being “ Mistress of the seas,” he 
enumerates the mercantile commodities of every country. Speaking of Ireland, 
he says, — 

“ Hides 



* Madox, Rymer, &c. 

t In the same way we pass into Ireland, which, among us, is worthy of renown for the excellent 
serges which sire sends us. t History of Commerce. 
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34 Hen. 8, c. 4. 
Anno 1533. 

s8 Hen. 8. 



s8 Hen. 8. 



15. Chas. 2, Anno 
i6«3. 



“ Hides and fish, — salmon, hakes, herring, 

Irish wool, and linen c/ofA,.faldinge, 

And marternsgood, — be their merchandice. 

Herte’s hides, and otter of venerie, 

Skins of otter, squirrel and Irish hare, 

Of sheep, lamb and fox is her chaffare ; — 

Fells of hides, and conies great plenty.” 

In the 24th year of Henry the Eighth, in whose reign, perhaps, more direct 
interference was made by the legislature in the infant manufactures of the king- 
dom than in that of any monarch who preceded or followed him, an Act was 
passed, requiring “ every person occupying 60 acres of land in tillage to sow a 
quarter of an acre yearly in flax or hemp the preamble of such statute declar- 
ing its object to he “ to protect and encourage the linen manufacture by an ade- 
.quate supply of tlie raw material.” 

In 1558 another Act was passed, which subjected to the penalties of forfei- 
tirre and imprisonment, manufacturers of linen who did not produce substantial 
goods. The alleged grounds of the Act were, that the makers of linen cloth 
were guilty of “beating the material, and ever casting upon the same certain 
deceitful liquors, mingled with chalk, and other like things, whereby the said 
cloth is not only made to seem much finer and thicker to the eye than it is in- 
deed, but also the thread thereof be so loosed and made weak, that after three 
or four washings it will scarcely hold together.” 

A few years preceding this period we have also legislative testimony of the ex- 
travagant use of linen in Ireland by the beaux and belles of that period. “ It is 
the fashion,” says a writer of that age, “ for our fine lasses to put 13 or 14 yards 
of linen cloth into their smocks.” The male dandies seem to have adopted the 
same fashion in the make of their under garments, for in 1537 we find “ the 
High Court of Parliament” prescribing by statute, “ That henceforward no more 
than seven yards of linen cloth shall be put into any smock or shirt, to be measured 
according to the King’s standard.” Whether an;y inspector, or commissioners, or 
other officers were appointed to carry this Act into execution, or whether they 
failed in the due performance of the delicate duties assigned them, does not appear. 
It seems, however, that the interference of the Legislature did little to diminish 
the professed evil, for in 1571 Campion writes, “The Irish wear linen shirts 
with wide hanging sleeves playted ; 30 yards are little enough for one of them.” 

In the same year a law was made prohibiting the export of linen cloth, “ save 
by merchants free of boroughs or incorporated towns an Act rather emanating 
from the rivalry of the town and country manufacturers, than called for by the ex- 
igencies of the public interests; for about this period the finer qualities of linen had 
become, from their general use in Ireland, an article of import, and considerable 
quantities were taken from France, in exchange for provisions, hides, &c. &c.^ 

The exports of woollens from Ireland appeared to be increasing rapidly during 
the early part of the 17th century, and “ English settlers of repute” located them- 
selves in the country, and engaged in its manufactures with spirit and energy. 
About the middle of this century a great discouragement was given to Irisli trade 
by the English Parliament, in an Act passed “ against the exportation of certain 
Irish manufactures to the colonies.” 

In 1695 the Irish House of Commons appointed a Select Committee to “pre- 
pare the heads of a Bill for the better making and regulating the Woollen Ma- 
nufacture of the Kingdom.” This proceeding, and the means subsequently 
adopted to improve the trade in Ireland, was received and viewed with great 
jealousy and acrimony by the English woollen manufacturers. Tlie latter had 
long been treated with great favour by both the Court and the Legislature, and 
they completely succeeded in winning over the House of Lords to their side, by 
representations that the wool-growing and agricultural districts of Eirgland would 
be damnified by the prosperity of the woollen manufacture in Ireland. In- 
fluenced by this conviction, the Lords addressed King William on the 10th June 
1698, praying, “ That he would warn the Irish of the jealousy excited by the 
growth of their woollen manufacture, which might occasion prohibitory laws. 

The king promised acquiescence ; and taking immediate advantage of this 
weakness, their Lordships presented to him, on the SOtli of the same month, a 
second address in the following terms : — “ We, the Lords spiritual and temporall, 
in Parliament assembled, do humbly represent unto your Majesty, that the 
growing manufacture of cloth in Ireland, both by the cheapness of all sorts of 
necessaries for life, and goodness of materialls for making of all manner of cloth, 
doth invite your subjects of England, with their families and servants, to leave 
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•their habitations to settle there, to the increase of the woollen manufacture in 
Ireland ; which makes your loyal subjects in this kingdom very apprehensive 
that the future growth of it may greatly prejudice the said manufacture here.” 
To which address, the King replied — “ I will do all that in me lies to discourage 
the woollen manufacture in Ireland, and encourage the linen manufacture, and 
to promote the trade of England.” 

The Irish Parliament ran hand in hand in this suicidal course with the British 
Government ; and directly after imposed an additional export duty of 20 per 
cent, ad valorem, on Irish broad cloth, and 10 per cent, on all new drapery, 
frieze excepted. 

The following year the English Parliament passed a law totally interdicting 
the exportation of Irish woollens, except to England and Wales, where, import 
duties previously existing, were as high as, in effect, to amount to prohibition. 

The immediate consequences of this complete annihilation of the export woollen 
trade of Ireland, was the ruin of most, and the emigration of many of the manu- 
facturers who had been engaged in it. Some of these passed into the Protestant 
states of Germany, where they founded manufactories for the celebrated Saxon 
cloths, which are the competitors of British cloth in the present day in many of 
the foreign markets ; others, principally Catholics, emigrated to the north of 
Spain; and many, both Protestants and Catholics, to France, where they 
founded manufactories, at Rouen, and other places. The latter were warmly 
received and welcomed by Louis the Fourteenth, who guaranteed to the Pro- 
testants the free exercise of their religion, notwithstanding he had previously 
revoked the edict of Nantes. 

It is a singular fact connected with the revocation of this edict, that at the 
very period the Irish woollen manufacturers were seeking shelter and protection 
on foreign shores, in consequence of the laws of William the Third, and carrying 
the seeds of ultimate manufacturing competition to the soils of their adoption, the 
revocation of this edict drove a great number of the French linen manufacturers 
to settle in Ireland, and thereby to lay the foundation, or more strictly accurately 
speaking, to foster, and improve, and promote the extension of a branch of trade 
■which w'as destined to compete with the land from which they ■were exiled in the 
markets of the world. 

Mr. Dobbs, an official writer who was employed in the Irish Customs Depart- 
ment at the beginning of the last century, says, in his woi*k on Irish Trade, pub- 
lished in 1729, “ Our exports increased in 1696, 1697, and 1698, but our im- 
ports did not rise in proportion, which occasioned the balance in our favour in 
1698 ; being greater than ever it was in Ireland, except in 1715. This annual 
increase was occasioned by our falling into the woollen manufacture; the French 
refugees who settled with us at the same time laying the foundation of the linen 
manufacture; and it being also the succeeding year to the peace of Ryswick, 
Europe began to breathe after a heavy war, and trade to revive, which occasioned 
a brisker demand for Irish provisions.” 

The same author states, that “ by a report made to William the Third, it ap- 
peared that French linen imported into England in 1697, was valued at 500,700 1. ; 
and that in a report to the French King in 1676, the annual profit to 
France on linen sent to England was estimated at 400,000^.” Speakino- of the 
efforts being made to encourage the use of Irish linen, he says, “ through the ex- 
ertions of the Belfast Cambric Company, linen scarves are beginning to be used 
at funerals, instead of French silk scarves.” He notices, in illustration, the use 
of linen at the funeral of a distinguished Irishman who had just then died. 

To the revocation of the edict of Nantes other countries owe the origin or ex- 
tension of manufactures among them. Many thousands of the refugees estab- 
lished themselves in England, and such of them as had been engaged in the silk 
trade fixed themselves in Spitalfields, where they introduced several new branches 
of the art. They received great encouragement from the British Government 
and the Legislature, and in 1692 were granted a patent giving them the e.xclu- 
sive right of manufacturing lustrings and a la modes, the description of silks then 
in greatest use. Shortly after the importation of European silk goods, and sub- 
sequently those of India and China, were prohibited by statute. 

In the Report of Dr. Bowring * it is stated by Baron Chambricr, the President 
of the Council of Neufchatel, that these French refugees first introduced the art of 

lace-making 

* On the Commerce and Manufactures of Switzerland. 
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Linen Manufacture lace-makinff into that canton ; and the silk and ribbon manufactures of others of 
otlreland, cantons arc said to have obtained a great stimulus from the same sources. 

The declaration of King Wham, that he would do all he eould to discourage 
E. .VL Mnggeridge. the woollen manufacture of Ireland, and to encourage the linen manufacture, 
EsJ spread great consternation and dismay in the southern provinces, which were the 

■ principtl seats of the former manufacture. In Ulster, where the linen manufac- 
iure mainly flourished, the declaration was received, as may he supposed, with 
great satistketion ; and the King’s sentiments, thus unequivocally expressed, being 
widely promulgated, it became fashionable to regard Ireland as the destined 

linen mart of the British empire. ti- i i • 

From this period, thus influenced, many of the nobility and men of highiank m 
that country directed their attention to the extension of the manufacture. Great 
numbers of new looms were erected in the cottages of the peasantry, at the expense 
of the wealthy. Insome instances they were presented as donations to the tenant; 
in others, he was called upon to defray the cost by easy periodical instalments. 

It was, however, in the reign of the succeeding monarch that the most impor- 
tant measures were adopted in reference to this manufacture. In 1710 an Act 
was passed, whereby the produce of certain duties, granted by former Acts for 
the encouragement of the linen manufacture, were continued, mid certam addi- 
tional duties granted for the same purpose; and by whicn Act, Ihe Lord 
Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor of Ireland.” was empowered io apoint 
9 Anne, c. 3 . certain trustees for the disposal and management of the said duties, according to 
the trusts and powers hereinafter vested in them, to consist of an equal number 
of persons of each of the four provinces of the kingdom; and to settle and 
adiust such matters as may be most reasonable and conducive to the establishing 
and carrying on the said manufacture in this kingdom, and for preventing all 
abuses that may happen in the same.” „ , , , , . 

The Duke of Ormonde was then Chief Governor of Ireland, and in pursuance 
of this statute, by warrant (dated 6 th October 1711) he appointed the following 
persons as trustees for the respective provinces 



Ulstek. 

Earl of Mount Alexander. 
Eaii of Abercorn. 

Viscount Mountjoy. 
Viscount Massarene. 

Lord Conway. 

Edward Southwell, Esq. 
Thomas Coote, Esq. 
Charles O’Neill, Esq. 
Joshua Dawson, Esq. 

Dr. Marmaduke Coghill. 
William Brownlow, Esq. 
Samuel Waving, Esq. 
Hawkins Magill, Esq. 
Matthew Forde, Esq. 
James Topham, Esq. 
Charles Campbell, Esq. 
Robert Clements, Esq. 
Michael Ward, Esq. 

Connaught. 
Archbishop of Tuam. 

Earl of Granard. 

Viscount Lanesborough. 
Baron of Dunkellin. 
Major-General Hamilton, 
Sir G. St. George, Bart. 



Con naught — continued - 
Sir A. Shaen, Bart. 
Colonel Sandford. 

John Eyre, Esq. 

Wm. Gore, Esq. 

Oliver St. George, Esq. 
William Conolly, Esq. 
Benj. Burton, Esq. 
George Gore, Esq. 
Alderman R. Gore. 

David Kennedy, Esq. 
John Stanton, Esq. 

John French, Esq. 

Leinster. 

Lord Chancellor Phipps. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
Earl of Kildare. 

Earl of Drogheda. 

Earl of Anglesea. 
Viscount I'itzwilliara. 
Baron of Howth. 

Robert Doyne, Esq. 
Robert Rochfort, Esq. 
Charles Darling, Esq. 
Samuel Dopping, Esq. 



Leinster — continued . 

Sir Peirce Butler, Bart. 

Sir William Fownes, Knight. 
Stephen Ludlow, Esq. 

Thomas Burgh, Esq. 

A. Saunders, Esq. 

John Pratt, Esq. 

Munster. 

Earl of Inchiquin. 

Earl of Barrymore. 

Baron of Kerry. 

Sir R. Cox, Bart. 

Sir T. Southwell, Bart. 

Sir JohnPercival, Bart. 

Sir D. O’Bvyen, Bart. 

Sir Robert hlaude, Bart. 
Lieutenant-General Ingoldsby. 
Lieutenant-Gen. Wm. Stewart. • 
Colonel William Ponsonby. 
Francis Bernard, Esq. 

William Burgh, Esq. 

Robert Fitzgerald, Esq. 
Edward Hoare, Esq. 

Henry Vine, Esq. 

George Matthews, Esq. 

Arthur Bush, Esq. 



Sir R. Levinge, Bart. 

These distinguished individuals comprised the first “ Linen Board,” as it was 
technically called, established in Ireland. With very few exceptions they 
members of one or other of the Irish Houses of Parliament. I have set forth 
their names in full, that, at a glance, it may be observed how improbable it was 
that a Board composed of such aristocratic elements should be likely to possess 
or acquire that degree of fundamental and practical knowledge of the details or 
a common manufacture, which alone would be likely to qualify them either ior 
its regulation or its improvement. 

I trust to be able to show, by conclusive results, that the policy which created 
the power of interference, and the mode of its exercise, were alike unsound, 
unwise, and injurious ; and that to the present day the linen trade of Ireland is 
suffering from their effects, and will continue to do so while a vestige remains ot 
legislative thraldom. - 
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The first efforts of the Linen Board were directed to the acquisition of a know- 
ledge of the details of the trade they were appointed to regulate. The informa- 
tion they obtained, by returns and inquiries, from being derived through interested 
sources, was frequently deceptive and contradictory. It seems, however, that 
the Board soon received the impression, that few persons engaged in the manu- 
facture were free from the taint of using false measures, and of resorting to 
unworthy means for the purpose of deceiving purchasers in the quality of the 
cloth. After making many inefficient “regulations” on these subjects, they 
obtained an Act in 1719, authorising their appointment of public officers called 
lappets, — a name then common in the trade, because such persons measured, 
and lapped or folded up the linen in the form in which it was offered for sale. 
The Act runs thus : — “ And for the more effectual preventing of frauds and 
abuses in making and bleaching of linen cloth, and bringing the same into 
better repute, be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that it shall and may be 
lawful to and for the trustees appointed for encouraging the hempen and flaxen 
manufactures of this kingdom, or any five or more of them, to license and 
appoint such fit and proper person or persons, in such places of this kingdom as 
they shall judge most convenient, to view, examine, and measure all and every 
such piece or pieces of linen cloth as shall be produced and offered to him and 
them ; and if such cloth appear to be merchantable, and pursuant to the good 
laws for regulating the linen manufactures in force in this kingdom, then, and not 
otherwise, such jDerson or persons licensed to be lappers as aforesaid, shall and may 
lap and make up the same, and mark thereon the number of yards such piece 
containeth in length, and seal or stamp both ends thereof with the name of such 
lapper, and the county in which he resides, or such other impression as the said 
trustees shall think fit and appoint ; for all which such lapper shall and may 
demand and take the sum of two-pence, and no more, unless he beetle the same, 
and then one penny more over and above the said two-pence.” 

The Act then details the different duties of the lappers, and attaches penal- 
ties for every variation from the rules there laid down for the government of 
the trade. The Board appears in this year to have appointed two classes of 
lappers, one called public lappers, under the above Act, and the other private 
lappers ; by what authority, unless it be the general power of making regula- 
tions, does not appear. Their minute runs thus : — “ If any one who keeps a 
bleach-yard, and gives the Board satisfaction that he is qualified to be a lapper, 
and aijplies for a stamp and commission, they will appoint him, provided that he 
lap up and stamp no cloths but such as are bleached in his own bleach-yard, 
except there be no public lapper within six miles of him.”* 

Four years after another Act gave to the lappers a further power over “ all 
flaxen and hempen cloth made of high white yarn,” thus extending their authority 
from the bleached cloth to that made with bleached yarn. The same Act intro- 
duced the important regulation, that “ From and after the 25th March 1724 no 
unbleached cloths, called green cloths, shall be brought to any market or fair, or 
shall be sold or exposed to sale otherwise than in tlie folds, and no way tied.” 

Previous to this enactment one of the frauds of the trade was to bring the 
linen to market so rolled up and tied as to preclude the buyer from a fair oppor- 
tunity of examining its quality. It seems adverse to common sense that a man 
should be expected to buy “ a pig in a poke,” or to give as much for a piece of 
cloth uninspected as he would do when satisfied of its quality; the weavers, 
however, would not concede the opportunity of effectual inspection, until con- 
strained to do so by the Legislature. 

Ten years after another Act placed “ all green or unbleached linen,” for the 
first time, under the same regulations with respect to measuring and stamping 
as those previously existing respecting the white linen. The lappers of white 
linens were authorized to lap the green linen also, the latter being permitted to 
be sold only in open folds. 

In 1736 a committee of the Board was appointed to consider whether it might 
be proper to continue the private lappers, that is, the persons who were authorized 
to lap and stamp their own linen. The committee reported: “We have met and 
considered the same, and as we apprehended that great inconveniences may arise 
from permitting private lappers to lap their own cloths, we are of opinion that no 
more private lappers be appointed.” This recommendation, probably the most 

sensible 



* MSS. Minutes, vol 3, p. 307. 
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Linen Manufacture sensible that the minutes of the Board show on record, appears to have been en- 
of Ireland. tirely disregarded. The system of private as well as public lappers continued in 
Re~^ of operation, and men were allowed, and expected to do it 'honestly, to certify 

R. M ^uggeridge, to the quantities and qualities of their own linens. 

Esq.^ ’ In 1745 Mr. Anthony Foster, who had previously been appointed counsel to 
the Linen Board, and who afterwards became Chief Baron of the Exchequer, pre- 
sented to Parliament a Bill for consolidating the previous provisions and penal- 
ties respecting the stamping and measuring of linens bleached and unbleached. 
It passed with little opposition, but was totally ineffectual in punishing or pre- 
19 Geo. 2 , c. 6 . venting the gross frauds throughout the trade to which the lappers bad become, 
almost without exception, parties. In 1749 another Act was passed, giving 
power of recovery by civil bill of “ all fines and penalties for preventing the many 
* o abuses committed by weavers, bleachers and lappers.” * This was found alike 

+ 3 ^ GooVc^’i? ineffectual, and two more Acts were passed t on the subject, about as useful their 
& 33 Geo. 2 , c. 5 . predecessors. Almost the entire business of the Board was the investigation of 
complaints against their own officers. Their records for 30 years together ex- 
hibit a numerous list of them fined and dismissed, and others appointed in their 
places, the latter becoming in a few weeks fit subjects for similar punishment. 
The Irish Parliament took the matter up, and appointed a select committee to 
examine into the subject. Their report was merely confirmatory of that which' 
everybody knew to be the case. The frivolous and vexatious interference to 
which the trade was exposed, and the grossly corrupt and partial manner in 
which the officers of the Board performed the duties assigned them, at length 
became so insupportable to the weavers as to lead to open violence against the 
law. They refused to submit to the regulation by which they were required to 
expose their brown linen for sale in open folds, and compelled the Board to sub- 
mit. It was done in the following bombastic style: — “ Resolved, that the laws 
relative to the exposing brown linens to'sale, crisped, or in open folds, shall be 
put into execution as soon as' the nature of the trade will admit.” This indefinite 
postponement of one of the regulations induced the weavers to believe that by 
showing the same degree of resistance they could get rid of the sealing' altogether. 
They therefore despatched ringleaders round the different weaving towns and 
villages to urge and prepare the great body of the weavers for a public manifes- 
tation of their determination. 

Lisburn, in the county Antrim, then the chief market for fine linens, was fixed 
on as the place of meeting. The placards, convening the intended meeting, were 
in general well worded, some of them highly amusing. The Dromore proclama- 
tion was couched in the following terms : “ Dromore, 12 th May, 1762. — This 

is to give notice to all gentlemen, manufacturers and weavers, to meet in a body 
like valiant and honest men, at Lisburn, on Tuesday next, that we may oppose 
the unprecedented and oppressive means which are to be used against us by the 
merchants, and to bring them to reason by fair means ; and if that will not do, 
other means must be used. Let us, like Cemetrius and his craftsmen, stand va- 
liantly up for our Diana, for our craft is in danger.” 

On the appointed day the weavers met in great force. A Mr. Williamson, a 
manufacturer who was accused of having devised the brown seals, narrowly es- 
caped with his life, by climbing over walls and the tops of houses. Many other 
drapers were beaten and maimed, and sworn against the use of seals. The Earl 
of Hilsborough, a trustee, was also attacked and beaten, and several houses were 
broken open, in se'arch of persons supposed to be friendly to the proposed restric- 
tions. The rioting ceased with the close of day. 

The brown seals were to come into use on the 11 th of August. The Board 
postponed their introduction for three months; but that this departure from their 
previously-expressed intentions should not be deemed to have been in any degree 
influenced or produced by the riots, they declared at the same time the postpone- 
ment was announced, that, “ being thoroughly convinced of the absolute neces- 
sity of having brown linens sealed before they are sold, or exposed to sale, they 
are determined to carry that measure into execution as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of seals can be provided, which they have ordered to be prepared with the 
utmost expedition.” 

The towns of Banbridge, Newry, Lisburn, Loughbrickland and many others, 
addressed the Board, disowning all participation in the riotous proceedings at 
the Lisburn market. That from Lisburn itself is remarkable for its contrition : 
“ May it please your Honors, — We should have been among the first to express 
our sincerest gratitude and thankfulness for the happy regulations you have 

made 
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^ade in our trade, had not giief and shame for the late enormities committed 
in and about this place withheld us from presuming to lift up our faces before 
you and the public. When we consider that it was here, and here alone, where 
the laws you had ordered to be enacted were so madly opposed ; when we plainly 
see (as we now do) the benefits intended for us by the same ; but above all, when 
we reflect on the manner in which a truly noble and right honourable member of 
your Board, the great friend our of trade, was treated amongst us, our faces are 
not only covered with shame, but our liearts are penetrated with concern and 
grief. And when we also consider the great good that was then a-doing, and 
which, notwithstanding our unworthiness, has since been done for us ; and the 
lenity and mercy that has since also been shown in return for indignities and 
■base ingratitude, we are so confounded that we know not what to say, nor liow 
to address ourselves to your Honors. Suffer us, however, humbly to assure vour 
•Honors that it was only the lowest and most ignorant of our body, who by beino* 
deceived and abused by wicked falsehoods propagated among us, were brought 
to be concerned in those shameful disturbances, in order, as they weakly believed 
and imagined, to save themselves and their families from oppression and ruin.” 
The Board seem to have taken courage from these addresses, and to have 
enforced the sealing of brown linen previous to its sale. 

The trade became, if possible, more unsettled than ever, and it is stated that 
early in 1763 , “A general opinion had spread itself among the members of the 
trade, that some new consolidating bill was necessary, which should collect and 
amend the provisions of former Acts, rejecting such as were deemed inapplicable 
to existing circumstances, and strengthening such of them as ought to be re- 
tained *. 

In this opinion, it is added, “ the Linen Board cordially concurred,” and upon 
the suggestion of one of their most sensible members, Mr. Anthony Foster, they 
came to the wise resolution of requesting the principal members of the linen 
trade “ to consider of, and prepare such hints to lay before them, as might appear 
conducive to the benefit and further improvement of the linen manufacture.” 
Meetings on this subject were convened in the principal towns, with an intima- 
tion that but two delegates from any one place could be admitted. That of 
Hillsborough was peculiarly to the point : “ No more than two persons will be 
admitted, which nobody is to take ill, as no business can be done where there’s 
too many people.” 

The judicious invitation of the Board not only obtained them much valuable 
information, and many able papers on the linen manufacture of Ireland, but 
teemed the press with pamphlets and other publications on the subjectf. 

During all this “ wordy war ” Mr. Foster, the Board’s counsel, was in constant 
communication with the trade, not merely through its delegates, but with any 
member of it from whom any information was likely to be obtained. He was 
instructed to “ collect, arrange, discuss, and digest ” the several suggestions 
offered him, a task he appears to have performed with great diligence. On the 
12th October 1763 , he obtained leave from the Irish Parliament to bring in a 
new Bill “ For the better regulation of the linen and hempen manufactures.” 

The draft of the Bill was immediately after officially submitted to the Linen 
Board, by whom it was often and anxiously discussed. Their minutes of the 
• 3 d Februaiy 1764 say, “The Board having finished the reading of the new 
Linen 



* Minutes, Linen Board, 1763. 

t Among the most interesting were — 

1. A review oftiie evils that have prevailed in the Linen Manufacture of Ireland. — Wilson, Dame-st. 

2. Papers collected and seriously deliberated upon by a number of linen drapers in and near Lisburn 
■and Belfast; humbly presented to the Trustees of the IJnen Manufacture, as materials for a Linen Bill, 
<&c — Second edition. March 1763. Belfast, H. & II. Joy. 

_ 3 - Observations on the several matters offered to the Linen Board as materials for a Linen Bill, par- 
ticularly on a paper called “ Observations on the Linen Trade,” together with some humble hints with 
regard to the proposed amendment of our linen laws, by the linen weavers and manufacturers of the 
■towns of Belfast, Lisburn, Hillsborough, and country adjacent. — Dublin, Peter Wilson, 1763. 

4- A brief state of the debate concerning the sealing of Brown Linens, and exposing them to sale in open 
folds, wherein is contained everything that has been offered to the public against those regulations, 
'together with answers to the same. — Dublin, P. Wilson, Dame-street, 1763. 

_ 5 - Observations on the Linen Trade, humbly submitted to the consideration of the Trustees of the 
Linen Manufacture, by the drapers of Belfast. 

6. Copies of several memorials presented to the Linen Board by the merchants of Dublin, London, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Chester, and ditierent parts of England, concerning the late regulations of the 
Ij^^rd, and the present design of making a new body of laws for the better order and regulation of the 
Linen Manufacture of Ireland. — Dublin, P. Wilson, 1763. 

0.29. 483 
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ad April 1764. 



Linen Manufacture Unen Bill, and agreed to all the clauses therein, as they now stand, ordered the 
of Ireland. the Clerk of the House of Commons. Ihe Bill was 

Re';;;7of presented to the House four days afterwards by Mr. Foster, and after undergoing 
R. M. Jiluggeridge, some amendments in the committee, was, on the 24th of the same month, directed 
Esq. « to be transmitted into Great Britain.” , , „ , i t t 4 . i 

The Bill having, as the Board fondly imagined, lulled the discor(knt elements 
of Irish opposition, its triumphant passage through the Privy Council was 
regarded almost as a matter of course ; the fact was, however, otherwise. The 
Earl of Northumberland, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, transmitted to the 
Board a letter that had been addressed to him by Mr. Sharp, then Secretary to 
the Privy Council, stating “ that the linen merchants and factors lor mreiga 
linens in' London, were preparing to oppose the clause in the new Linen Bill 
lately sent over, which ascertains the breadth of Irish linens, when white ; and 
desiring “to be furnished with such reasons as may be proper for supporting 

A special meeting was convened for the next day, to _ take his Excellency’s 
letter into consideration ; and as the minutes of that meeting embody the reasons 
on whicli is founded one of the most important regulations of the linen trade, m 
full force at the present hour, and to_ which I shall have occasion hereafter to 
advert, I deem it necessary to transcribe them at length. 

Linen Board, April 3, 1764. 

The Right honourable Earl of Moira, in the Chair. 

Earl of Tyrone, Earl of Garrick, Viscount Joscclyn, N. aemente. Esq , Right 
lion. A. TrcTor, Sir A. Acheson, Bart, William Sharman, Esq., Edward Carly, 
Esq., G. L. Corry, Esq., Win. Biwnlow, Esq., Abraham Creighton, Esq. 

The Board haying met pursuant to order, to consider Mr. Sharp s letter to his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, relative to the clause in the new Lmen Bill lor 
ascertaining the different breadths of linens, agreed to the following address to 
his Excellency relative thereto: — 

May it please your Excellency, , • x- 

We are highly sensible of your Excellency’s great goodness in commlinicatmg 
Ml. Sharp’s letter to us, on the opposition which is likely to arise to the clause 
in the Linen Bill for ascertaining the different breadths of linens. 

We have carefully considered that letter, and cannot but express our surprise 
that any opposition should be made to that clause in London, because it not only 
underwent a long and full deliberation here, and was made agreeable to the 
united application and testimony of the most considerable dealers and manufac- 
turers in this country, but was also grounded on repeated applications from the 
factors and agents for linens in England, to their employers here, and some even 

We hi™ upon this occasion re-consulted the principal linen dealers of this 
city, and have with their assistance re-collected the reasons which moved this 
Board to propose that clause ; and we do humbly pray your Excellency, that 
you will be pleased to direct those reasons to be transniitted to Mr. Sharm which 
we humbly hope will be satisfactory to His Majesty and the Lords of the Council. 

It has been fbiiiid by long experience that the breadths, as expressed m toe 
clause, are well adapted to the several purposes of consumption of those linens, 
hitherto distinguished by the denomination of yard-wides, seven-eighth-wi , 
and three-quarter -wides, and have' proved most agreeable to the purchasers e 
at home and abroad, and that the nearer our linens have been kept to 
breadths, the more saleable they have been found ; and it is well known tliattlie 
foreign linens with which ours have to contend, are made as near as possi e 
those breadths. 

If manufacturers are left entirely at liberty to make their linens of any breadth 
thev think proper, it will introduce a general confusion into the trade m this re- 
spect which at this time is known to he too much the case ; and unless it be re- 
medied by law, it is to be apprehended that all distinguishing denominations lu 
time will be lost, and persons abroad will find that they are not to expect tlieii 
orders sent to this kingdom for any particular species of linens, to be exeoutea 
with that certainty and exactness which they are sure of experiencing in tne 
linens of other countries. 

Indeed it is likely to become impracticable here to execute such orders, as there 
will be found to he a great variety of breadths in the same parcel of linens, wmeu 
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will lay the buyer under a necessity of purchasing much larger quantities than he Linen Manufacture 
wants, in order to pick out a sufficient number of the breadths required, in con- of Ireland, 
sequence of which he will'be much encumbered. Report of 

Before the law for ascertaining the breadths of yard-wide linen ofl400andup- r. m. Muggeridge, 
wards took place, we had almost lost the fine trade by the breadths being reduced Esq. 

in such a manner as rendered them quite unsaleable abroad ; in consequence of 
that law our fine linens soon gained reputation. The good effect of this law fully 
evinces the necessity of extending it to linens of different breadths, and to those 
under the set of 1400, which will be the means, in some degree, of restoring the 
credit of this branch of our manufacture, which for some years past has greatly 
declined, being found, on account of its narrowness, unfit for printing, which is the 
great consumption of those kinds ; and as seven-eighth-wide linens are princi- 
pally consumed in shirting for the middle class of people, any reduction of that 
breadth very much unfits them for those purposes. By the manner in which they 
are at present made, great losses have been sustained, and foreigners have got a 
preference of us by keeping up to a proper breadth. 

As linens under the denomination of three-quarters-wide are chiefly for expor- 
tation to the British plantations, if particular care be not taken to support tlieir 
breadths, this branch of trade will be in danger of being lost, because they will 
be thereby excluded from the bounty ; and it is well known that more than one- 
half of them are at present obliged to be sold at an under-rate for home con- 
sumption, for not being of the proper breadth, many of them coming to market 
not twenty-five inches wide, to the great discouragement of this article, and loss 
to the kingdom in general ; all which is humbly submitted to your Excellency, 

By your Excellency’s most dutiful and obedient servants, 

The Trustees of the Linen Manufacture. 

(signed by order) Bro. Newburgh. 

Dublin Castle, 3d April 1764. 

To his Excellency, Hugh, Earl of Northumberland, 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The Bill ultimately passed the Privy Council, was returned to the Irish House it became ilie Act 
of Commons on the 7th May 1764 , and on the 12 th of that month received the of 3 Geo. 3, c. 34- 
Royal assent. _ „ . . , 

Under this statute the trustees first derived the power of appointing “ seal- 
masters” of brown linen, and of regulating their duties. The lappers, except of 
white linen, were superseded by these officers. Early the following year, they 
acted upon a former resolution, of granting brown linen seals to manufacturers, 
well recommended, and numerous appointments were very indiscreetly made of 
such persons. 

From 1765 to 1777, there appears to have been no proceeding of great im- 
portance at the Linen Board, affecting the brown sealmasters ; but regulation 
after -•regulation was issued, to control and guard against the frauds of the 
remaining lappers. The domestic troubles of the trade were, however, suc- 
ceeded by others of a more formidable nature ; the demand for the staple manu- 
facture so decreased in 1773-4, that a Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed to inquire into the subject, reported that “ Emigration had become 
general throughout Ireland, owing to the decline of the linen manufacture. In 
a communication made to the Committee by the principal linen dealers of Derry 
and New'town-Limavaddy, it is stated — 

“ As to the exact number of looms now idle in this country, it is not an easy 
matter to ascertain, as the manufacture is carried on through all the different 
parts of the country ; and it would take a considerable time and trouble to go 
through the whole, so as to return a correct list ; but it is our opinion, on the 
most exact calculation we can make, that about one-third of our weavers have 
been idle these twelve months past. Some have gone to labouring work, others 
to America, and the rest begging.” 

The exports of linen which. 

In 1771- - were - 25,376,808 yards 

1773 - were - 18,450,700 — 

1774 - only - 16,916,674 — 

showing a falling off of very nearly one-third. 

0.29, 434 
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The export of yarn diminished, 

From 1771 - - . - 34,166 cwts. 

1774 ... - 29,194 — 

The trade rallied slightly during the next three years, when it again became 
increasingly depressed; and in 1781, the exports amounted only to 14,947,265- 
yards. 

Inquiries of an extensive nature, as to the origin or causes of the existing 
distress, were instituted, both by a Committee of the Linen Board, and a Select. 
Committee of the Irish Parliament. The former embraced almost every thing 
connected with the constitution and management of the Board; it was open to 
the complaints of English buyers against Irish linens, for being injured by lime 
in bleaching, and for being otherwise irregular ; and, of course, included the 
department of the sealmasters, in which irregularities and frauds, as great as ever,, 
were found to exist. The results of the inquiry were reported to the Board by 
Mr. John Foster, one of tlieir body, afterwards Lord Oriel, and, as usual,, 
tinkering legislation was again resorted to. A new Bill received the Royal 
assent on the 4th May 1782, imposing severer penalties for dereliction of duty on 
sealmasters and lappers, and empowering the trustees to create a new class of- 
public officers called inspectors. The latter were authorised to fine or seize all 
linens and yams not made, or measured, or offered for sale, strictly conformable to- 
the regulations of the Board. 

The Irish Parliament assumed a more lofty tone, and claimed “ the right of 
Ireland to a free trade, subject only to the control of its own legislature.”* 
The British Parliament, yjuri pas5w, passed a law prohibiting the importation of 
“ chequed, striped, painted, stained, or dyed linens, of the manufacture of 
Ireland,” and granting bounties on the exportation of such linens, of the manu- 
facture of England ; a duty was also imposed on the importation of Irish sail- 
cloth. The Scotch, from their legislative union with England, obtained ad- 
vantages for this manufacture, of which they so aptly availed themselves, that 
their linens stamped for sale amounted, in 1783, to near 17 million yards. It’ 
is desirable to bear this fact in mind, because the impression prevails to a 
considerable extent, that the competition of tlie Scotch linen trade with that of 
Ireland, is of more modern growth. I shall by-and-by show when this compe- 
tition began really to assume an imposing form, and under what circumstances - 
the linen manufacture of Scotland has been enabled so rapidly, recently, to 
outrun its early rival. 

It would be mere repetition to detail, year after year, the complaints that were- 
made to the Board of the conduct of their sealmasters. The trade appears to- 
have been vexed and harassed in the highest degree, and the dismissal of one 
officer for peculation or fraud, was but the invariable prelude of the same result 
to his successor. In 1708, the Board directed their “ three inspectors-general” 
to “ report their opinion upon the best means of correcting the frauds of brown 
sealmasters throughout the kingdom.” 

These officers reported, that “ after communicating with a number of the 
principal gentlemen of the linen trade,” they were prepared to submit, 

“ That all the brown seals should be called in on a certain day; that every 
manufacturer who employs four looms or upwards, be allowed a seal upon 
gi-ving the usual security, with the addition of a penalty not to seal any linens. 

but 



* Never were the hopes of a people more signally disappointed. Time proved that a right of com- 
merce was not sufficient to improve the condition of the country, for the mass of the people continued 
in wretchedness, and the manufactories established were inadequately sustained. The Irish did not- 
seem to be aware that England owed her prosperity chiefly to a home trade, created by the agricul- 
tura.1 classes, made comfortable by the reactive tendency of the poor laws, and orderly and provident, 
habits, which induced the collection of capital. The agricultural classes of Ireland were consequently 
neglecte’d, and her Parliameat, overlooking the immediate importance of having a good home trade, 
set about the establishment of manufactures on the vicious monopoly principle of England, giving 
bounties on e.xports,and imposing heavy taxes on imports. In addition to these, they advanced publicj 
loans to encourage speculators, and the journals of the Irish House of Commons present many curious 
examples of the impolicy of using such means for such an object. In 1781 loans were advanced to 
Captain Brooke of Kildare, Baron Hamilton of Balbriggan, Mr. Hardman of Drogheda, and other 
persons, all of whom were engaged in establishing manufactories, but had not sufficient capital of their 
own. On the 3d November 1783, Captain Brooke had a petition presented for a further loan of 
40,000/. On the 28th of the same month 25,000/. was granted him on the condition of his employ- 
ing 2,000 of the distressed operatives of Dublin for lOyears Stanley, Cloncurry Prize Essay, p. 13C.- 

It may be added, that the Captain was ruined by the adventure, and returned to India. — //. M. M, 
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but of his own manufacture ; that a public sealmaster be appointed to everw Linen JIann&ctore 

market town, who is to give not less than 400 1 . security for the performance of his , Ireland. 

duty as sealmaster ; his seal to be of a different form to that issued to a manu- ” — ’ 

facturer. According- to the quantity of linen usually sold at the market whore r 

such public sealmaster presides, he may take any number of seals out in his 

name to e.xpedite the sealing, he to be accountable for them. This, with the 

use of measuring- wheels, which are now practised at Slig-o, Strabane, and Derry 

with success, would prevent any delay to the manufacturer, and, we conceive! 

put a stop to the frauds now complained of.” ’ 

The Board adopted the principal part of their inspector-generals’ Report, and 
new seals were issued, confining the sealing of linens to market-towns, and ‘'to 
persons who had a knowledge of the trade, but who should be restricted from 
following it.” 



This regulatiozi necessarily excluded the manufacturers ; and so strono- were 
the remonsti-ances addressed to the Board on this subject, that, within 12 months, 
they cancelled their own arrangement of the previous year, whereby seals were 
denied to manufacturers, and ran to the opposite extreme of granting them “ to 
any person who, in addition to the usual recommendation from the trade, could 
also be recommended by a trustee, and be able to give the required security.” 

Pursuant to this regulation, seals were again demanded in great numbers, and 
were issued almost indiscriminately. The minutes of the Board, from this period 
down to 1821 , present one unvarying record of complaints, and investigations of 
the conduct of sealmasters : they were, if possible, still more numerous than 
heretofore. On the 6 th of February 1821, the Board resolved— 

“1. That all proceedings for carrying into effect the appointments lately Mimics i‘ 
made by this Board, of persons to act as sole sealmasters, or public officers for 
the measuring and stamping of all brown linens, sold at public market, in the 
counties of Down and Armagh, be suspended until further orders. 

“ 2. That this Board has been induced to appoint officers of this description for 
the counties of Down and Armagh, not less through a wish of assimilating the 
mode of measuring and stamping the brown linen of those two 'counties to 
that which exists in other counties of the Province of Ulster, where great public 
advantage has been said to result from such appointments, than from what 
appeared to be the wishes of the trade themselves, as expressed in sundry memo- 
rials and other papers addressed to this Board. 



“_ 3 . That as many representations of a contrary import have been lately 
received upon this subject, purporting to come from the trade, it becomes expe- 
dient to send down our secretary to the Province of Ulster, as soon as his other 
duties will permit, for the purpose of inquiring into the manner in which the 
measuring and stamping of brown linen is conducted in each county of that 
province, and whether any, and what irregularities exist therein ; and of col- 
lecting, in such Avay as shall be directed, the actual opinions and wishes of the 
trade in each county with respect thereto, as far as it be practicable to ascertain 
them ; and for obtaining the fullest information upon every part of this subject, 
and reporting the same to this Board.” 



In pursuance of the latter resolution, the secretary visited almost every linen 
market in the Province of Ulster, at each of which he convened meetings of the 
trade, and gathered, as accurately as he could, their prevailing sentiments. These, 
-as maybe supposed, werefrequently incongruous and contradictory. The inquiry 
ended by a recommendation from the secretary, — 

1. That public sealmasters should be appointed for each market, and 
that all brown seals entrusted to other persons should be recalled, 

_ 2. That recommendations of persons to fill such appointments should exclu- 
sively emanate from the Linen Committees of Counties. 

3 . That the district of each seal-master should be sufficiently large to make 
the office “ not beneath the acceptance of persons of credit.” 

4 . That the law requiring all linen to be measured and stamped, before being 
exposed for sale, should be strictly enforced. 

5 . That a register should be kept of the number and description of pieces 
stamped by each sealmaster. 

6. That certain “principal manufacturers” should be allowed seals for their 

own linens only. ^ 

At this time there were 356 sealmasters in Ulster only ; and the personal 
4T inquiries 
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M f . inquiries of the seeretary clearly established the fact, that the far greater portion 

T^r of to V ■ fl 

of I^„d. chicanery appeared the all-prevadjng mfluences operatmg 

Report of throughout the various public markets of the kmgdo^m, evils of anotlier, but 
E.M.M«Bgendge,“™ f proceedings of the Board in its executive 

Xactei They were empowered to pay bounties on the manufacture and 
Sportation of linen to foreign countries, and to grant premiums and encourage- 
ments of various kinds for whatever had an alleged tendency to improve or 
toase the manufacture.* Claims to a large amount were over and over again 
atoproperly made, as they were negligently and unwarrantably granted, 
i snbiL, in Illustration, a few of the entries of expenditure m the year 1810 
kd m extract from the 36th Report of the Commissioners of Public Accounts of 

Ireland. 

Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, for manufacturing 112,782 yards of ^ick, at 2 (f. 

Julius Besnard, for spinning 73,054 yards of sail-cloth, at 2 d. - 
P. and J. Besnard, for manufacturing 50,264 yards of duck, at 2 d. 

James B. Sullivan, for erecting 1,040 spindles - - - - 

John Blundell, for erecting 1,860 ditto - - - 

Pat Purcell, for his invention of a machine for breaking and scutching hemp 

Charle?Mead, a premium for scutching 1,027 stone of flax, at 3d. - - 

Samuel Moore (and others) for making looms with fly-stays, for the use of 
female weavers - - “ 

Thomas Sinclair, for branding 656 looms, at 2 s. - 

Pat Mullock, for 12 sets of hatchets : " ‘ ‘ k 

Machines for breaking hemp and flax (to mdmduals enumerated) - - 

Charles Duffin, inspector-general, for travelling expenses to England, to 

En’pSi hem™Lmers,for travellinv expenses, &c., in visiting and mstruot- 
ilg gentlemen and farmers, in dilerent counties in Ireland, from the time 
of sowing hemp till fit for the hatchel - ~ 

Under the head of “ State of the Balance,” are the following items : 

Total to he refunded and accounted for— 1 097 6 10 J 

Mr. Duffin (mspector-general) -"■■■' _ g 10 i 

Due by the architect ------ 13287 1 5 

Due by the late secretary - - - - - " “ ' _’e3 14- 

£iTsb)?Srthtongh'ftauTandforge^^ 2,621 6 5 

Extract from Minutes of Meeting of Linen Board, 19th June 1810. 
Flax-seed Bounties.— Sundry further communications which were received 
since 28th May, relative to fraudulent attempts to obtain money unduly from 
the Board by fictitious claims for flax-seed bounty, were presented and read, &c. 

Ordered, That the county inspectors be again cautioned to use the strictest 
diligence in the examination of every claim for flax-seed bounty, &c. 

(frdered. That no money be issued to any officer employed in the payment 
of these bounties, on account of salary, incidents, or for any other 
until the balances which shall appear respectively due by them at foot ot 
their final account with the trustees, in respect to these bounties, be paid into 
the bank of the treasurer, &c. 

Extract of Minutes of 30th July 1810. 

Ordered— “ That the inspector of the King’s County be iMtructed not to 
pay any claim for flax-seed bounty, if the least cause of suspicion exists m re- 
spect to the signature of the magistrate annexed thereto, without previous y 
resorting to the magistrate himself.” , . , . ... 

The inspector-general had previously reported, that in this county it 



£. s. d, 
937 17 - 
600 15 8 
418 17 4 
1,560 - - 
2,790 - - 

28 8 9 
22 16 9 

1,069 5 6 
65 12 - 
75 1 5 
719 - - 

113 15 - 



624 13 



• One of the many nernkious regulations of the Linen Board was to require all yarn to be reeled 
In a particular manner, the effect of which was to exclude the use of fore.gn hnen yarn m Ireun • 
This effect it was presumed by many, was intended, under the absurd idea that it would operate as a 
encouragement on the growth of Bax in Ireland ; but the regulation proved so vexations to the Ira 
growers: as in reality to diminish the growth at home. Prices consequently were 
where they bore a disproportionate rate to those pa.d by the Barnsley and Dundee manof.ctnm , « _ 
availed thmselves extensively of the foreign reeled yarn, and also ot the mill spun These c.icnm 
stances, coupled with the removal of legislative restnctions on the mode of 
annihilated the Drogheda trade, and greatly increased that of the Scotch and English 
(Fi* some interesting evidence on this subject m the Irish Poor Inquiry ; Appendix L, ran , 
Report of G. C. Lewis, and A. P. Aylmer, Esquires.) 
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posed the magistrates’ signatures to flax-seed bounty claims were frequently Linen Jianufactiire 
forged. of Ireland. 

Extract from the Thirty-sixth Report of the Commissioners of Account of Ireland. of 

— (Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be printed, 30th April 1810.) R. M. Muggeridge, 

“ In our former reports we have repeatedly observed upon the great inatten- 
tion of the trustees to their money concerns, and the improper negligence of 
the officers employed under them. The nature of the disallowances we have 
found necessary to make in the present account, amounting to 1,619?. 14s. id. has 
called our attention again most particulaidy to this subject. 

######* 

The trustees are too numerous, too fluctuating ; have too great a variety of 
opinions, and frequently counteract each other. They seldom attend in proper 
numbers ; they frequency, in our opinion, act in direct opposition to law, as 
appears on the face of their Minutes, particularly in the most essential points of 
making grants and paying money. 

##*#### 

The inspector-general, who is the first ofiicer under the trustees, appears to 
have been very negligent ; and yet to him alone seems to be committed by the 
trustees, the whole management of this great establishment. They generally 
take for granted that his representations are correct, and, on the sole authority of 
his signature, or representation, pay annually large sums of money ; yet to his 
errors are owing most of the inaccuracies of this account. 

###*#** 

We find that the quantity of hemp-seed purchased in England was about 
1,460?. worth ; of this about one-fourth was sold, and the rest was distributed gratis; 
and it appears from the returns to us, that what was sold was mostly sold to the 
poor, and what was distributed gratis, in general, was to the opulent. 

####*** 

Tliese, as well as other evils arising from negligent superintendence, we are 
of opinion cannot easily be remedied under the present construction of the 
Board of Trustees, and conduct of their ofiicers, &c. &c. 

Richard Magenis, (l. s.) 

Maurice Cane, (l. s.) 

Account Office, 10th March 1810. H. S. King, (l. s.) 

In 1825 further legislation was resorted to, and a general purification was 
made of the almost innumerable Acts which had been crowded on the statute 
book. 

The 6th Geo. 4, c. 122 (passed 5th July 1825) repealed — 

1. The 3 Geo. 3, c. 34, intituled, “ An Act for the better regulation of the Linen and 
Hempen Manufactures.” 

2. The 0 Geo. 3, c. 9, intituled, “ An Act for explaining and amending the laws relating 
to the Flaxen and Hempen Manufactures.” 

3. The 13 8c 14 Geo. 3, c. 21, intituled, “ An Act for amending an Act passed in the 3d 
year of his Majesty’s reign, intituled, “ An Act for the better regulation of the Linen and 
Hempen Manufactures.” 

4. The 17 8c 18 Geo. 3, c. 21, intituled, “ An Act to explain and amend an Act passed 
in the 3d year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, “ An Act for the better regu- 
gulation of the Linen and Hempen Manufacture.” 

5. The 17 & 18 Geo. 3, c. 33, intituled, “ An Act for preventing the cutting or destroy- 
ing of plain, stained or printed Linens, Cottons, Lawns or Muslins, or any other manufac- 
tured goods.” 

6x the 21 Sc 22 Geo. 3, c. 35, intituled, “ An Act for prohibiting the use of Lime in 
Bleaching, regulating Sealmasters of Linens, encouraging the home manufacture of Ashes 
for bleaching use ; enlarging aird rendering more commodious the Linen Hall in the city of 
Dublin, and other purposes therein mentioned.” 

7. The 23 2c 24 Geo. 3, c. 53, intituled, “ An Act for further promoting the Linen and 
Hempen Manufactures.” 

8. The 26 Geo. 3, c. 29, intituled, “ An Act for granting tlie sum of 4,000?. to the Trus- 
tees of the Linen Manufacture, and for the purposes therein mentioned.” 

9. The 27 Geo. 3, c. 18, intituled, “ An Act for granting the sum of 400,000?. to the 
Trustees of the Linen Manufacture, and for the purposes therein mentioned.” 

10. The 27 Geo. 3, c. 20, intituled, “ An Act to extend the powers given by law to certain 

S ersons of making leases of lands for the isurposes of building and carrying on the Linen 
lanufacture.” 

11. The 28 Geo. 3, c. 8, intituled, “ An Act to promote the Linen and Hempen Manufac- 
ture by increasing the supply of Irish flax-seed, and encouraging the export of Linens and 
0.29. 4 T 2 Sail-cloth, 
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Sail-cloth, and for granting to His Majesty, his heirs, and successors the duties therein men- 
tioned.” . , r , 

12. The 29 Geo. 3, c. 34, intituled, “.An Act for granting the sum ot 4,000f. to the 
Trustees of the Linen Manufacture, and for other purposes.” 

13 . The 30 Geo. 3, c. 26, intituled, “ An Act for granting the sum of 4000 <. to the Trustees 
of the Linen Manufacture, and for other purposes.” 

14 . The 31 Geo. 3, c. 14, intituled, “ An Act for amending the laws respecting the Linen 

and Hempen M anufactuves.” , , 

15. The 33 Geo. 3. c. 12 , intituled, “ An Act for granting the sum^ of 4000 1 . to the Irus- 
tees of the Linen and Hempen Manufactures, and for other purposes. 

16. The 34 Geo. 3. c. 17 , intituled, “An Act for a more effectual redress m cases_ of 
fraudulent or damaged Linens, and for enforcing County Inspectors to an effectual execution 
of their duties, and otherwise promoting the Linen and Hempen Manufactures.” 

17 . The 86 Geo. 3, c. 47, intituled, “ An Act to amend certain parts of the laws respecting 

the Linen and Hempen Manufactures.” _ p , t- 

18 . The 37 Geo. 3, c. Cl, intituled, “ An Act for the further regulation of the Linen and 
Hempen Manufactures.” 

19. The 30 Geo. 3, c. 44, intituled, 
and Hempen Manufactures.” 

20 . The 44 Geo. 3, c. 69, intituled, “ 

Manufactures of Ireland.” - , p p 

21 . The 55 Geo. 3, c. 25, intituled, “ An Act for the better regulation of the Manufacture of 
Brown Linens in Ireland.” 

22. The 4 Geo. 4, c. 90, intituled, “ An Act to regulate the Linen and Hempen Manutac- 
tures of Ireland.” 



“An Act to amend the laws for promoting the Linen 
“ An Act to amend the law’s for regulating the Linen 



Twenty-two statutes were thus, at once, put hors de combat. The work of legis- 
lative slaughter did not however terminate here ; the same destructive statute 
declared, that “from and after the 1st day of July” following, that is, 1826, 
The 42 Geo. 3, c. 75 , intituled, “An Act to amend the laws for the better 
regulation of the Linen Manufacture of Ireland,” the 44 Geo._ 3, c. 42, 
intituled, “An Act to amend an Act made in the 42d year of His Majesty, 
to amend the laws for the better regulation of the Linen Manufacture 
in Ireland,” and the 50 Geo. 3, c. 82, intituled, “ An Act to amend the 
laws relative to the sale of Flax Seed and Hemp Seed in Ireland,” should 
also cease and determine. This Act continued the power of the Trustees 
or Linen Board, though in a somewhat modified degree, giving them authority 
“ to settle and adjust such matters as they shall think most expedient fov the 
establishing and carrying on the said manufacture ; and for preventing all 
frauds and abuses that may happen in the same, or any branch thereof.” It 
empowered them to apply any sums which might be appropriated or granted for 
the use of the linen manufacture “ in such manner as they shall think proper ; 
vested in them the appointment of “ all such officers, servants, and persons as 
shall appear to the said trustees necessary,” and with “ such allowances and 
salaries as to the said trustees shall seem suitable.” The duties and authority of 
the inspectors-general were fully laid down and defined, and the appointment of 
local “ inspectors of linen and yarn” permitted, “ on the recommendation of the 
linen bleachers, or a majority of them” resident in any particular district. 

The trustees were only not authorised to apply any sums of money “ in the 
payment of any premium, bounty, or allowance on any fabric of the linen manu- 
facture which is or shall be entitled to any bounty upon the exportation thepof 
from any part of the United Kingdom.” This statute also enacted regulations 
as to the mode of making up yarn for sale in public markets ; the manner of 
selling flax; the various widths that linens of different denominations should be 
made ; the sealing or stamping by the sealmaster previous to sale in a public 
market, &c., which are still in force with slight variation. 

Just three years after its enactment, this merciless statute shared the fate of its- 
very numerous predecessors. It was repealed, “ except so far as the said Act 
repeals the whole or any part of any other Acts,” by the 6 Geo. 4, c. 122 (passed 
15th July 1828). The second section of this important statute was as follows: 

“ IT. And be it further enacted, That from and after the commencement of 
this Act, all and singular the appointments of trustees for encouraging the said 
manufactures, whether made before or since the passing of the said recited Act, 
shall cease and determine, and shall be and the same are hereby declared to be 
null and void ; and that all appointments made by the said trustees of officers 
and servants, or persons employed or deputed by such officers and servants to 
assist them in their respective duties, save as hereafter mentioned, shall also 
cease and determine, and shall be and the same are hereby declared to be null 
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and void ; and that all and singular the several powers, authorities, and duties Linen Jlaiuifacture 
assigned to the said officers and servants, or other persons so employed or deputed of Ireland. 

by them, under and by virtue of the said recited Act, together with all salaries, 

allowances, or other emoluments payable to the said officers, servants, or other ^ ' 

persons under the authority of any appointment or appointments made by the ' ' 

said trustees, save as hereinafter mentioned, shall cease and determine.” 

The regulatory clauses of the preceding statute are then again set forth in full, 
and power is given to the Lord Lieutenant “or other chief governor or governors 
of Ireland for the time being, from time to time to nominate and appoint, in any 
and every county in which the linen manufacture or any brancli thereof is or 
shall be carried on, twelve such persons residing in such county, or buying or 
selling linens therein, as shall appear to be fit and proper persons, to be a committee 
for appointing, directing, and controlling the brown linen sealmasters of such 
county, conformably to the regulations, provisions, and directions prescribed by 
this Act.” The Act came into operation on the 1st September 1828, and was 
declared to remain and continue in force for three years, and until the end of 
the then next session of Parliament. 

At the end of this period, and subsequently, it has been renewed, until finally 
succeeded by the Act now in force, of which I shall treat at length in the second 
section of my Report on the Linen Manufacture of Ireland. 

Having, as briefly as the nature of the subject would admit, glanced at the 
various laws affecting the internal relations and management of the linen 
manufacture, while under the tutelage of the Linen Board, for upwards of a 
century, I proceed to the review of what may be. deemed its external relations 
and progress. 

I present, from parliamentary and official documents, 

1st. An account of the number of yards of linen cloth exported annually 
from Ireland from the 25th March 1711? the year in which the Linen Board 
was appointed, to the 25th March 1800. 

2d. The same, from the 25th March 1800 to the 5th January 1801. 

3d. The same, from the 5th January 1801 to the 5th January 1821. 



— No. 1.— 

An Account of the Number of Yards of Linen Cloth, Plain, exported from Ireland between 
the 25th of March 1711, the Year in which the Linen Board was appointed, and the 25fch 
of March 1781 inclusive.* 



Year ending 
25 th Marcli. 


Number of Yards 
exported. 


Year ending , 
ajtli March. 1 


1 Number of Yards 
1 exported. 


Year ending 
astli March. 


I Number of Yards 
1 exported. 


1712 


1,376,122 


1736 


6,508,151 


1759 


14,093,431 


1713 


1,819,816 


1737 


6,158 785 


1760 


13,376,466 


1714 


2,188,272 


1738 


5,175,744 


1761 


12,048,381 


1715 


2,153,120 


1739 


5,962,316 


1762 


1.5,559,676 


1716 


2,188,105 


1740 


6,627,771 


1763 


16,013,105 


1717 


2,437,265 


1741 


7,207,741 


1764 


15,201,081 


1718 


2,247,375 


1742 


7,074,168 


1765 


14,355,205 


1719 


2,359,352 


1743 


0,0.58,041 


1766 


17,892,102 


1720 


2,437,984 


1744 


6,124,892 


1767 


20,148,170 


1721 


2,520,701 


1745 


7,171,963 


1768 


18,490,019 


1722 


3,419,994 


1746 


6,830,667 


1769 


' 17,790,705 


1723 


4,378,545 


1747 


9,633,884 


1770 


20,660,754 


1724 


3,870,170 


1748 


8,692,671 


1771 


25,376,808 


1725 


3,804,987 


1749 


9,604,339 


1772 


20,599.178 


1726 


4,368,395 


1750 


11,200,460 


1773 


10,450,700 


1727 


4,768,889 


1751 


12,891,318 


1774 


16,916,674 


1728 


4,692,764 


1752 ! 


10,658,003 


1775 


20,205,087 


1729 


3,927,918 ! 


1753 


10,411,787 


1776 


20,502,587 


1730 


4,136,203 


1754 


12,090,903 


1777 


19,714,638 


1731 


3,775,830 


1755 


13,379,733 


1778 


21,945,720 


1732 


3,792,551 


1750 


11,944,328 


1779 


18,863,<I42 


1733 


4,777,076 


1757 


1.5,508,709 


1780 


18,746,902 


1734 

1735 ! 


5,451,758 

6,821,439 


1758 
* Linen I 


14,982,557 
Joard Registers. 


1781 


14,047,265 



0.29. 4T3 
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— No. 2.— 



An Account of the Number of Yards of Linen Cloth, Plain, exported from Ireland from 
the 2oth March 1781 to the 25th March 1800.* 



■year ending 
25 th March. 


Number of Yards 
exported. 


Year ending 
25 th March. 


Number of Yards 
exported. 


Year ending 
25 th March. 


Number of Yards 
exported. 


1782 


24,973,303 


1789 


29,.344,633 


1795 


42,700,840 


1783 


16,039,705 


1790 


37,322,125 


1796 


46,705,319 


1784 


24,961,898 


1791 


39,718,706 


1797 


36,559,746 


1785 


21,677,647 


1792 


1 45,581,667 


1790 


, 33,497,171 


1780 


28,168,660 


1793 


43,312,057 


1709 


30,466,209 


1787 

1788 


30,728,728 

35,481,691 


1794 


43,257,764 


1800 


1 35,676,900 


Fi 


1 1 

i-om the 25 th March 1800 to the 5 th January 1801 , • 


^ 25 , 041,516 yards. 



— No. 3.— 



An Account of the Number of Yards of Linen Ctoth, Plain, exported from Ireland from 
the 5th January 1801 to the 5th January 1821.* 



5 th January. 


Number of Yards 
exported. 


Year ending 
5 th January. 


Number of Yards 
exported. 


5 th January. 


Number of Yards 
exported. 


1802 


37,767,077 | 


1809 


43,904,382 


1816 


43,383,732 


1803 


35,491,151 


1810 


37.061,859 


1817 


. 45,617,854 


1804 


37,432,365 


1811 


36,846,971 


1818 


55,770,636 


1805 


42,988,621 


1812 


31,392,845 


1819 


50,805,686 


1806 


43,534,971 


1813 


35,787,671 


1820 


37,464,279 


1807 


39,049,727 


1814 


38,994,381 


1821 


43,607,928 


1808 


40,001,442 


1815 


42,964,064 







These returns undoubtedly show a considerable increase in the export trade 
■within the last century ; and I heard it occasionally urged, in Ireland, that the 
extension of the manufacture, during the period of its being under the tutelage of 
the Linen Board, afforded a priori evidence of the control and regulation having 
been efficiently, discreetly, and advantageously exercised. I deem it quite unne- 
cessary to attempt to demonstrate the fallacy of such an argument, or to 
advance any reasoning to prove that a peculiar trade or manufacture may, from 
circumstances, thrive and improve, despite of unwise and impolitic statutory regu- 
lations ; but admitting such improvement and extension to have occurred in the 
linen manufacture of Ireland, which many would be disposed to deny, it by no 
means follows that such result was in any degree attributable to the operations of 
the Linen Board. 

The progress of the Scotch linen manufacture is very conclusive on this point. 
It was deemed expedient, in 1727, to place this manufacture also under the 
fostering protection of a governing body, and in that year a Board of Trustees 
was established by Act of Parliament for “ the superintendence and improve- 
ment of the linen manufficture of Scotland.” The year following their appoint- 
ment the entire manufacture of Scotland was estimated at 3 , 000,000 yards. 

In 1758 - there was stamped for sale - 10,6 24,435 yards. 

1760 11,747,728 

The trade then remained almost stationary for near fifty years, and in 1813 
I find it had reached but 19,799,146 yards. 

In 1814 - - it amounted to - - 26,126,620 

1815 32,056,015 

1816 26,112,045 

1817 28,784,967 

1818 31,283,100 

1819 29,334,428 

1820 26,259,011 

1821 30,473,461 

1822 36,268,530 

AVe 



* Parliamentary Returns. 
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We have here the same progressive increase as in the case of Ireland, and Linen Manufacture 
with equal propriety and justice might this extension also be placed to the credit of Ireland, 
of the Board of Trustees. The Scotch were, however, more wary, and about 
1821 they made great exertions to rid themselves of the incubus wliich weighed R.M.Muggeridge, 
down their enterprize and industry. They endeavoured first to get the office of Esq. 

stampmaster (analogous to that of sealmaster in Ireland) done away with. They 
were thus met by the Board of Trustees: — 

Linen Stampmasters of Scotland. 

At a Meeting of the Honourable Board of Trustees for Manufactures, 8cc. for 
Scotland, held at Edinburgh on the 21st November 1820, present the Right 
hon. the Lord Chief Baron, the Right lion, the Lord Chief Commissioner, the 
Hon. George Abercrombie, Sir John Hay, Bart., Gilbert Innes, Esq., 

A report was read from the General Surveyor of the Linen Manufacture, in 
which, after stating in detail the result of a survey of the stamp offices, linen 
warehouses, &c., made by him last harvest in the chief manufacturing counties, 
he adverts to a statement and a motion made in tlie Convention of Royal Burghs 
by one of its members in July last, the object of which was to show that the 
inspection and stamping of linen by stampmasters is useless, is a tax on the ma- 
nufacture, and ought to be abolished ; and the Board having taken into con- 
sideration that part of the General Surveyor’s report which refers to the said 
motion, as well as the general policy of the system of inspecting and stamping 
linen, they w'ere unanimously of opinion, and resolved, — 

1st. That as this system has been acted upon in Scotland nearly for a century, 
and, in the judgment of all intelligent manufacturers and dealers in linen, with 
the greatest benefit to all concerned in the trade, nothing could be more impolitic 
and unwise than to attempt its overthrow. 

2d. That the fee payable by law to the stampmaster, which appears the only 
pretext for attempting to disturb the present system, amounts upon the manufac- 
ture of Forfarshire (about three-fifths of the whole manufacture of Scotland) to 
not more than one penny in the pound sterling, and upon a considerable propor- 
tion of that manufacture to not more than a penny in 30 shillings. 

3d. That for this fee the stampmaster is bound to examine every web of linen 
from end to end ; to ascertain that it is fairly and equally woven throughout, 
and in that case to measure it, and to stamp upon it the precise length and 
breadth ; for the correctness of all which he is responsible to the buyers, under a 
heavy penalty. 

4th. That dealers in linen are thus enabled, by a glance at the outer fold of 
every web, to make their purchases with a certainty that the web is good as the 
sample exhibited by its outer fold, and that it is of the precise measure stamped 
on it; and if they find it otherwise, they have only to look at the stamp, in 
order to obtain indemnification from the stampmaster. 

oth. That the facility and security thus afforded to the purchasers of linen, 
appear to the Board of incalculably greater value to those purchasers than if they 
were to save the fee of a penny in the pound payable to the stampmaster, since, 
for this trifling saving, they themselves would be obliged to become examiners, 
stampers, and guarantees of the linen. 

6th. That a guarantee or certificate from a dealer, as to an article of his own, 
must obviously be less satisfactory to the buyer than that of a public officer, a 
neutral person, having no motive whatever to be partial in the discharge of his 
duty, nor any interest in the sale. 

7th. That the Board make it a rule not to appoint any person to the office of 
stampmaster unless he produce evidence, both of his good character and of his 
having been regularly bred a linen-weaver, and that he is in all respects master 
of his business ; thus providing for the skill necessary to check the faults in the 
webs submitted to his inspection, and to point out to the weaver the means of 
avoiding a repetition of them ; while, at the same time, the Board require a bond 
of cautionary from them, to make good any damage occasioned through his de- 
fault, and have the power of dismissing him in case of misconduct. ' 

8th, That under the present system the linen manufacture of Scotland has 
gradually increased from 2,000,000 to 30,000,000 of yards since the year 1728, 
and has attained also a very high character. 

Oth. That the experiment made some years ago by a number of the weavers 
0.29. 4x4 
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jLinen Manufacture jn Dundee, to carry on the manufacture of the fabric called Bagging, without 
of Irelan d. submitting it to public inspection and stamping, and the notorious debasement 
Report of depreciation in the same increases. 

R. M. Muggeridge, 10th. That all these circumstances appear to the Board to form an irresistible 
argument against any innovation in the laws regulating the inspection and 
stamping of linen, for which not the slightest reason has been brought forward ; 
it being impossible to view without the utmost surprise, a complaint at this 
period respecting a fee so very moderate, and wdiich has been paid ever since the 
year 1728. 

And the Board ordered that a copy of the above resolutions be sent to the 
Convention of Royal Burghs, along with a copy of the general surveyor’s report 
upon the subject, for their consideration; and that the agent to the convention 
shall be requested to transmit a copy thereof to the chief magistrate of each Royal 
Burgh ; and that the resolutions shall be published in the Glasgow, Perth, 
Dundee, Montrose, and Aberdeen newspapers. 

W. Arhuthnot, Sec. 

All the self-satisfaction and fearful forebodings contained in these resolutions 
were, however, unavailing. The following year, not only the stampmasters, but 
the Board of Trustees were abolished, and the entire linen manufacture of Scotland 
left perfectly untrammelled. I proceed to show with what result. 

In 1745 only 74 tons of flax were imported into Dundee, and her shipments 
of linen cloth were estimated at 1,000,000 j'^ards. In 1791, Dundee imported 
2,444 tons of flax and 299 tons of hemp, — her exports that year being 7,842,000 
yards of linen, 280,000 yards of sail-cloth, and 65,000 of bagging. In the year 
ending 31st May 1832, ten years after the abolition of the protective and en- 
couraging care of the trustees, her imports were 15,010 tons of flax, and 3082 
tons of hemp; and her shipments 356,817 pieces of linen, or about 50,000,000 
yards ; 85,522 pieces, or about 3,500,000 yards of sail-cloth, and about 4,000,000 
yards of bagging; giving a total of 57,500,000 yards*. . 

It is important here to observe, that with only ten years’ freedom from legisla- 
tive thraldom, the one port of Dundee had attained a larger extent of export 
than either the entire of Ireland or Scotland ever possessed while under the 
tutelage of their respective Boards ; and were I to stop here, I consider I should 
have clearly established the advant^e of leaving trade unfettered, by having 
shown that no nursing, however tender, calls forth its energies or its powers as 
eflectually, or as efficiently, as exposing it to its own resources. 

Through the polite attention and industry of the collector of the customs at 
Dundee, Mr. Symn, I am however enabled to trace the progress of the Dundee 
linen trade almost to the hour in which I write. The subjoined tables show 
that vast as was its increase in its earliest years of liberty, it still continues 
steadily on the advance. 



A Statement of the Number of Pieces of Linen and of Sail Cloth Exported and Shipped Coastwise from the Port of 
Dundee in the undermentioned Years, ending 31st Slay, from documents furnished by Shobe Dues Office. 



1 

i 


1831. 


1882. 


1833. 


1834. 


1835. j 


1836. 


1037. 


1838. 


FromSlstMoy 

to 

30thNor.l85S, 
Half year. 


Osnaburgs 


96,957 


87,570 


100,713 


122,191 


139,450 


106,227 


66,724 


72,952 


40,600 


Sheetings - 


131,660 


143,250 


148,377 


164,730 


166,957 


184,327 


188,386 


195,375 


100,700 


Cotton bagging 


66,592 


49,036 


27,179 


30,521 


80,158 


159,494 


79,649 


23,216 


19,413 


Sundry ditto - 


7,395 


13,163 


16,793 


13,357 


12,511 


21,841 


20,193 


14,576 


12,528 


Sail-cloth - 


74,268 


85,522 


81,754 


106,677 


103,010 


99,805 


125,496 


121,004 


73,693 


Sacking - 


46,893 


47,948 


57,242 


67,749 


67,177 


60,369 


72,126 


90,903 


56,479 


Dowlas - 


40,915 


68,448 


69,774 


52,644 


46,733 


63,262 


72,615 


79,511 


38,537 


Sundries - 


11,550 


9,601 


13,374 


13,048 


13,709 


15,619 


16,749 


16,171 


10,160 




274,230 


504,538 


515,206 


570,917 


618,705 


710,944 


641,938 


613,708 


352,010 



Custom House, Dundee, 22d December 1838. (Signed) Colin Symn, Collector. 



• M'Cullocb’s Commercial Dictionary, Art. Linen. 
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Statement showing the Quantities of Hemp md Flax including Tow and Codilla of Linen Manufaaure 
Hemp and Max, imported from Foreign Pai-ts into the Port of Dundee, in each of the of Ireland. 
Years, 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, and to 5th December, 1838 * also of 
the Value of Linens exported direct to Foreign Parts in same periods, according' to the 
returns made up at the Custom House. ® 



YEARS. i 


IMPORTED. 


Value of Linens and Sail Cloth 
exported to Foreign Parts. 


H.„p. 


Flax, including Tow, 
or Codilla of Elas 




Totis. 


ToJlS. 




1831 - - - 


1,747 


16,431 


611,564 - 7 


1832 - 


2,041 


19,926 


176,975 19 11 


1833 - 


1,765 


20,664 


243,526 18 10 


1834 - 


3 , 0.53 


16,234 


163,707 10 4 


1835 - 


6,458 


16,927 


332,105 5 8 


1836 - 


1,824 


38,341 


317,593 - 6 


1837 - 


849 


13,596 


119,613 - 1 


1838 to 5th Dec. | 


1,066 


26,926 1 


199,235 5 5 



Report of 
R. M. Muggeridge, 
Esq. 



Statement, as made up at Shore Dues Office, of the Quantities of Flax, Flax Codilla, 
Hemp, and Hemp Codilla, imported at Dundee in each of the Yearn ending 3ist May’ 
1831, 1832, 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1838, and for the half Year from 31st May to 
30th November 1838. 



YEARS. 




Flax. 


Flax Codilla, 


Hemp. 


Hemp Codilla. 








Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


1831 - 


- 


- 


14,607 


3,907 


2,179 


1,566 


1832 - 


- 


- . 


10,90” 


4,103 


1,607 


1,475 


1833 - 


- 


- 


16,040 


2,737 i 


2,875 


505 


1834 - 


- 




18,096 


4,868 1 


2,453 


748 


1835 - 


- 




12,141 


6,497 


6,397 


1,124 


1836 - 


- 




16,629 


5,393 ! 


6,213 


1,330 


1837 - 


- 




22,461 1 


8,279 : 


1,768 


1,641 


1838 - 


- 




13,624 I 


3,784 


1,490 




IstJuneto SOthNov. 
1838 - - - 1 


16,445 1 


5,657 I 


1,079 


661 



The earlier progress of the manufacture having been computed, and shown in 
yards, I communicated with the Collector upon the average number of yards I 
might fairly assume to be comprised in each piece. His return is as follows 



Osnaburghs 
Sheetings 
Cotton bagging 
Sundry ditto - 
Sail cloth 
Sacking - 
Dowlas - 
Sundries 



155 yards per piece. 
130 — 

70 — 

80 — 

40 — 

75 — 

120 — 

100 — 



Multiplying therefore the several denominations of linen exported, by the 
above scale of the average number of yards contained in each piece, it gives 
total exports of the trade from Dundee for the six months ending 30th 
November, 1838, 34,567,235 yards. 

For the year ending 31st May 1831, 38,504,670 yards. 

For the year ending 31st May 1837, 62,741,260 yards. 

For the year ending 31st May 1838, 62,313,815 yards. 

It is as much to be regretted as reprehended, that with great apparent fa- 
cilities for collecting and preserving correc Iretums of the linen manufacture of 
Ireland, whereby its extension or decline might be, at all times, easily known, 
and. the causes of either investigated and considered, there exists a total absence 
ot anything approaching to accurate commercial, or manufacturing statistics. 

1 rarely found that a sealmaster, though deriving his income mainly from the 
number of pieces of linen he sealed, kept any account of the quantity. The 
4 u custom-houses 
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custom-houses lump butter, bacon, linen, and almost all other articles of Irish 
produce (com excepted), under the comprehensive head of British goods,”' 
and preserve no record of the quantity ox value of either, shipped to England. 
In common, therefore, with all who have attempted the investigation before me, 

I can offer but secondary evidence, indeed but mere opinions, ot the comparative 
increase or decrease of the linen manufacture, since the abolition of the Linen 
Board ; the latter only, be it remembered, recording the export trade. Mr. 
M'Culloch in his Commercial Dictionary,* says, “There are no means 
by which to form an accurate estimate of the entire value of the linen 

manufacture.” , t r^ • • • l^ i t 

Mr Stanley, the assistant secretary to the Poor Law Commission in Dublin, 
in an’ essay on Ireland, which obtained the Cloncurry prize in 1831, states, 

“ There is no way of ascertaining the present extent of linen manufacturing in 
Ireland The trade is carried on largely in several counties, but no accurate 
accounts of the home trade have ever been kept, and exports have not been 
registered since 1825.” 

The Irish Railroad Commissioners, one of whom was Mr. Drummond, the 
under secretary for Ireland, and therefore, I may assume, commanding the 
Government influence, observe in their second^ Report, recently published, “ We 
regret that no authentic information, showing the state of the linen trade, 
can be obtained subsequent to the year 1824, when the Linen Board was 
discontinued. 

I have quoted these respectable and intelligent authorities^ in corroboration of 
the difficulties I found in endeavouring to obtain authentic information on this 
important subject, and in extenuation of my being able only to lay before you 
the opinions of a few of the most experienced members of the linen trade, where 
you may naturally have looked forward to receiving conclusive evidence. 

Mr. William Kirk, of Annevale, a member of the linen committee of the 
county Armagh, says, “ I think the linen trade in Ireland is increasing, and 
^vill greatly increase, if, by prudent commercial treaties, our present opening to 
the continent of Europe is extended.” 

Mr. William Miller, of Ross Lodge, Antrim, a member of the_ linen com- 
mittee of the county Antrim, states, “ There has been an increase in the linen 
trade of Ballymena within the last seven years ; but nevertheless there has 
been, generally speaking, a decrease in the linen trade of Ireland in the same 

period,” &c. . m j 

Mr. Thomas Eyre, of Blackwatertown, a member of the counties lyrone and 
Armagh committees, writes : “ I should say there is no great change in the- 
quantity of linens manufactured ; but taking the province of Ulster altogether,, 
it is increasing.” 

Mr. Alexander Hunter, an extensive manufacturer at Dunmurry, near Cole- 
raine, says, “ I think it much increasing, and caused by mill spun yarn.’ 

Mr. Joseph M‘Kee, a large manufacturer at Keady, county Arinagh, and 
member of the linen committee for that county, says, “ I am of opinion that 
the linen trade is much on the increase.” 

Mr. James Murland, a very extensive manufacturer, and member of the 
county Down committee, says, “There is not a doubt that the linen trade is 
increasing.” 

Thomas M. Birnie, Esq., a magistrate, and member of the county Antrim 
committee, says — “ Increasing.” 

Mr. Edward Sproule, of Castlederg, a member of the county Tyrone com- 
mittee, states ; “ The linen trade of Ulster is not so extensive as it was 20 years- 
ago, at least not so in country districts ; but how far the apparent diminution 
may be compensated for in the increased quantities produced at the large manu- 
factories of Armagh, Down, and Antrim, I have no means of discovering.” 

Mr. John Walker, of Maglierafelt, writes : “ I am of opinion the linen trade 
of Ireland is increasing in quantity, though the last two years is an excep- 
tion,” &c. 

Mr. Carey M'Clellan, of Larchraount, a member of the county Derry com- 
mittee, states : “ I consider the trade increasing at present, owing, I think, to low 
jjrices as much as any thing else.” 

Messrs. William 6rr and Sons, linen manufacturers at Lougligall, county 

Armagh,- 



* Art. Linen. 
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Armagh, write : “ We consider it decreasing in many particulars, and that the 
Scotch are taking a great deal of it from us.” 

I might multiply opinions of this sort almost to an indefinite extent ; but these 
will, I consider, be enough to show the variety of views formed among persons 
all of extensive experience; and the total absence of any thing like correct data’ 
by which they can judge accurately. > 



LINEN MANUFACTURE, IRELAND. 



Part II. — Statutory Regulations. 

The present statutory regulation of the linen manufacture is under the Act 
6 fe 6 Will. 4 . cap. 27 , commonly called the Linen Act, which was, during the 
last session of Parliament, continued in force for five years longer, by the 
1 & 2 Victoria, cap. 52 . 

The powers and authorities existing under the statute are, 

1 st. A committee of 12 persons in each county in which the linen manufac- 
ture is carried on, to be nominated and appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, and 
to be selected from “persons residing in such county, or buying or selling 
linens therein, as shall appear to be fit and proper persons, (such persons) to be 
a committee for appointing, directing and controlling the inspectors and brown 
linen sealmasters of such county;'” * and, 

2d. The inspectors and sealmasters, whom the committee so chosen appoint. 

Under the 16th section of the Act it is declared, “ That every such committee, 
having formed a list of all persons acting as sealmasters in the county for which 
such committee shall be appointed, shall then proceed to revise the said list ; and 
it shall and may be lawful for every such committee, or any five or more of them, 
upon such revision, to dismiss any person from the situation of sealmaster whom 
they shall consider to be unfit for such situation, and to appoint another in place 
of the person so dismissed, and so from time to time to dismiss and appoint every 
such person as such committee, or any five or more of them, shall deem it right 
to dismiss from or appoint to the office and situation of a sealmaster of brown 
linen, limiting or extending the number of such sealmasters according as it shall 
seem to such Committee to be expedient and necessary ; and it shall and may be 
lawful for every such committee, or any five or more of them, to confine the 
•duties and authorities of every sealmaster to such particular linen market or 
markets in their respective counties as they shall think proper, and to dismiss 
any sealmaster who shall refuse or neglect to obey any such rules, regulations 
and directions as such committee shall lay down for the government of such seal- 
master ; provided that nothing contained in the said rules, regulations, and di- 
rections shall be contrary to any of the provisions of this Act.” 

The 17 th section gives power to the Lord Lieutenant to confirm or revoke the 
•dismissal of a sealmaster. 

The 18 th section provides that sealmasters shall give security. 

The 21st section prescribes their duties, as follows: — “And be it further enacted, 
that every sealmaster of brown or unbleached linen, appointed as aforesaid, shall 
carefully view, examine and measure every piece of such linen which shall be pro- 
duced and offered to him to be sealed ; and if the same shall appear to him to be 
merchantable, and to be conformable to the directions in this Act contained, then, 
and not otherwise, such sealmaster shall affix or cause to be affixed a fair impression 
of such seal as shall be appointed for him by the said committee, with lamp-black, 
•or vermilion, or stone-blue, and size or common oil, on the middle of such fold, 
at no more than 13 inches from the end of such piece, and shall likewise mark 
or cause to be marked with such ingredients as aforesaid, on the back or outside 
of every such piece, the length of such piece, and the number of inches it con- 
tains in breadth, and also the half inch, if the same shall be in breadth half an 
inch more than any number of inches (without regard to any lesser fractions of an 
inch), together with the name of such sealmaster, and the parish and county where 



* Originally established under the 6 Geo. 4, c. 122. 
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Penalty for neglect. 

No person to sell 
or buy any un- 
bleached linen not 



Sealmasters to 
measure between 
buyer and seller. 



Buyers may re- 
cover from seal- 
masters for damage 
or deficiency in 
linen. 



he resides, or the name of the market town for which he may he appointed to act ; 
and if any parts of such piece shall he damaged or faulty, but not so damaged 
or faulty as to render the same unmerchantable, every such damaged or faulty 
part shall be fairly exposed in the lap or bosom of such piece, so as that the same 
may be easily seen ; and opposite to such damaged or faulty part, upon the 
bosom of evory sucli piece, such sealmaster shall affix or cause to be affixed an 
impression of his seal, with such ingredients as aforesaid, to denote such damaged 
or faulty part ; and such sealmaster shall and may demand and take the sum of 
1 d., and no more,- for every piece of brown or unbleached linen containing 35 
yards or under which shall be by him sealed as aforesaid, and so in proportion 
for a greater ciuantity ; and if any such sealmaster shall offend by neglecting or 
transgressing any one of the regulations aforesaid, every such sealmaster shall 
forfeit a sum not less than 5 s. nor exceeding 20 s. for every such offence.” 

The 22d section enacts, “That no person shall in open fair or market in 
Ireland, sell or expose to sale, buy or agree to buy, any pieces of brown or un- 
bleached linen which shall not, at the time of selling or exposing the same to 
sale, be sealed and marked as required by this Act, upon pain of forfeiting the 
sum of 5 s. for every piece of linen so sold or exposed to sale.” 

The 23 d section declares, “ That all brown linen shall be measured between 
seal and seal, and bad and insufficient ends shall not he taken into the length 
thereof ; and such linen shall he bought and sold by no other measure than the . 
statute yard containing 36 inches; and no extraordinary measure or allow- 
ance, except the breadth of, a thumb, as is now generally practised, to every 
yard in the measuring thereof, shall be made therein by the seller to the buyer, 
or required, or accepted of, or taken by the buyer from the seller npon^ pain 
that every person buying or selling any such linen contrary to the true intent 
and meaning of this Act, shall forfeit not less than 2 s. 6 d nor more than 6 s. 
for every such offence.” 

The 24th section is as follows ; “ And he it further enacted, that if any person 
shall sustain any loss or damage in the buying any piece of brown or unbleached 
linen, by any damaged part being concealed in the folds thereof, or by its not 
answering tlie measure as to the length or breadth marked thereon by any seal- 
master, it shall and may he lawful to and for such person to sue for and re- 
cover from the sealmaster of such piece, or the persons who shall at the time of 
such sealing be bound as security for his faithful discharge of the office of seal- 
master, the full value of the loss or damage so sustained.” 

It is obvious from a perusal of these sections of the statute, and ^ from the 
multifarious proceedings on this subject before the Linen Board, to which J have 
previously adverted, that the intention of the Legislature in creating the office of 
sealmaster, was to establish between the buyer and seller, a perfectly indepen- 
dent public officer, bound in the strongest manner to do justice to both, and 
prevent either taking advantage of the other. 

The alleged grounds of the necessity and policy of such an appointment was, 
that linens, as an article of mercantile speculation, were purchased in large 
quantities, at public markets, by “ persons whose time was limited, and ex- 
tremely valuable to them;” and that they had “not leisure to rinfold, 
examine and measure each web ; and therefore, that without the appointment 
of such public officer, they would be obliged to take the weaver’s word, both for 
the equal quality throughout, and the measure ; and that if their Englisli or 
foreign correspondents should afterwards discover a mistake, or an imposition, 
either in the quality or quantity, it would often be found impossible to trace the 
web to the individual weaver who had sold it ; or, if traced, to obtain redress 
from him, by reason of his poverty. 

It was also strongly urged, that the frauds practised by the weavers, in_ making 
the webs of different thickness in different parts, and of making the outside folds 
of superior quality to others, had brought the manufacture into great disrepute, 
both at home and abroad ; which, unless checked, would be likely, ultimately, to 
destroy the trade. 

The mere demand of such an appointment augure anything but a wholesome 
state of commercial relations ; and, apart from the abuses which have crept into 
the mode of making such appointments, their prolonged tenability, upon public 
grounds only, might now be justly questioned ; the latter, however, are quite ot 
a character to show that the intentions of the Legislature have been entirely frus- 
trated. In several instances the committee have appointed members of their o^ 

body 
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body to be seal-masters. In the county of Antrim some markets, such as Dei*vock Linen Manufacture 
and Ballymoney, are confined entirely to one sealmaster, who is unconnected with Ireland. 

the manufacture. Many large manufacturers are allowed to seal for Portglenone, 

and “ all of good character, who employ more than 20 looms, are allowed seals r 
on application to the committee.”* Mr. William Kirk, an extensive bleacher at EsJ 
Annevale, near Keady, in the county Armagh^ a member of the linen committee 
for that county, says, “ I do not exactly know how many sealmasters are in this 
county ; perhaps 40 or 50, who were, appointed generally.” Mr. Joseph M'Kee, 
another member of the same committee, says, “We have appointed about 65 
sealmasters.” There are but four markets in this county, Armagh, Lurgan, 

Tanderagee, and Portadown ; and many seals are held by manufacturers, who 
certify to the qualities of their own manufacture. 

Mr. Thomas Ayre, of Benbuel Castle, near Blackwatertown, a member of the 
Tyrone and Armagh county committees, writes, “ In the county Armagh there 
are from 50 to 60 sealmasters, who attend the different markets, besides many 
manufacturers who have taken out seals solely for sealing their own linen. In 
fact, any person, making proper application, could get a seal in that county. In 
Tyrone there is only one sealmaster for each market, and a manufacturer must 
employ a certain number of looms to entitle him to a seal, and give security not 
to put it on any linens excepting his own manufacture. The Tyrone system I 
consider far preferable. I do not think one-fourth of the linens that go to the 
Armagh markets are measured or examined by the sealmasters : they put on 
(stamp) whatever the weavers tell them. I think the present system of seal- 
masters injixrious to the trade. In my opinion, each buyer should be his own 
sealmaster and inspector, and see before he pays for the linen that there are no 
frauds. ^ With the exception of that part of the Linen Act relating to the weavers 
and their employers, f I think the trade generally would be better without it.” 

Mr. Edward Sproul, of Spamount, near Castlederg, also a member of the 
county Tyrone committee, says, “ As to sealmasters, we have, upon principle, 
only appointed one or two to each market. The linen seals, bein^ held by re- 
sponsible persons, who have a profitable interest in the office, are discharged 
in a very efficient manner,” &c. He subsequently adds, in enumerating the seal- 
masters, “ Mrs. Boyce, of Newtownstewart, has been continued in the office held 
by her late husband, Samuel Boyce, for Newtownstewart.” 

Neither is it found, in practice, that the ostensible duties of the sealmasters 
are adequately, or even legally, performed. The 22d section of the Act before 
quoted, j^rovides that no linen shall be offered for sale in public market, unless 
it has the sealmaster’s stamp upon it. The preceding section (the 21st) says, 
every sealmaster shall “ carefully view, examine, and measure” every piece 
before he stamps it ; and shall likewise mark, or cause to be marked, on the out- 
side of every such piece, “ the length of such piece, and the number of inches it 
contains in breadth,” &c. Now the uniform and invariable practice in Ireland, 
in all the markets I attended, is not to measure the length of a piece before it is 
offered in the market, but to affix the seal to it previously ; and when it is sold, 
then, and not before, it is measured, and the length marked on it in figures, and 
paid for accordingly. It sliould be stated,' that this deviation from the letter and 
spirit of the Act is said to be made solely in reference to the feelings and inte- • 

rests of the weaver, whose cloth, if subjected to the rumpling and tumbling conse- 
quent on its being measured, would present a less attractive shape or appear- 
ance in the eyes of the buyer. Dr. Boyd, the sealmaster of Coleraine, told me 
that any attempt to measure the webs before their sale “would produce a revo- 
lution among the weavers.” 

The result of all this parade of official measurement is precisely this : — The 
bleacher, or merchant, having bought a piece of linen in a public market, pays for 
It, at a place appointed by him for the purpose, in the afternoon of the market day, 
according to the number of yards it contains, as attested by the sealmaster’s stamp, 
the actual measurement being very frequently dispensed with. When he gets it 
home, he almost invariably measures it on his own premises. He finds, perhaps. 

It is a quarter of a yard less than stamped, and, according to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, 

, I*"®™ Thos. M. Birnie, Esq. of Dunminniog, near Ballymena, a magistrate, and member 

01 theJinen committee of the county Antrim, 

t The embezzlement, &c. clauses. 
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linen Manufacture ment, he comes on the sealmaster for the full value of the loss sustained, which, 
oflreland. however, is never estimated at less than the price of a yard. This he receives. 

The sealmaster then calls on his deputy, or measurer, to reimburse him the amount 

o he has been called ott to pay ; the sealmasters generally hiring men to measure 

' Esq. ’ for them at so much per day, and making it a condition thm they shall pay 
any claims made upon their employer for over measurement. Ihe measurer, m 
his turn, falls upon the weaver who made the web, and. makes him refund the 
deficiency ; a refusal of which would, it was stated, invariably lead to future 

close me^urement of the webs subsequently presented for sealing. 

Thus it frequently happens, that the poor weaver who has actually paid a 
public officer for measuring his web, finds that, three weeks or a month after 
he has sold it, — parted with it, and received payment for it, — he is compelled to- 
refund a certain sum, on the plea that it is not the length which the puWic 
officer has duly certified it to be, and for which certificate or seal he had 
previously paid a fee. These are cases, it was alleged, of almost constant 
occurrence, and always regarded as of hardship or oppression. It was also 
urged, that if at the bleach-green the deficiency in the stated length turned out 
to be but one inch, which a web might “ creep in,” either from the heat of the 
atmosphere, or from being placed in a peculiarly dry room or warehouse, the 
general practice was to deduct the price of a yard ; but extend what it would 
over the measurement, no extra payment was ever made. 

The surveillance of the sealmaster, incomplete and inefficient as I have shown 
it to be, extends only, it must be remembered, over such pieces of linen “ as are 
exposed for sale in open fair or market,” the 12th section declaring, ‘ That 
nothing in this Act contained shall extend, or be construed to extend to, nor 
shall affect any flax, yam, or linens not sold nor exposed for sale in open fair 
or market, it being the true intent and meaning of this Act that all persons 
may manufacture and make up flax, yarn, or linens in any manner they may 
think proper, and sell the same, without being subject to any regulations, 
penalties, or provisions in this Act contained, unless they sell or expose for sale 
the same in open fair or market.” The proportion of the linen manufactured 
in Ireland so “exposed for sale in open fair or market” is every day decreasing, 
from causes to which I shall have occasion to advert at some length, and at 
present is probably far short ef one-fourth part of the entire manufacture of the 
country. The bulk of the trade has fallen into the hands of manufacturers 
employing weavers, and their transactions being conducted mostly through 
private sale, do not come within the jurisdiction of the sealmaster; and if they 
did, it would probably be found that the manufacturer was his own sealmaster, 
and combined both characters in his own person. 

Many of the trade, apart from the merely operative weaver, who is the seller, 
urge that the office of sealmaster is one of great protection to buyers ; and 
unquestionably, to those who are too indolent, or, as was formerly alleged, “ whose 
time is too valuable” to be taken up with ascertaining the quality of the 
material they are purchasing, — to such persons the office may be of advantage ; 
and no doubt if every man, be his calling what it may, who went to make a 
purchase of any article, could have its exact quality and quantity previously 
tested by an experienced public officer, without any cost to him, many dear or 
bad bargains might be avoided. But inasmuch as this is not the case, and in 
all other commercial or trading transactions, men are left to the exercise of their 
own skill and discernment, — or, if they seek other opinions, as a man buying a 
horse frequently employs a veterinary surgeon, they are called on to pay for 
them, — I cannot disceni either reason or justice for compelling the poor hand- 
loom linen-weaver to pay, by statute, the salary of an officer whose advantage, 
if any, must be to the buyer, and to his detriment as the seller. 

Regarding therefore the nature of the Office of Sealmaster, the mode 
IN WHICH its duties ARE ORDINARILY PERFORMED, THE WANT OF UNIFORMITY OF 
SYSTEM IN THE NUMBER, RESPONSIBILITY, AND CHARACTER OF THE APPOINTMENTS, 
AND THE ALTERED POSITION OF, AND MANNER OF CARRYING ONThE LiNEN MANU- 
FACTURE, SINCE THE PERIOD OF THE CREATION OF THESE OFFICERS, I AM INDUCED, 
FROM THESE AND OTHER CAUSES, TO RECOMMEND THAT THE OFFICE OF SeALMASTER 
BE ABOLISHED. 

The next class of officers under the Linen Act, of whose position and duties 
it is desirable to take a brief survey, are the “ inspectors of brown linen, and 

Their 



linen 



yarn 



and flax markets.” 
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Their mode of appointment and duties are thus defined under the 25th and Linen Wamifucture 
36th sections. of Ireland. 

25. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for the Rep^of 

committees aforesaid, or any five of their body, to appoint inspectors for such R. m. Wuggeridge, 
brown linen and linen yarn and flax markets, within each of their said counties, as Esq. 

may appear to such committees necessary for the better regulation of such brown ■ " 

linen, linen yam, and flax markets within such counties ; and that it shall and Committee shall 
may be lawful for such committees at any time to dismiss or discontinue such in- appoint inspectors, 
spectors, and to appoint others in their places ; provided that it shall not be 
lawful for such committees to impose any fine, cliarge, or impost whatsoever 
for the remuneration or emolument of such inspectors. 

26. And be it further enacted, that every such inspector so appointed shall Duty of inspectors, 
have full power and authority to inspect and examine all brown linen, 

linen yarn, or flax exposed for sale in any public market or fair to which he 
shall have been appointed as aforesaid ; and he is hereby authorized and re- 
quired to seize any linen yarn or flax so sold or exposed for sale in public fair 
or market not conformable to the regulations prescribed in this Act ; and such 
inspector shall forthwith carry such linen, yarn, or flax before the next justice 
of the peace or other chief magistrate within their respective jurisdictions, to be 
dealt with according to law; and in case a justice of the peace or other magis- 
trate cannot be forthwith found, then such inspector • may detain such linen, 

3 '^arn, or flax so seized, if necessary, for 48 hours, but no longer, to be dealt 
with as aforesaid ; and such inspector shall, as often as he may be called 
on by the committee of the county for which he shall act, return a diary or 
journal of his proceedings, and a true account of all linens, yarns, and flax by 
him seized or informed against, and also a true account of the fines imposed 
and levied or paid on such linens, yarns, or flax, and also pay the amount of 
the said fines received by him to such committee wdien required so to do. 

. The oifice of inspector was always viewed with favour by all, save the 
dishonest portion of the trade, but by singular infelicity the statute appointing 
them also provided, that “it shall not be lawful to impose any fine, charge, or 
impost whatsoever for the remuneration or emolument of such inspector.” 

The linen committees attempted to get over this obstacle in the Act, by ap- 
pointing inspectors, with a private understanding, that they should not be called 
upon to pay over any fines they might succeed in levying, but retain them as remu- 
neration for their services and trouble. On these conditions many respecta))le 
persons undertook the office, and, in almost every instance, the most advantage- 
ous results are stated to have followed. Great numbers of frauds were detected 
and punished, and many markets, previously in so impure a state as to keep 
respectable purchasers away from them, attained a good character, and greatly 
increased their amount of sales eifected, and business transacted. By the effi- 
cient exercise of the inspector’s authority, he protected the honest weaver from 
the competition of the .fraudulent “ glazed, pasted or spouted web he guarded 
him against the dishonesty of the false and cheating spinner or reeler, who would 
otherwise, as he was wont to do, make up the hanks of yarn deficient in count 
and length*, and sell the weaver less in quantity than he supposed he was 
buying ; and he assisted the buyer by preventing fraudulently made webs from 
being imposed upon him. His general authority to seize any linen, yarn or 
flax, “ not conformable to the regulations prescribed by the Act,” gave ample 
scope for the detection of the almost innumerable deceptions to which such a trade 
is exposed. 

It will be obvious to the Board, that just in the degree, however, in which the 
efficiency of the inspector raised the character of a market, and rendered less 
frequent the attempts at fraud, did he lessen his own income, by the comparative 
decrease of the number of fines he was enabled to levy. Whenever a market be- 
came perfectly honest, he was deprived of all remuneration, because there was 
nothing for him to seize or fine. This result was actually produced in almost 

every 



* Yarn in the country markets is usually sold by the spangle, or the hank. Four hanks make a spangle. 
Every hank should be 1 | yard in length, and 2 ^ in circumference, and should comprise 12 cuts, of 
120 threads to the cut. “ Deficiency in count” is when, instead of 120 threads to the cut, there may 
be' perhaps but 1 10 or 100. “ Deficiency in length” is when the hank is not as long as it should be, 

perhaps a yard and a few inches, instead of a yard and a quarter. 
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Linen Manufacture every instance in which the inspector was really a zealous and active officer; and 
of Ireland. in consequence the office of inspector has, in such places, fallen into desuetude. 

I remember either reading or hearing it related, that in one of the unions 

E. MuiSidee formed under the Poor Law Amendment Act, in a pauperised district, the 
Esq. * guardians appointed four relieving officers. By dint of great personal exertion 
and investigation, these officers soon detected so many cases of fraud among the 
applicants for relief, that they reduced the number of paupers nearly one-third. 
The guardians thought that, under these circumstances, they could do with three 
relieving officers instead of four, and one was discharged. Soon after, the vigi- 
lance of the officers decreased the number of paupers still more, and the services of 
another relieving officer were dispensed with. The remaining two then met 
together, and agreed, that if they went on reducing the number of paupers as 
they had been doing, the guardians would soon find out that one relieving 
officer was sufficient ; and they mutually determined thenceforward to be a 
little less zealous in the discharge of their duty. The guardians, in their over- 
strained anxiety to save the funds of the rate-payers, had actually made it seem 
the interest of their officers to perpetuate a certain amount of pauperism to pro- 
tect themselves. 

In precisely a similar way has the system of remunerating the linen inspectors in 
Ireland been for some time working. The best and most efficient officers have 
exerted themselves out of occupation. The less zealous have retained still just 
enough of reward to render them indifferent to the proper discharge of their 
duties. Most of the intelligent witnesses I examined attested these facts, and 
urgently demanded a remedy, 

Mr, Edward Sproul, a member -of the Tyrone county committee, states: — 
“ There is one inspector for the linen markets within our bounds ; he is also 
yarn inspector, and has a deputy. This office is not discharged in an efficient 
manner. Having no salary, the office of inspector is not sought for by the same 
respectable' and influential persons that offered under the late Linen Board. In 
this department, I think very important benefits would have been conferred upon 
the trade, had the salaries to county inspectors been continued, as under the Linen 
Board.” 

Mr. Wm. Kirk, of the county Armagh committee, recommends that “an 
efficient system of inspection be adopted by the payment of a small salary to 
each inspector, and granting them the power of retaining the cloth, yarn, &c, 
found fraudulent and seized, until the next market day, instead of 48 hours, as 
sec, 26, Linen Act.” He afterwards states, that the trade would, in his judg- 
ment, be benefited “ by rendering -the office of inspector more respectable and 
more efficient.” 

Mr. Alexander Hunter, an extensive manufacturer near Coleraine, says, “ I 
think it would be beneficial if the inspector was appointed by the assistant bar- 
rister, to whom complaint could be made at quarter sessions, when necessary.” 

Mr. Carey McClelland, a member of, the county Derry committee, states, 
“ The inspectors appointed under the Linen Act have no salaries. The commit- 
tees usually give tliem whatever sums they inflict as fines ; but if they are active 
in the discharge of their duty, they, of course, lessen the amount of their remu- 
neration just in the proportion in which they succeed in diminishing, offences. 
This I think defective, and would strongly recommend their being remunerated 
by small fixed salaries.” 

John Adair, an operative at Dundrain, near Londonderry, says, “ We (the 
weavers) are all wanting an inspector, or yarn gauger, to be appointed, but at 
present the Derry market does not support one. They have no remuneration 
under the Act.” 

John Duff, a weaver at Aughanleague, near Armagh, says, “ It would be a 
great relief, if there was a yarn gauger, or some such officer, to see that the 
weavers have proper count in their yarn. The weavers lose heavy through 
this.” 

Mr. William Orr, a manufacturer at Loughgall, county Armagh, says, “ A 
better regulation and inspection of the hand-spun yarn market is very much 
w'anted, and would be as great a benefit to the weaver as to the manufacturer. 
Nothing is more generally complained of.” 

Henry Adams, a weaver at Coleraine, says, “ Much of the hand-spun yarn 
that comes to market is short of length and count. It is often deficient one cut 

ot 
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to the hank. We want a Government gauger to measure it fairly, as the weaver Linen Manufacture 
is always the loser. The mill-spun linen yarn is never short, but rather more.” of Ireland. 

Many other witnesses testified the same facts and strongly um-ed that the 

office of inspector should be put upon a more efficient and respectable footing. r, m' M egg^idge, 

I am perfectly satisfied of the inefficiency of the present arrano-ements on this 
subject, and of the great distinction existing in the degree of surveillance exer- 
cised over the manufacture in the various linen markets throughout the country. 

In some few, there is yet, perhaps, adequate inspection. In others, it is less per- 
fect ; and in many more, there is none at all. It is unquestionably desirable 
that an uniform system should be adopted ; and this, I think, could in no way 
be so effectually secured as by taking away the appointments from the county 
committees, many of which are acting at variance with each’ other, and placino- 
them in the hands of an officer, to whom, when appointed, they should be respon° 
sible, and who should himself be made responsible to higher authority. 

In the consideration of this subject, it should, however, be borne in mind, that 
every year renders the necessity of any such appointments less and less impe- 
rative. As regards the yarn markets, where the services of an efficient inspector 
would be the most beneficially exercised, the quantities of hand-spun yarn 
offered for sale are rapidly diminishing, and giving place fa^t to the mill-spun 
yam, against which there are no complaints of deficiency in count or length, and 
consequently no call for, or need of inspection. 

Again, the quantity of cloth “exposed for sale in public market,” and which 
alnne comes under the cognizance of an inspector, is as rapidly decreasing, gene- 
rally speaking, as the hand-spun yarn, under the widely extending system, now 
so prevalent, of manufacturers giving out materials to be woven for them, which 
they dispose of, when finished, in their own lapping-rooms or counting-houses, 
and which very rarely finds its way into the public market. 

This system, and the use of mill-spun yarn, are both so obviously politic and 
desirable, that I have little doubt that, at no distant day, we shall find the linen 
manufacture conducted in no other manner, and no necessity existing for any 
inspectors. At the same time, as many prejudices, and many erroneous views of 
self-interest, may retard some few years longer this impending result, and as the 
present plan of inspection is not only inefficacious, but absolutely pai’tial and per- 
nicious, I feel its abolition to be so desirable, that, if it could not be procured on 
easier terms, I would recommend that Her Majesty, under the royal sign 

MANUAL, BE EMPOWERED TO APPOINT A PROPER PERSON TO BE INSPECTOR-GENERAL 
OF YARN AND LINEN MARKETS IN IRELAND, AND THAT SUCH PERSON BE AUTHORIZED 
TO APPOINT INSPECTORS FOR COUNTIES OR DISTRICTS, OR PLACES ; THE WHOLE TO 
HOLD OFFICE DURING PLEASURE, AND TO BE REMUNERATED BY FIXED SALARIES. 

There are 49 markets in the province of Ulster, and not as many more in the 
remaining provinces. If the average cost of inspection of each market was 40 /., 
which would, I should suppose, be ample, the total annual charge of such an 
arrangement throughout Ireland, including the salary of the inspector-general, 
would not exceed 5,000/. 

It would be for consideration whether the inspectors should, as is the present 
custom, retain the amount of fines they levy, or any and what proportion of 
them. These would necessarily vary very much in amount. The fines levied by 
the linen inspectors of the county of Derry I found to be, from 1829 to 1838, 

692/. IDs. 2d., giving an annual average of about 65/. Those levied in the 
markets of Moneymore and Magherafelt, for three years, amounted to 
90/. 14s. Od. ; the Kilrea market, for the same time, 73/. 10s. 6d. ; but these 
afford no criterion whatever of what would be the sum levied under more effi- 
cient control and inspection. 

There are other duties, apart from mere inspection, which might, with great 
advantage to the trade, he required of' the inspectors, if persons of character 
and responsibility. 

I proceed to the consideration of another portion of the subject, of equal im- 
portance with a more efficient regulation of the public markets of Ireland, 
namely, the law which regulates the private trade, or manufacture. Forty years 
ago, almost the entire weaving of the country was done by, or on account of 
weavers. Each man bought, or raised and prepared liis own materials, from 
winch he made his linen web, and sold it in the public market, or by private contract, 

0 agents or travellers w'ho went round the country to make purchases. Those 
weavers who had more than one loom, entrusted them either to other members 

0-29- 4 X of 
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of their families, or to apprentices or journeymen, under their own personal-inspec- 
tion- The latter were frequently remunerated by a scale now almost exploded,, 
which was termed “the fourth penny that is, each journeyman received as lus 
wages for weaving a piece of cloth, one-fourth part of the gross sum such cloth 
sold for. The dilerence between the remaining three-fourths of the value of the 
web, and the cost of the materials, with wear and tear of the loom kc., formed 

the profit of its owner. i 1 r xu 

At this period, many weavers, who were small farmers also, had from three to- 
six or eight looms in their houses. The spinning and various preparatory pro- 
cesses which the flax underwent, were chiefly performed by the female branches, 
of the family The owner, his apprentices and journeymen, worked either at the 
loom, or in the field, as interest prompted, or the seasons dictated; pd as, at 
this time, the demand almost invariably -exceeded the supply of linen, high I’emu- 
nerative prices were obtained. This may perhaps be regarded as the goldea 
ae;e” of the linen weavers of Ireland. . 

As soon as prices diminished below their capacity to sustain so heavy a 
deduction as 25 per cent, for the one ingredient of wages, from the gross value ot 
the article produced, the master weaver, as he may be termed, necessarily dis- 
enea^ed himself of his journeymen, and confined his looms to his apprentices or 
children, in whose labour he possessed the property. Ihe journeyman, thus 
compelled to beat out for new employment, obtained, where pmcticable, a loom 
of his own, and set to work for himself, or fell into the already overburthened 

ranks of the common agricultural labourer. 

When in process of time, the unprecedented growth and rivalry of the cotton 
manufacture forced down still lower the prices of linen, it became obvious that 
cheaper production was essential, not alone to the permanency, but to the pro- 
longed existence of the trade. _ , , 

The formation of large establishments for spinning yarn by machinery, and the 
comparative evenness and improvement in the quality, from that hcretotore pre- 
pared by hand-labour, seemed one of the means best calculated to attain this 
great desideratum. Of this opportunity, capitalists have availed themselves to^ 
a considerable extent, not only in Ireland but m England and Scotland. 
Another obvious auxiliary was to concentrate the industry of individuals so as 
to produce at less cost, and with greater certainty and m larger quantities, 
uniform fabric, more likely to command a market than the chequered qualities 
produced by vast numbers of persons, each using different materials, and each 
producing a varied fabric, irresponsible of any existing demand for such peculiar 

fabric, when produced. • t, f* 

These considerations, with others to which I may have occasion heieatter to 
advert, have given birth to almost a new mode of manufacturing s Ireland, and 
have taken the greater proportion of the trade from the hands in which if was 
formerly exclusively held, namely, the operative weaver, and placed it in tho=e 
of manufacturers, who now furnish the material to the weaver, to be woven at a- 

The vast increase in the number and respectability of such employers daily 
taking place, and a conviction that it must be mainly through the instrumenta- 
lity of such a combination of capital, skill, and enterprize, directing and assisting, 
industry, that the linen trade of the country can alone maintain itself against 
the competition of linen made abroad and cotton at home, induces me strong y 
to urge upon your attention the expediency of extending the powers of the pre- 

sent law for the protection of such important interests. , 

However applicable and adequate the present enactments _ might have been to 
the condition of the manufacture at the period of their establishment, they are, m 
the opinion of almost every practical man with whom I conversed, or whom i 
interrogated on the subject, totally incompetent to meet the present position and 
exigencies of the trade. 

The law at present stands thus : , r 

27 . And be it further enacted, that if any person entrusted with any linen 
yarn hempen yarn, cotton yarn, or any one or more of those materials mixed 
with ’each other, or any tools, materials, or apparatus for manufacturing the- 
’ same shall fraudulently sell, pawn, or embezzle such linen yarn, hempen yarn, 
cotton yarn, or each or any of them respectively, or such tools, materials, or 
apparatus, every such offender, and the receiver of any such article knowing the 
smne to be or have been so fraudulently sold, pawned, or embezzled, shall torteit 

three times the value of the same. 
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28. And be it furtliei- enacted, tliat every weaver shall well and sufficiently Linen Mnnnfaciure 

■weave all sound and sufficient linen yarn and cotton yarn and hempen yai’n to of Ireland, 
him delivered to be woven, within such time, and in such reeds, and into cloth WeaverTtTfuKll 
of such breadths as shall be agreed upon between the owner or owners of such their agreements 
yarn and such weaver, upon pain of forfeiting the full value of such yarn, or the P‘'>" of forfeit- 
full price agreed upon for weaving the same. ingthe value of 

29. And be it further enacted, that if any person or persons who shall be 
entrusted with any linen, or linen yarn or hempen yarn, or materials or tools 

or apparatus^ for manufacturing the same, shall refuse or neglect to return such fourteen days’ 
yarn, materials, tools, or apparatus within 14 days after the same shall have as 

been demanded by or in behalf of the owner thereof, such neglect or refusal 
shall be deemed and taken as embezzling under this Act. 

30. And be it further enacted, that in case any manufacturer shall make oath Manufacturers 
.before a justice of the peace that he has entrusted any linen yarn, hempen or making complaint 
cotton yarn, or the materials, tools, or apparatus for manufacturing the same, oath, justices 
to any person or persons, and that he has just cause to suspect and does suspect 

that such person is about to abscond with the same, then such justice shall liave session! 
power and authority, at his discretion, to issue his warrant requiring such 
person or persons to restore the article or thing entrusted to hizu or them, and 
in default thereof to apprehend such person or persons, and bring him or them 
before him, or some other justice of the peace for the same county ; and unless 
such person or persons shall give security for the return of the article or thing 
so entrusted to him or them within a time then mentioned, such justice shall, 
by warrant, order any constable to enter the house of such pei-son or persons, 

■and give possession of such ai-ticle or thing to the owner thei-eof, such owner 
.making such reasonable compensation for any labour expended thei-ein or there- 
upon as to such justice shall seem proper. 

I shall first lay before you some of the most important evidence I received on 
these several clauses. 

Ml*. Alexander Barklie, secretary of the Londonderry county committee, a very 
extensive manufacturer and bleacher, says, “ The practice of embezzling yarn 
prevails to a very great extent. Thera exist groceries and other shops, where 
weavers can always buy and sell their yarn, or exchange it for groceries or other 
goods. I think the law should require these shopkeepers to show where they 
obtained yarn found in their possession, and suspected of being stolen, particu- 
larly the boiled or bleached yarn. These persons all know well that the yarn 
in which they deal is embezzled.” 

Mr. John Adams, of the firm of Thomas Bennett & Co. of Ballydevitt, near 
Coleraine, says, “ The manufacturers greatly need some further protection for 
their goods when in the hands of weavers. There is a great trade cari*ied on in 
embezzled yarn, and some measures are required to check it. Persons clealino- 
in yarn should, under certain circumstances, be compelled to pi'ove whei*e they 
•obtained it.” 

Dr. Boyd, a magistrate, and sealmaster for Coleraine and Kilrea markets, 

-States, “'Ihe punishment for embezzling yarn, and purchasing it, under the 
27th section, is totally inadequate to the offence. It is merely a foi-feit of three 
times the value of the property. The difficulties of obtaining justice are also 
strangely increased in the ratio of the extent of the robbery. For instance, if 
a weaver embezzles half-a-crown’s worth of yarn, a magistrate has summary juris- 
diction fo convict him in three times that amount as a penalty ; but if he em- 
bezzles or steals a whole web, and the value is 50s., the penalty (three times that 
■amount) brings it beyond 5 1., and then justice can only be had thi*ough the 
court of the assistant bai’rister. Again, if a weaver embezzles to such an extent 
that the_ penalty wotild exceed 20 I, then the case can only be tried in one of 
Her Majesty s superior courts of law. Thus the obstacles to immediate or sum- 
mary and effective justice are increased with the amount of the robberv.” 

The clauses to which Dr. Boyd here adverts are the 32d and the 36 tli. Their 
peculiar operation was complained of by many other witnesses, some of whose 
testimony I shall hereafter recite. The clauses are as follow : 

32. And be it further enacted, that all complaints which shall be made of any Complaints where 
offence or offences committed against an}”- of the regulations or directions con- penalty does not 
tamed in this Act, the penalty or forfeiture in respect whereof shall not exceed may be 

m amount or value the sum of five pounds, shall and may be heard by any a chi f 

•one justice of tlze peace acting within his jurisdiction, or by the chief niagisti'ate inagistnue'of 

^•‘^9’ 4 x 2 of town. 
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of any town presiding in his court in such town ; and for that purpose such 
iustice or magistrate shall and may examine any person or persons upon oath; 
and in default of the payment of any such penalty or sum of money as shall be 
awarded by any such justice or chief magistrate by virtue of this Act upon the 
hearing of any such complaint, it shall and may be lawful for such justice or 
chief mao-istrate to levy the same, by warrant of distress under liis hand and 
seal, on and off the goods and chattels of the person liable to the payment of 
such penalty or sum of money, rendering the overplus, if any, after payment 
of the costs and expences of such distress, to such person ; and m case no 
sufficient distress shall be found, then to commit such person to gaol or to the 
house of con-ection for any period not exceeding one calendar month, unless 
such iienalty or sum of money shall be sooner paid. ^ ^ . 

36. And be it further enacted, that all penalties and forfeitures incurred 
under any clause or article in this Act, exceeding in amount or value five 
pounds, and not exceeding in amount or value twenty pounds, shall and^ may 
be sued for and recovered by any person who will sue for the same, by civil bill 
before the assistant barrister of the county in which the penalty or forfeiture 
shall have been incurred ; and' that all such penalties and forfeitures exceeding 
in amount or value twenty pounds, shall and may be sued for and recovered by 
any person who will sue for the same by suit or action at law, or by bill, plaint, 
or information in any of His Majesty’s Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
or Exchequer in Ireland, wherein no essoign, protection, nor wager of jaw, 
nor more than one imparlance, shall be allowed; and that in all such actions, 
suits, or prosecutions which shall be brought or prosecuted for recovery of such 
forfeitures or- penalties, the venue shall be laid in the county, or in the county 
of the city, or the county of the town wherein such forfeitures or penalties were 
incurred, and in none other. ^ 

Dr. Boyd continues : “ The Act is moreover defective in the 14 days notice 
required, by the 29th section, to be given a weaver to bring in the materials 
entrusted to him. If he fails in doing so, the justice can then issue his warrant 
against the goods of the weaver. Perhaps it is found that he has none. At all 
events he must get a return from the constable to this effect, before he is at 
liberty to’ issue another waiTant to take the offender into custody. Then if life 
finds him after all this delay, which is so much time given^him to get off, the 
punishment is but one calendar month’s imprisonment without hard labour, 
unless the penalties (three times the value) be sooner paid. 

“ I have also had cases in which the lengths have been stamped upon the 
webs by the weavers themselves, as forgeries of the sealmaster s stamp, so as to 
make the webs appear and pass for 52 yards, when in fact and in truth they 
would not measure more than from 49 to 51 yards. There is no clause in the 
Act to meet these cases. I prosecuted some parties successfully, but it was lender 
the common law statute of frauds, at a cost of several pounds. I was compelled 
to take the case by indictment to the general quarter sessions. More summary 
justice is what is required. The powers of the 19th section, if extended to 
persons putting on false lengths, would meet such cases as the above. These 
are the principal defects which I have noticed in the Act.” 

Mr. George Barklie, of Mullamore, says, “ There seems to be a want qi some 
more summary method of punishing persons found with stolen yarn or linen m 
their possession.” , 

Mr. Samuel Smith, an extensive manufacturer at Londonderry, says, I would 
strongly urge the importance of further legislative protection being given to the 
property of manufacturers entrusted to the weavers. At present the^ means 01 
checking embezzlement are found quite inadequate to the suppression of the 
offence. The delays in getting in work are most injurious, and the most secure 
remedy would be to place some extended and summary powers in the hands oi 
one magistrate. It would also be desirable to frame further enactments for the 
punishment of persons receiving or purchasing stolen or embezzled materials. 
The law as it stands is very defective on this point.” 

Messrs. 'William Orr & Sons, of Loughgall, near Armagh, say, “Further 
security is required to enable manufacturers to recover property entrusted to 
weavers. At present the law is very defective on that point. A petition to 
Parliament on this subject was got up some Ruie ago by tbe manufacturers and 
bleachers attending Armagh market, but it was not, I think, ultimately pre- 
sented. A a-reat deal of embezzled yarn is sold at Armagh, and is a great 
® injury 
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injury to trade. It is often given, in grocers’ and spirit shops, in exchange for Linen Manufacture 
goods or spirits. The extent of this trade is notorious.” _ of Ireland. 

Mr. AVilliain Kirk, of Annvale, near Ready, states, “ I believe tliat there is a Report of 

good deal of the yarn embezzled which is given out to be woven, and that the R. M.Muggeridge* 
quality of the article is deteriorated in consequence. The presentlaw does not give 
an adequate facility to master manufactui-ers for the recovery of property entrusted 
to weavers. I think the power of justices at petty sessions should be increased 
(see sec. 33 ) from one month, to not less than one, nor more than six mouths’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour.” 

Mr. Joseph M‘Kee, of Millview, county Armagh, says, “ I consider there is 
a great dead of embezzlement of yarn by weavers, winders, and their families. 

The present law is not sufficient to check the buying and selling of stolen yarns. 

I would recommend imprisonment at hard labour instead of the present law, for 
ail persons that would buy or sell stolen yarns, or have them in their possession, 
it not being the poorer part of the community that deal in these stolen goods, 
but persons that can well pay the fine when convicted, and who resume their 
old course the next day. Nearly all the complaints and convictions that I ever 
knew of for buying or selling stolen yarn, were against the proprietors of 
whisky shops, or country grocers. When they are convicted, the fine is nothing 
in comparison to what they make by dealing in these stolen goods. They do 
not consider it a shame to be fined ; where imprisonment, in my opinion, would 
nearly put a stop to it altogether. 

Mr. John Crouch, linen manufacturer, Belfast, says, “ On Saturday last, a 
bleacher purchased from me four pieces. The previous day he had bought 
one piece of the same article from a weaver, who makes his own goods, at 10 d'. 
a yard less than he bought it of me. The materials must have been im- 
properly obtained, as the price got for it was less than the first cost of the 
materials honestly purchased, I have been told that there is a regular system 
of purchasing stolen linen yarn, and selling it to weavers who make up their own 
goods. The practice is for the small manufacturer, who has from two to six 
looms employed, to purchase warp honestly, and then to weft his goods with 
stolen materials. I do not think that, at present, the system is carried on to an 
extent gi*eatly to affect prices, but it will do so, if not checked. It is latterly 
increasing very much.” 

Mr. James Murland of Castlewellan, states, “ I have not a doubt that the 
manufacturer loses a good deal of the weft yarns intrusted to the weavers, which 
operates against the honest tradesman, as, in consequence of the embezzlement of 
weft, manufacturers have to establish lower prices for weaving, as a prudent 
manufacturer must calculate to have a profit beyond the loss he sustains by 
these petty thefts. It is extremely difficult at the present time to punisli the 
buyers of embezzled yarn, in consequence of the manufacturers not being able 
to identify their property. I think an Act to oblige persons to account for how 
boiled yam came into their possession would be of great use, as, in every place 
where there are weavers employed, there are jjersons who will receive, at an 
under value, odd hanks of yarn stolen from the manufacturers, and yet ^ these 
people cannot be punished. At one time there was a law of the same kind to 
protect bleachers ; persons having linen in an unfinished state, had to account 
how it came into their possession, or suffer a penalty.” 

Walter Malony, esq., the resident magistrate for the Belfast district, says, on 
this subject, “The Linen Act applies to the cotton trade only from the 27 th 
section. There the words ‘ cotton yarn’ are introduced,, which, in some mea- 
sure, applies it to that branch of trade. Under this section, any person ‘selling, 
pawning, or embezzling,’ any kind of yarn, tools, or apparatus, with which they 
are entrusted, are liable to a penalty of three times the value of the same. In 
the recovery of that penalty, the greater the amount of robbery a manufacturer 
sustains, the greater is the difficulty of obtaining the punishment of the indi- 
vidual robbing him. Any sura under 5 /. is recoverable in a summary manner 
before the magistrate. If between 5 ?. and 20 Z., the proceeding must be by civil 
bill. If 5 1 . cannot be levied, there is alternative punishment by imprisonment 
for a month ; but if the 5 /. be exceeded, and there are no goods to distrain 
upon, there is no alternative punishment by imprisonment. If the amount of 
robbery or embezzlement exceed 20 /., the cause can only be determined in the 

0.29. 4x3 superior 
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Linen Manufacture superior courts in. Dublin. The same section of the Act applies also to the 
of Ireland. receiver of this property, so stolen. I have heard it frequently alleged in Bel- 

“ „ fast, that a great traffic is carried on in stolen yarn ; but the difficulty of putting 

K. M Mnggeridge, it down is, that it is next to impossible to identify ^the yam so stolen. A man 
Esq. who has been robbed may know very well where his yarn has been carried, but 
the owner would not take upon himself to swear that the yarn was his. ^ You 
might as 'well expect a man to swear to potatoes. As to a man being required to 
prove how he got possession of yarn alleged to be stolen, there is a precedent 
under Mr. Peel’s Act (the Timber Act), whereby a man having fresh timber in 
his possession is compelled to show how he became possessed of it. It a person 
made oath that he liad been robbed of yarn, and that he suspected a particular 
individual to be in possession of it, 1 should think if the magistrate granted a search 
warrant, and yarn was found in the possession of this individual, answering in 
quality and quantity to that stolen, that he might be required, without unfair inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject, to show how he came into possession of it.” 

Mr. Malony has paid great attention to the laws affecting the manufactures of 
Ireland, and particidarly to those regulating the complaints, &c. between masters 
and workmen. His services and exertions will be brought more fully before 
you, when I come to treat on the cotton trade of Belfast. 

Having recommended that the office of sealmaster be abolished, and that 
the appointment of inspectors be vested in other hands, I propose to deprive the 
linen committees of counties of the patronage they possess, and thereby remove, 
I think, the only ground on which their continued existence could be regarded as 
either useful or desirable. 

Though numbering among their members many persons of high respectability 
and great intelligence, their powers of usefulness are so limited, and the scope of 
their duties so circumscribed, their meetings for purposes of business so rare, 
and, when held, ordinarily so thinly attended except on special occasions, when 
patronage is to be exercised, that I am satisfied no well grounded opposition to 
their dissolution could be offered, even from the committees themselves, if the 
appointments which they are now directed to make, of the sealmasters and 
inspectors, were abrogated, or elsewhere vested. I have therefore no hesita- 
tion IN RECOMMENDING, THAT THE POWER AND AUTHORITY OF THE LoRD LIEU- 
TENANT OF Ireland, to appoint Linen Committees of Counties in which the 
Manufacture of Linen is carried on, be annulled, and such Committees 
abolished. 

It remains for me to lay before you a draft of the Act I propose to substi- 
tute in lieu of the present statutory regulations*. Before doing. so, however, I 
must disclaim being regarded as following the bent of my personal opinions or 
impressions. These would lead me simply and unequivocally to urge the entire 
repeal of the Act regulating the linen manufacture of Ireland, and to leave the 
manufacture of that country to the same freedom from legislative restraint 
enjoyed by the rival manufactures of England and Scotland, and •wdiich, in the 
case of the latter especially, I have showm to have been conducive to such advan- 
tageous results. 

I must not however disguise from you, that these views are not generally 
entertained by “ the trade” in Ireland ; and that the great portion of this 
body still look to legislative regulation as essential to the well-being and protec- 
tion of their interests. 

(*Vide Appendix, page 731.) 
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LINEN MANUFACTURE, IRELAND. 



Part III. — Condition of Persons engaged in it. 

In proceeding to the consideration of the condition of the linen-weavers of 
Ireland, embraced within the circuit of my inspection, it will be desirable to 
divide them into four classes, and to remark on each separately. 

1 . Weavers working on their own account, or, as it is technically ex- 

pressed, for the market, and occuj^ying, besides, small holdings of 
land. 

2 . Cottier weavers, working for manufacturers without possessing land. 

3 . Weavers working for manufacturers, and having land. 

4 . Weavers working for manufacturers in weaving-shops or factories. 

The first of these classes, 40 years ago, formed almost the exclusive producers 
of linen cloth in Ireland. They still form a considerable body in the province 
of Ulster, more especially in the districts around the markets of Ballymena, 
Ballymoney, and Coleraine, which are noted for the sale of the finest qualities of 
linen. They usually possess from one to three looms, and their holdings of land 
vary from one to seven or eight acres. In the winter season, and in those periods 
of the year which aiford cessation from agricultural occupation, the loom is 
resorted to for employment. The weaver either grows and prepares his own 
yarn, or purchases it, and when converted into cloth carries his web to the 
market, and disposes of it to the merchant or bleacher, for whatever may be the 
market price of the day. 

To enable the Board clearly to understand the mode in which this business is 
carried on, it may be desirable to afford a brief graphical description of an Irish 
linen-market. The markets are ordinarily held either in the common market- 
place, as at Coleraine; in the street, as at most places; in an inclosed yard, as 
in Derry and Armagh, or in a covered building specially appointed for the 
purpose, as at Drogheda. 

When a linen-market commences, the buyers each stand upon separate stools, 
or benches, elevated about two feet from the ground, with a table before each of 
them from five to seven feet in length, and from two to four feet in breadth. On 
the fi'onts of these tables the names of the individual or firm occupying them, 
is occasionally painted. The weavers, each bearing their webs, or pieces of 
linen, crowd round these buyers, and present them on the tables for their inspec- 
tion and purchase. Each piece of linen is now, by Act of Parliament (Linen 
Act, sec. 6 ), exposed for sale in open folds, so that the purchaser may judge of 
its quality throughout, the former practice being to present it tied round closely, 
so as to prevent minute inspection ; and the buyer, after an apparent very hasty 
examination asks, “What will buy this web?” “ I 5 . 9.hd.” perhaps is the 
reply, meaning that_ sum per yard. “ I should think so,” says the buyer, 
“ and a deal less; will l 5 . l d. buy it?” “ Sorrow one of me will let it go 
for the likes 0 that,” says the seller. “ Take it away then,” is the hasty 
response. The weaver does so, and carries it to the next buyer’s table, where 
something like the same colloquy takes place. By the time he has gone through 
this ceremony at three or four tables, he knows pretty well what is the day’s 
market price of his^ web, and he then disposes of it to the buyer who has offered 
him the highest price. The purchaser then marks with a pen or pencil, on the 
outside fold, his initials or signature, and the rate per yard at which the weaver 
consents to sell, and he to buy it. 

Every regular buyer has some house or place (very frequently a public-house) 
to which all the weavers from whom he has purchased webs in the course of the 

®'^9* 4 x 4 market 
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Linen Mannfncinre market carry them, and receive payment in ready money the same afternoon. 
ofSand' Twopence is dedncted from the amount of each web from the seller, to pay the 

purchaser’s rent of this paving-house, and is known m the trade as the house 

twopence.” This, with the sealmaster’s fee of 2 d., is a deduction of 4 d. for each 
web, to which the large manufacturers are not subjected ■. 

It would seem, from the above method of transaeting his business that^ the 
linen- weaver of Ireland, who is working on his own account, has the fairest 
opportunity of obtaining at all times the market value of his labour. By selecting 
and purchasing his own materials at as cheap a rate as he can, and by subse- 
quent working them up into cloth, in his own way, and at his own convenience, 
and afterwards carrying his web to a public market, where there will usually 
exist adequate competition among purchasers to prevent undue advantage being 
taken of him, he appears to occupy as fair a position as can be expected.^ It may 
also be stated, that there are now few districts in the province of Ulster m which 
there are not found manufacturers who deliver out materials to be woven into 
cloth at a fixed rate per web, or per yard. A weaver may always ascertain (for 
it is matter of notoriety usually) what rate any particular manufacturer is 
paying for the various sorts of goods he is engaged in producing ; and if he finds 
hpon calculation of the time occupied in weaving a web of any given set, and 
the rate of wages paid for it, that he could earn more by weaving for a manu- 
facturer than for himself, he has the opportunity of taking out such work. 
Again, those weavers who ordinarily weave for manufacturers, may, whenever 
refused work by their employers, obtain materials, and weave a web on theii 
own account, and dispose of it for what it will fetch in the public market , thus 
being at all times within the reach of employment, though, of course, at vaiied 
rates of remuneration for his labour. 

The above view, however, of the condition of the market weaver must be 
regarded as presented in the most advantageous light, because it must be remem- 
bered that the remuneration of this class of weavers is governed solely by prices. 
The balance between the comparative cost of the materials he uses in prepaiing 
his web, and the market value or selling price of it when finished, is the exact 
sum left as the recompense or reward of his own labour. 

These prices are constantly fluctuating, and as frequently influenced by many 
causes beyond his control. Scarcity of demand, or excess of supply ; dearness 
of materials, or cheapness of labour; the resort of the capitalist, or wholesale 
produeer, to distant and cheaper markets for the purchase of his raw or pie- 
pared material, inaccessible, and probably even unknown to the rural weavei, are 
Lch, and alike, governing causes of the amount he can obtain for his exertions, 
for at whatever rate the large manufacturer, who purchases his yarn wholesale 
at long credit, of the best qualities, and at the best market t, who can 1™^ 
to be wove into cloth at the places where, from any causes, labour is lowest and 
who, besides, possesses every advantage which cultivated skill or ingenuity can 
afford,— at whatever price such a person can bring a piece of linen of a given 
quality into the market, the country weaver can only meet or compete with him 
there by accepting the same terms. Competition thus engendered and assisted, 
often operates most disastrously on the interests of the weaver who frequently 
finds that, when he brings his web into the market for sa.le, after the fortnight 
or three weeks’ labour which he has spent in producing it, he can obtain for it 
little more than the cost, to him, of the materials comprised in it, or such an 
addition as leaves Isis labour most inadequately recompensed. 

Already the advantages of concentrated capital, and ingenuity and enterprise, 
over the isolated efforts of the lowly and industrious rural weaver, are rapidly 
developing themselves in Ireland, and day by day are transp anting the loom 
from the cabin of the cottier to the factory or weaving-shop of the ma^mfacturer. 



• Tlie total dedaetloos from the poorer class ot weavers on these heads, is estimated to amount 

*° t ThVttrmro'f tholSdi”^ yarn merchants at Leeds are six months’ credit. Eenyon & Co.'s 
termraw ‘‘“ayment in foor'monthi from date of invoice b, bill on London at •»». »t “ ^ 

allowed for earlier paymenl at the rate ot five per cent, per annain, or charged at this rate, .f “-iMw 

Messrs Hives & Atkinson’s terms, “ Payment m a two months banker s bill at four months Irom date o 

invoice or disconnl allowed at six per cent, per annum for anticipated payment. Interest nbaige 
five per cent, per annum for over credit.” Messrs. Mnrslioll’s are nearly similar. 
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Throughout tlie counties of Down, Antrim, Derry and Armagh, many thousand Manufacture 
weavers, formerly weaving for the market, axe now in the regular employ of 
manufacturers, and though they still retain their looms, have no property in the Report of 
materials in them. Almost all of those who yet continue weaving on their own R. M. Muggeridge, 
account, combine the character of small farmers, and retain the loom as an 
auxiliary to their agricultural operations*. 

These are frequently occupied, first by one member of the family, and then 
by another, as leisure from other pursuits or inclination admit ; and their com- 
paratively small and inadequate earnings are so seasonable and valuable an 
addition to the domestic resources of the household, as to place them beyond the 
verge of absolute penury or want. • 

It will be obvious to the Board, that means thus acquired, and necessarily so 
constantly fluctuating in their amount, and on which the demands for support 
or assistance are as varied as the numbers, and other extraneous resources, of 
the family, prevent anything like an accurate scale being prepared of what would 
be the average earnings by the looms of families thus circumstanced. I sub- 
join the evidence of an extensive employer in the county Down, which shows the 
highest alleged rate of earnings I met with. It is that of an exporting house 
engaged in the manufacture of the finest qualities of linens. You may judge 
of the redundancy of labour there from the fact of 700 weavers working with- 
out any stipulated rates of wages ; and from Mr. Murland’s statement, that 
, he is erecting spinning machinery w’-’.ch will give employment to 400 or 500 
additional hands, which he considers the neighbourhood will readily supply. 

Mr. James Murland, of Annesborough, Castlewellan, examined: — “lam a 
linen yarn spinner, bleacher, and manufacturer. I have been engaged in the 
linen business near 40 years, and about 14 of this in manufacturing. I am now 
employing about 700 hand-loom weavers. They are of all ages and sexes, and 
about two-thirds would be able-bodied men. They all weave at their own houses 
and find their own looms and gearing. We make from the coarsest to the finest 
linens made : from 5®“ to 25“’s, all varieties of lengths and breadths. Our 
^ wages would vary according to the quality of the article made. We deliver out 
a ticket mth our work to the weaver in the following form : — 

lbs. oz. 

No. 24 Hd. 5 8 

Breadth 34J In. 65 Weft. 4 8 

No wages promised. Weaving paid according to the manner the work is executed. Four 
weeks allowed for working; if more, 2d. per day will be taken off the wages. Tallow must 
not be used in dressing ; and if candle grease, or oil from spindle, be on the linen, there 
will be a heavy fine. 

August 21, 1838. J. Murland. 

We 



* I found it extremely difficult to obtain any correct estimate of the falling off of the quantities of 
linen sold in the several public mai-kets. With the exception of Ballymena, Ballymoney, and Cole- 
raine, almost every market was admitted to have greatly declined. At Londonderry I obtained the 
subjoined Return, which may be relied on for accuracy. 



• A Return of the Linen sold in the Market of Londonderry. 



LINEN. 


YEARS. 


l8io 


1820 


1830 


1832 1 


1S33 


1S3+ 


1835 * 


1836 


1837 


To Oct. 
24, 1838 


Number of Webs - 


29432 


22,184 


20,633 , 


16,721 


18,660 


16 , 957 


ji 4,427 


14.645 1 


10,460 


9.65S 



Londonderry, Cumber Clanag, "I Kagh H. Handcoclc. 

26 October 1838. ) 



0.29. 
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Linen Manuracture “ We never promise wages, but pay according to the manner in which the work 
of Ireland. is executed. We have never been summoned by a weaver before the magistrates. 

The averao'e earnings of the whole of our weavers would be from 6 s. to 7 s. weekly, 

u ? idee from which must be deducted the winding of the weft, which however is usually 

Esq.^ ’done by members of their own families. Some of our weavers will earn aa 
much as 105. to 12 5. ; many earn 10 s. t,* i o 

“ The majority of our weavers live in the country, and at least two-thirds of 
them have small holdings of land or good gardens. At harvest and seed time 
we give out less work than at other times. We do not complain of not getting 
in our work in the time specified on the ticket. Out of the 700 weavers, not 
20 are now behind time. We impose a fine of 2 d. per day for delay, and in- 
variably enforce it unless the weaver produce a doctor’s or a clergyman’s certificate- 
satisfactorily accounting for the delay. This practice we have found quite as 
beneficial to the weaver as to ourselves, and it is not at all complained of. We 
never find difficulty in getting weavers, but latterly they have been more in 
demand. I have never heard them make any reference to this commission, nor- 
do I think they are aware generally of its existence. If they were, 1 do not 
think they would have or make any complaints, as I never knew the trade more 
even, or more healthy than at present. There will always exist the embezzle- 
ment of weft as long as weavers work at their own houses, but we think that we 
are better off in that respect than employers in_ many other places. We also 
employ about 300 hands in our spinning establishment by power. The power- 
is both water and steam. The dimensions of our water-wheel are 50 ft. 6 in. 
diameter with 10 feet fall. We estimate it from 140 to 160 horse power. We 
have not any difficulty in getting hands for our factory above 13 years 
of age. None are working short time under the Factory Act. A few 
of the factory hands are the children of our hand-loom weavers. They- 
will earn from 2 5 . 6d. to 6 5. weekly. Girls at 17, if working steadily, will 
make, under us, about 4 s. weekly at the hand-loom. We take in cloth twice in 
the week at home, and twice at Kilkeele. We pay entirely in money, and have 
no barter or shop account. We never make any advances to our weavers, or 
pay for the work before it is brought home. There was an employer in this 
neighbourhood who advanced money on the work before it was finished, but he 
failed some time back, and his weavers owed him a considerable sum,. Con- 
trasting the respectable industrious weaver with the sanie class of agricultural 
labourer, the weaver would be in the best situation. The general average of 
agricultural wages about here is 4 5 . 7 id. to 5 5 . 6d. weekly. 5 s. 6 d. is called 
gentlemen’s wages. We pay that rate ourselves. Within the last five years the 
number of hand-loom weavers has increased in this neighbourhood. Many new 
looms have been made, and all are now engaged. Our regular weavers get con- 
stant employment from us. We are adding to our establishment for spinning,- 
and when the machinery is got into it we shall probably employ 400 or 500 
additional hands. We anticipate that the neighbourhood will supply our wants. 
We are in a perfectly tranquil state, and consider person and property more 
secure here than in England. 

“I have built a school-house on my own premises, under the patronage of the 
National Board. The master receives 8 /. and the mistress 6l. salary. I give 
them besides a free house and garden, and five guineas annually. The scholai's- 
pay 1 cZ. a week. There are 44 boys and 33 girls now educating. Manj^ of them 
are the children of persons in our employ, and the school is open to children of 
all denominations, and there is a good feeling between all.” 

The next class of linen-weavers whose condition I propose to examine, are, 

2. Cottier weavers, working for manufacturers, and not possessing land. 

These form now the largest class of weavers in Ireland, and are of a very 
mixed character ; among them are many persons who formerly were in the first 
class, that is, of weavers who wove on tlieir own account for the market, but 
finding it impracticable to compete with the larger manufacturers, for the-' 
reasons I have already adduced, or less remunerative than working for them, 
have abandoned the market, and now regularly weave for employers. Others - 
of them are a class of young men, who, under the parental roof or elsewhere, 
have acquired a knowledge of weaving, but do not possess a capital (small 
though its requisite amount) adequate to the purchase of materials to enable - 
them to weave on their own account. 
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The condition of this class also partakes of nearly as much variety as the 
•first class, and is influenced by almost as many causes. Where a family has 
two or three looms, and is woi-king- under a master who gives them pretty con- 
stant employment, and furnishes them with materials of a fair qualit}’-, their 
condition will be good and comfortable. Others again, who have but one loom 
and who are employed on coarse or heavy work, ordinarily the lowest paid, 
with perhaps four or five children to maintain, each too young to earn anything, 
w'ill be found in the most abject state of misery and distress. 

Between these two extremes, there is every intermediate stage in the relative 
•condition of the weavers. I subjoin some of the principal evidence received on 
this part of the subject, which 1 have selected in order to illustrate the great 
diversity of condition existing, and as bearing on the several states of each 
description. In some instances I have given the testimony of the employers ; 
in others, that of the operatives. The former speak generally of the money 
-amount of wages they pay ; the latter can best explain and feel the extent of the 
social or domestic claims upon these amounts, and how far they are adequate 
to meet or alleviate them. 

Jonathan Richardson, esq., examined. — I am senior partner in the firm of 
Richardson & Smith, of Londonderry ; we are linen manufacturers and bleachers, 
the latter carried on under the name of T. & J. Richardson ; we are employing 
about 1,080 weavers at present. Our average number would be 1 , 000 . We 
prepare the yarn, and have about 150 other persons employed in this operation ; 
we make from 0 ““ to 28®“ varied breadths, 7/8, 4/4, 5/4 and 12/4 light and strong. 
The 12/4 is the sheeting without seam. 

The average earnings of our weavers would be 6 s. weekly, clear of deduc- 
tions ; the average number of looms possessed, by each family, from one and a 
half to two each. About one-fourth of our weavers have small farms, the re- 
mainder are cottiers; they usually w^eave the whole year, except in spring and 
autumn ; at the former season they go for cropping and turf-cutting, and in the 
latter for harvest and potato digging ; the time would vary from three to five 
weeks each, according to the inclemency or otherwise of the season ; the average 
time in which a web might be made w'ould be three weeks, but our weavers 
would take five, which we consider less time than is usually taken by other per- 
sons’ weavers. Comparing the present with the past condition of the weaver, 

I think that he is in a more comfortable and independent situation than he was. 
Some years ago (about 12 ), a class of men existed in this country, who had a 
•capital of about 500 /. to 1,000 1. ; these men w'ould purchase up the yarn, boil 
it, and sell it out to the weavers at exorbitant profit, generally on credit till the 
web was wove and sold in the public market. If prices were down, the weaver 
would get very little for his labour. At that time there were no manufacturers 
in this country, except the damask manufacture of Messrs. Colston of Lisburn, 
and perhaps a few others of inferior note, who were carrying on tlieir business 
by giving out yarn and taking in the cloth. That system was introduced at 
Lisburn about 12 years ago, and has since been gradually and is now extensively 
followed ; I think this system more beneficial to the weaver than the former 
one ; I judge so from the fact, that the market is now, as formerly, open to the 
weaver ; he can buy his yai'n if he prefer it, and manufacture on his own account, 
but we find at all times that we can get more weavers than we want. In almost 
every district there is an agent or seller of yarn, who would supply the weavers 
on credit, if they found it more advantageous to manufacture for themselves, and 
sell in the public market. I consider t& introduction of mill-spinning into this 
country the only thing that has saved our fine linen trade. We formerly had 
the coarse also, but as soon as the Scotch commenced the mill-spinning, we lost 
that coarse trade, and the fine was following it, until the introduction of mill- 
spun yarn from Leeds enabled the manufacturers in this country so to conduct 
•^d regulate their business as to retain the remnant which was still in their 
hands. They are now spinning both here and in Belfast. I was in France in 
March and April of the present year (1838). We are shipping linens and yarn 
extensively to that country. I found a great desire for increased commercial 
Jiitercourse between the two countries, and was satisfied that any measures which 
could tend to increase that feeling would be highly beneficial to Ireland. It is 
a great consuming country for linen ; all the yarns which have been spun for 
the last two years in England, Scotland and Ireland, and used to find a channel 
in the American market, have been shipped for France. 

0 - 29 . 4 Y 2 Jo/tr. 
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Liuen Manufacture John Duff, tomland Augliaiileague, Laghoi-e parish, coimty Armagh.— 
of Ireland. I am a weaTCr, and have been so for nearly 40 years. The weavers gmorally are 

' so poor that they cannot weave for the market as they formerly did, but are 

R M^teeridse compelled to take work from the' mannfactnrers at whatever they can get 

E. M. Muggendge, ^ mannfacturers m this part of the country, and 

■ they paid good prices. I think this increase of manufacturers has^ very much 

lessened the earnings of the poor; it has also produced a competition among 
them which reduced prices, and with it wages ; it has also deteriorated the quality 
of the goods. If a poor man has a shed or hovel to live in, he must pay for it 
weekly, and to do so he must work at whatever prices he can get. The poverty 
of the people, and their numbers, always places it m the hands of the masters 
to pay what they please ; a man can do nothing for himself ; a 12 takes a inan 
six or eight days to weave with a hand-shuttle, hut rather less with the uy- 
shuttle. The majority now use the fly-shuttle. About Laghore they make from 
3*" to 5'", and earn from 2 s. downwards weekly ; about 6 d. a set would be the 
average rate of weaving, but rather more as you get to the higher numbers. 
Great loss has been sustained by the weavers’ families being thrown idle, owing 
to the substitution of the mill yarn. Formerly a hand spinner would get iid. 
to id. a. hank for spinning, and now they have about lid. arid, at the outside 
a hank where they got it to do, but that is seldom the case now. ^ I buy hand- 
spun in this market, and give from 16tf. to isd. for the best kind, yt is to 
be got from 3d. a hank to 4Jd. The machinery nas thrown our families idle. 
The average earnings of all our weavers would not exceed Ss.ed.a week, and 
that is with an attendant as winder. The old weavers were fornierly bound as 
apprentices, generally for three years ; at present there is no binding by inden- 
ture in this Neighbourhood. All girls of 13 to 15 years of age hereabout are 
weavers, and have nothing else to do ; their wheels are now thrown by. It 
would be desirable to make provision for apprenticeship in the weaving trade ; 
it would give better workmen. . 

Henrv Adams, examined.— I am a linen-weaver residing at Coleraine; 1 
work on my own account ; I bought my last warp (mill-spun) at the warehouse 
and my weft in the market. The last web I made was a 15 7/8 wide, and 
52 yards long. I had 12i spangle of yam for weft, at an average of 21 d. 
per spangle. I had 11 spangle and 1 hank of mill-spun yarn for warp, at 2 s.; 
these were both of fine qualities. Having got my yarn, I next purchase 8 lbs. 
of kelp for boiling, that would cost led.; 14 lbs. of mango, for whitening, at 
1 d, a pound, 14 d. ; 5 lb. of black soap for bleaching, at 4 d., 20 d.; flom for 
dressing and tallow would cost 8 d. ; there would then be the firing for boiling, 
say 1 s These are expenses belonging to the web before we sit down to wind. 
There wonld be then the attendance of a person upon these several processes tor 
at least a week. Then a person a day and a half to wind it. The weaving 
would take three weeks close work. With the weeks preparation, that would 
be a month’s labour for the adult. Besides this, he would require one of the 
younger branches of the family for the three weeks he was weaving to wind the 
hveft. I sold that piece in the market at Is. 3d. a yard, which was 3 /. 5 s. 
The 4d. deducted for the sealmaster and “the house,” reduces it to 3/. 4s. 8d., 
and the expenses as above amount in total to 51 leaving cleai^ u 

13s. ?>%d. for labour, and to maintain my family. I have a wile and eiglit 
children, all healthy and stout, to maintain. Where one \veaver earns as 
much as I do, many weavers earn less. My reason for using mill-yarn at all is, 
that the countiy-spun yam is now so badly woven, owing to benig so badly 
remunerated, that incompetent persons only are set to spin it ; it olten brea s a 
weaver’s heart to work it. I would do (weave) two pieces with miU-spun yarn, 
to one I could weave with the hand-spun. We can get 17 hank mill-spun yarn, 
which here we could not get at all by hand. One winder could wind as much 
mill-spun yarn as two winders could wind of the hand-spun. The colour is 
also very superior. Ireland was never so full of linen weavers as she is at this 
moment That greatly tends to reduce wages and to fill the market wuth cloth, 

- which has reduced prices and wages. We never made goods so excellent m 
quality as at present, and yet prices of fine linen, 18 are from 10 d. to 11 a. 
a yard down since June and July. What was then 2 s. 4 d. to 2 s. 5 rf. is now 
but 1 s. 6 The reason may be, that the season for bleaching is over, ihe 
fine linen cannot be exposed as in the summer months, for fear of getting toim 
by the wind. Many good weavers have sought shelter in the western ^lores oi 
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America, and at this very day there are hundreds who would not take three Linen Manufacture 
hours to consider it, were there shipping provided to take them out, as in 1826. of Ireland. 

No man can be of any use to himself, or to others, as a weaver, unless he serves „ — “ 
an apprenticeship to the trade. No man could take up weaving without a r. m. Muggeridge, 
year’s training. Every child of a weaver is put upon the loom. We have ' Esq. * 
excellent opportunities of educating our children in Coleraine, but cannot avail 
ourselves of them. We have to take our children to employment at the ear- 
liest age. I wove three coarse webs, I have heard my father say, before I 
was 12 years of age. There is no binding by regular indentures of apprentice- 
ship now. It is fathers putting their children on to the looms that adds so greatly 
to the numbers. There can be no doubt it would be beneficial to require previous 
apprenticeship. Anything that diminishes the numbers would be desirable ; it 
would bring the trade into a wholesome state ; the work would be better done, 
and better prices could be afforded than at present. I went out to Canada in 
1837 ; I sailed the 7th of May, from Londonderry, in the ship Atlantic; I 
paid my own passage, and left my family at home in Ireland. I wanted to 
see the country ; whether it was good for a poor man to go to or not. I landed 
at Quebec lOtli of June, and from thence went to Toronto, in Upper Canada. 

I'met with many weavers who had gone from this country. I remained for 10 
weeks at Toronto, employed ail the time, and then went over to Lake Simco, 

I found very many English settlers at Toronto, and all up that country, the 
greatest part of whom had been sent out by the English Poor-law Commissioners. 

It would be a great blessing if the new Poor-law Commissioners for Ireland 
would do as well as the Poor-law Commissioners for England have done, and 
send some of the poor out to Canada ; I am sure thousands would gladly accept 
of such an offer. I found the English poor (pauper) settlers fast clearing their own 
pieces of land ; they will clear about eight acres in the winter season, when 
work is not to be had generally for wages, as in the summer months. I went to 
most of the houses of the Enghsh settlers ; they were comfortable and cleanly. 

I never saw one that had not a boarded floor, and hereabouts one never sees one 
that has. Many good, loyal men, and faithful subjects of Queen Victoria, 
would most cheerfully go out to Canada if offered to them. I was alarmed at 
the rebellion which was just commencing, and that only ; and a desire again to 
see my family, all of whom I had left behind, induced me to come home. I 
would very thankfully embrace the opportunity of going out again if offered to 
me, and so would my family. I never had illness of any sort the whole time I 
was out. I regard (Canada as a good country for poor people ; they should be 
maintained for the first year after landing, and then tliey would do well ; that 
was done by those who were sent out in 1826-26; they had five quarters 
victualling and tools. The same I found was done by the Dutch settlers who 
were located beyond Lake Simco ; they were also victualled for a season, but I 
cannot say how long. I could instance many cases, had I time, of the most 
astonishing success of emigrants, and of the comforts they enjoy. 

John Adams, Esq., examined. — I belong to the firm of Messrs. Thomas, 

Bennett & Co., of Ballydevith, Bleach Green. In the neighbourhood of Cole- 
raine, county Derry, the reed is on 37 inches. In the county Down, the county 
Armagh, and part of Antrim, it is on 40 inches. This will show a difference of 
nearly one-tenth (if 36 inches, instead of 37, it would be exactly one-tenth), 
making the Coleraine 9“ nearly equal in fin> ness to the coimty Down, and 
Armagh 10“ and our 18“ to their 20“. This is important to bear in mind in 
computing the relative amount of wages paid in the two districts. I think 5 s. 
a week would be a fair calculation for the average earnings of our weavers per 
loom, that is clear of all deductions, and assuming that they do a fair week’s 
work. In the fine sorts, they would make more and in the coarser lower. The 
latter work is mostly done by weavers and apprentices ; there are many weavers’ 
apprentices in this neighbourhood, but they are seldom, if ever now, regularly 
bound by indenture. Some give all their earnings for a given time to the per- 
son who teaches them to weave ; others give a sum of money to be taught, 1 0 .y. 
or 205. or so. I do not regard it as any evil their not being apprenticed regu- 
larly, as if we find a bad hand, we set him to coarse work, and fine where it is 
not properly executed ; in time, they become good weavers. The fines imposed 
by manufacturers are rarely as much as the difference in value between a good 
and an indifferently wrought piece of linen sold in the public markets, and this 
the weavers know right well. Our per-centage of fines on the amount of wages 

0.29. 4 Y 3 . we 
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Li«n M.™ructu™ we pay, 1 find is 3 L 1 3 s. per 1 00 Z. ; but if the premiums beyond wages which we 
oflrelanci. give for superior work be deducted, it reduces the amount to two-and-a-lialf per 

cent. We employ upwards of 200 weavers, working on from 9 to 22 s. 

rAomas examined.— I am a weaver at Culderry, and am working for 

Messrs. Alexander and George Barklie. I have brought home to-day (12 Oct ) 
a web I had out the 6th July: I have three-and-a-half acres of land, lor which, 
with house, I pay 5 f. a year rent. I could have finished the web I In-ought home 
to-day in 14 days, though I have had it out since the 6th July. The reason of 
the delay was, 1 bought some warp and weft, and made some webs, which I 
carried to market. 1 got the materials on credit, and adopted this course to 
raise money to pay my rent. I am to get 15s. for weaving this piece which I 
did in 14 days. (This weaver was afterwards fined 2s. for the delay above 

’"^jJln'^Pel'coci, of Knockintarn, examined.— I am working for Messrs. Richard- 
son & Smith, of Largy Green, as well as my two sons, one is aged 29 and the 
other 16 last birthday. My lad at 16 is weaving a 21” 7/4, for which he is paid 
25s. per web and 2 s. Qd. premium. My lad will do it in 24 days^ regular work. 

I am on 18®* 7/8 which will take me as Tong. We work from six in the morning 
till about ten at night. It was not as easy to do work formerly as now ; the yam 
is better than it was ; hand-spinning is so badly paid, that they do not take the 
tow off it as it formerly was. The mills take it off just as it should be ; 1 bepn 
to use the mill yarn in 1827 ; I cannot get country yarn to my mind. I think it 
pays me better to work for a manufacturer than to buy my own yarn. VVe have 
it all ready to go to, and no bleaching to do or preparation. 

Robert Havimond states, the merchants will not buy our cloth made from mill- 
spun yarn ; they will if it be made of hand-spun yarn, but we cannot get that as 
cheap or work it so well as the mill-spun ; sometimes we may cheat them by 
using the mill-spun for vnrp and the hand for weft, but if they knew it, they 
would not buy it. It is very seldom done I think ; the flax is now almost aU sent 
to or bought up by the spinning mills in towns, and the country weavers find a 
difficulty in getting hand-spun yarn. A woman that would formerly make 8 a. 
a day in spinning yarn by hand, would not now make a penny a day. This has 
greatly injured the farming interests as well as the weaving. Formerly the small 
farmers all spun varn at home and wove besides. They would sow the flax and 
go through all tlie processes at home, and, by the produce of their cloth, pay their 
rents. They lived, that is maintained themselves, in the produce of their faxms. 
In consequence of the decline of this sort of union trade, with fanning, they can- 
not now pay their rents, and many of the small holdings are now in consequence 
being consolidated. I have known many such instances in my own place, and 
it is increasing every day. As a single man, I paid to one of these farmers and 
weavers 8 A a year for my board and lodging ; I had my own loom, and for the 
8/., in addition to the board, lodging and washing, the farmer’s family did my 
winding besides. Very many young single men did the same. At one time, ! 
paid but qI, a year for ail the above I have named, near Magherafelt ; theie is 
but little of this boarding going on at the present moment. It is about four 
years ago since I boarded for 6 /. I bought my own materials, and sold my own 
web. I am a single man still ; 1 could have made a good match since I came 
to this town, but my sweetheart found out that I. was a weaver, and would not 
have me. They know the weavers have not the means of keeping a wife and 
family, and no prudent lass would have one at all. When I paid 8 /. a year, 1 
could sometimes make 5 s. a day. This was about six or seven years ago, or 
perhaps eight, all by linen weaving and from hand-spun yarn; I had then two 
or three good suits of clothes and awatch in my pocket, and sometimes loZ. or 
12/. to the good ; had I ever thought of my trade coming down from 5 s. a day to 
4 s. 1 c/. a week, I should have been more prudent than I was, but I lived 
respectably, and thought myself respectable; and that I should never be unable 
to get a living ; I never thought of coming down to my present state. 

I'he third class, whose condition I propose to consider, are the weavers working 
for manufacturers, and also holding land. 

The money earnings of this class by the loom are regulated by the same scale, 
and influenced by the same causes and circumstances, as those weavers of whom 
I have treated in the last section. Their condition differs only from theirs in 
the additional benefit (if any), which they may derive from their possession of 
land. The mode of cultivation is, however, so defective in Ireland, and rents 

very 
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very frequently so Iiigli, that it is a question whether there is moi’o gain derived Lim'n Manufacture 
from the land, than there is loss by the abstraction of labour from the loom. oflrfiland. 

This part of the subject is of so much importance, and bears so directly upon the EeTort of 

condition of the greater portion of the Irish working population — indeed, it may r. m. Muggeridge, 
be said on the interests of all classes of society, that any suggestions for the cure Esq. 

of an evil of such magnitude, cannot be misplaced. It is a point to which the 
best and wisest men in Ireland have at all times, but more especially of late, 
turned their attention, as presenting one of the most efficient and ready means of 
improving the social condition of her people. 

Sir Robert Bateson, Bart., of Londonderry, is eminently entitled to honour- 
able mention, for his great exertions to promote a better system of farming in 
Ireland. The evidence I obtained from him appears so replete with sound 
practical information on this interesting subject, that I deem it my duty to sub- 
mit it to you entire. — {Vide Appendix, page 742.) 

I proceed to a consideration of the condition, &c., of the fourth class; namely, 
weavers working for manufacturers in weaving-shops or factories. 

The congregating together of weavers in wea-^ung-shops or factories is one of 
comparative recent introduction into Ireland, and at present seems to have 
taken firmer root in Belfast than in any other part of the country -which I visited. 

This system, which is exceedingly distasteful to the operatives, particularly in 
those establishments where the strictness of factory discipline is attempted to be 
enforced, is nevertheless said to possess many peculiar advantages. It is repre- 
sented — 

1st. As ensuring regularity of employment and of production. 

2 d. Comparative uniformity of quality. 

3d. As greatly preventing embezzlement or abstraction of materials. 

4th. As stimulating to, and to some extent enforcing, regular and con- 
tinuous labour, and thereby enabling the employers adopting the system 
to estimate pretty accurately the time in which they can execute a given 
order : 

All these are points of considerable importance. 

The establishments of this character are usually in the hands of persons 
extensively engaged in the manufacture, who must also possess a certain amount 
of capital. The buildings, looms, apparatus, and materials of all descriptions, 
are the property of the employer ; and as he has a direct interest in constantly 
keeping his looms employed, from which source alone the amount of his capital 
invested must derive interest and profit, he has the strongest inducement to 
afford regular employment to his workpeople in the loom-shop, apart from many 
other considerations, such as injury to the looms arid gearing from standing idle, 

&c., wffiich would lead him to constant production. By the purchase of his own 
yarn, and delivering one sort to each of his weavers, if so disposed, and superin- 
tending the weaving of it day by day, he produces an uniform quality of linen, 
which enables him to take a large order for any peculiar kind, or to push into 
any particular maiket the exact quality and description for which his advices or 
information assure him there exists a demand. Much of the evidence I received 
was conclusive of the advantages which such opportunities place in the hands of 
the manufacturers. 

Embezzlement of yarn is altogether prevented by the factory system, the 
weaver never having any in his own personal possession, that is, off the premises 
of his employer ; has no means of abstracting it but by concealing it on his 
person when quitting his work. And the commission of this offence would not 
be embezzlement but theft ; and instead of a forfeit of three times the value, the 
very inadequate penalty at present provided for the former offence, would subject 
the guilty offender to the much heavier punishment of imprisonment. The 
opportunities also of such abstraction are very considerably lessened by the 
circumstances of the workmen always being employed in the company of each 
other, and under the superintendence of a principal, or confidential servant, or 
overlooker. These considerations were frequently put forth as strong arguments 
in favour of the probable growth of this system of manufacture. • 

In all these establishments regular hours of labour are nominally insisted 
upon, and a constant disregard of them would lead to the discharge of the work- 

O-^p. 4 V 4 men. 
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Lten Man.fecture men. In some of them the hours of attendance are positively enforced by the 
of Ireland. outer doors of the workshop being kept locked during the hours of labour, and 

■ ingress and egress only being permitted at meal-times. These rather stringent 

r. regulations were much complained of by the workpeople, who, it was alleged, if 

R. M. Muggeridge, ^oXe five or ten minutes beyond the time allowed for any particular 

meal, would be kept out of their work till the time for admission after the next 
meal, and thereby perhaps lose a quarter or more of the day’s labour. The 
regulation, however, was admitted generally to be productive of regular attend- 
ance, and proportionately to increase the amount of earnings of the workpeople 
thus steadily employed. 

Of about 900 linen weavers in Belfast, nearly 700 were stated by bamuel 
M‘Kenny, deputed to give evidence on their behalf, to be working in factories, 
or loom shops. The sail-cloth weavers could average about l'^. 6 d. a day earn- 
ings ; the fine weavers the same. This witness complained that different mas- 
ters were paying different prices for the same sort of work, and all, more or 
less, he stated, made unfair’ abatements. As a remedy, he proposed the repeal 
of the corn laws, and, to give his own words, 

*' Next to the repeal of those bad laws, would be the abolition of_ those p^y 
ebullitions, such as celebrating the anniversaries of great butchers, like William 
the Conquerer, or falsely called Saints, such as St. Patrick; these promote dis- 
union among the people, and perpetuate bad laws, which oppress the people and 
keep down their industry. We could soon repeal the corn laws had we unani- 
mity, but we are divided by religious animosities, which impair the strength of 
the community. . 

“ I am friendly to a Board of Trade, but there would be great difficulties in the 
way of its operation. A demand for labour must be the sole great cause of any 
improvement in our condition. As the producers of the wealth, we should have 
a fair share of the profits of the wealth we create. As it is, it all goes to the 
manufacturer ; if prices fall, he reduces the weaver so as not to diminish his 
profits; iftheyrise he pockets all. . I receive 10 s. weekly; I take 65. 6c?.formy 
board, Is. for a newspaper and a' magazine; I have the rest for clothing. The 
people do not possess the means of moral cultivation which a wise and good 
government should give them ; knowledge ought to be free ; all taxes on litera- 
ture should be taken off; I wouldrepeal all the duties on newspapers. I^do not 
think the weavers have any means of giving their children any education. I 
often work long hours to get a book or what I may want of that sort, but if I had 
a family I must go without it. The children are not clothed in a way as other 
mechanics’ children are, and cannot attend schools as theirs’ do. If they had the 
clothing, they have not the means of education at command. I have not spent 
65 . in drink for six years, and can produce testimonials of character from all my 
employers, and yet I never have one shilling at command. If Government 
were to establish schools, there is so much religious animosity, that the plan must 
be a very liberal one to be encouraged. A plan on charity would not be as well 
received, as if every working man was placed within the power of paying for the 
education of his children, which he might be, if our old bungling laws were 
swept away, and gooa ones encouraging and fostering trade substituted in their 
stead ; nevertheless, I would prefer a Government education to none at all. The 
weavers have been so much depressed, that they really do not know the value 
of education. Had I children, I would rather give them education in any creed, 
than leave them without any. When they arrived at maturity, they could judge 
for themselves.” 

James Malcolm and Joseph M'Murray, and John O’Neill, all Belfast weavers, 
working in factories, complained of the abatements made. They estimated the 
earnings of the weavers at about 1 5 . a day clear. 

Mr. Francis 3I’’Craken, manufecturer of sail-cloth, Belfast. — I have 40 looms 
in one shop in Belfast, but only 24 employed, and men in the country. I mahe 
all numbers, from numj^r nought to number eight, the finest and the coarsest 
made. I pay for dres^ work 5 s. for a web of 40 yards, and all expenses, such 
as starch, winding, &c. ; the hands will do from one to three webs in a week ; a 
boy would do one ; any man would do two easily ; some of my very best workers 
will make three pieces. I pay 5 s. 6d. for undressed work, i would never 
employ a man that could not live on his work. Linen trade is generally poorly 
paid, but it is the fault of the weavers ; they are not industrious. Formerly the 
•iveavers got a fourth of the produce of what they made ; but now it is generally 
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paid by the piece ; I have known weavers do 30 yards of my work in a day. Linen Jlanufacture 
A good deal of my work is disposed of here, and some in America, Buenos of Ireland. 

Ayres and the West Indies. I have lately had an order from New South Wales, 

but I would not supply it, as I should have had 18 months nearly to wait for r. M^MSggeridge, 

ray money; and it is not worth my while at my time of life to scatter my pro- * ' Esq^ 

perty all over the world. I have paid the same rate of wages for the last 

30 years, whether prices were high or low ; I always give a fair rate, and never 

am guided by what others are paying. I never knew the trade as bad as it is 

at present; that is the sail-cloth manufacture. I do not get interest for my 

money now, where 1 once got a good deal more ; prices have been brought down 

and profits reduced by the competition of the Dundee manufacturers. They do 

not pay lower wages, but rather liigher ; but the way they do business is this : 

about one-half of them fail every four or five years, and are always underseliino- 

the English and Scotch. There is a good deal more scheming there than there 

is here ; they are bad materials ; the webs are thinner, and the canvas half of it 

is only fit for padding ; they pay more wages than I do, and yet can sell cheaper 

than I can make ; they neither live themselves nor let others live ; we try to 

make the best we can, and they try to make the cheapest. 

My family introduced the cotton trade into Ireland in 1778 or 1779, and made 
the first piece of cotton cloth made in Ireland. We then paid more for weaving 
the cloth than yoxi could now buy it for. We also introduced the fly -shuttle in 
this part of the country ; we began with the hand-shuttle. Cotton spinning i& 
leaving Ireland very fast. I quitted the cotton trade about 25 years ago; 1 found 
I could make no money by it. We spnn, bleached and wove all ourselves when in 
the cotton way. Formerly every weavei* bought his own yarn and his warp, made 
his web, broiight it to the Linen -hall, and earned home his money in his pocket; 
this is going out, and large manufacturers have sprung up in the place of the 
many small ones. The condition of the weaver is greatly changed for the worse ; 
the weavers have themselves to thank in a great measure ; when trade was o-ood 
formerly, and large orders were on hand, they would not work, and that brought 
in the use of machinery. The English manufacturer will always beat the 
foreigner by his supei'ior skill and industry, and capital. Wages were reduced 
in this country by the injurious operation of the old system of poor laws in 
England, and the practice of ekeing out wages out of the poor rates. A manu- 
facturer in England we will suppose paid a workman 5 s. a week, and he "ot 
another 5 s. from the poor rates ; if I was paying 10 s. or even 8 s. or 9 s., how 
was I to compete with him ; this brought down wages very mucli in this country, 
in all descriptions of trades. 

Mr. Daniel C^irrall, examined. — I am of the firm of Daniel Currall, jun. & Co., 
linen and cotton manufacturers of Belfast. We employ part of our hands in a 
factory, about 80, and the remainder in the country districts. We make in the 
factory coarse sheetings and heavy drills ; in the country 4-4th and 7-8th 
linens. Our weavers in the shop would average from 7 s. to 10 s. each, weekly ; 
those earning 10 s. would pay 6 d. to us, the others 3 d., per loom rent ; they 
also find their own dressing, winding, kc. Our hours of labour are from half- 
past five to eight in the evening, two hours being allowed for meals. 



Copy of the Regulations adopted in A. W. Craig Co’s Factory, Fall’s Road, Belfast. 

Before any weaver will be employed, lie must produce a certificate of character, or if 
he has been in the service of any other manufacturer, show his discharge, He must also 
give security for the safe return of the yarn, with which he may be intrusted to weave into 
clotli. ■' 

- weaver need apply unless he be a first-rate workman ; it will only be a loss of time to 
inieiior tradesmen, as they will not get good wages, nor be employed to weave a second web. 

The work must in every case be submitted to the approval of the employers before pay- 
ment ot the wages ; and if found defective, a reduction will be made to indemnify them 
irom loss. The reduction in every case to be left to the employers. 

Any weaver whose prices have to be reduced a second time will be discharged. 

A preference will be given, in every case when fine work is required, to the best weavers. 
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Linen Manufacture 
of Ireland. 

Report of 

R. M. Muggeridge, 
Esq. 



The following prices will be paid for the best work, double pieces. (Ayerage 52 yards.) 



7 - 8 tIis, or 33 inches wide. 

£. s. 



- 13 

- 14 



4-4ths wide, or 38 inches. 

£. 



16 

17 



- 9 

- 10 
- 11 
- 12 

- 14 

- 15 

- 17 



9 

1 12 



Ho odd beers will be paid for ; a 14“ and three beers will be paid as a 14' 
the same way. 

There will be a charge of 1 s. per week for the use of the loom, reed, hiddles, See. 
Every weaver must supply himself with a shuttle, brushes, bobbins and drier. 
The factory will be open from six o’clock in the morning till eight at night. 

12 th February 1838. 



13 - 
other sets in 



Prices paid for weaving at Tanderagee. 



16 

17 



20 

21 



£. s. 
- 8 

- 9 

- 10 
- 11 



- 15 

- 17 

- 18 



- 1 6 



£. s. 

- 9 

- 10 



- 12 - 

- 13 6 

- 15 - 

- 16 6 

- 18 - 
- 19 6 



1 4 



6-4ths and 3 inches wide sheeting. 

£. s. d. 



7 6 



- 1 11 - 

23 - - 1 13 - - 1 16 6 

24 - -1 18 - - 22 - 

Reed hire is sometimes charged, say about 6 rf. to 1 s. per web, to be taken off the above 
prices. 

Prices o-iven to country weavers, who occasionally get work, and bring it to the factory 
“ when finished. The number does not exceed 20. 

7 - 8 ths. 4-4ths. 

£. 5. d. £■ s. d. 

900 _ _ . __7_ - - - __ 8 - 

10 - - - __76 - - 86 - 

11 , . - -_06 - - - - -93 

12 - - - --96 - - - - -10- 

13 - - - __i0 3- - - -10 9 

14 _ - - - .-11- - - - - -116 

15 ----- 12 ------ 12 6 

16 - - - --13- - - - - -13 6 

17 _---14- .---14 6 

18 - - - . - 15 6 - - - - - 16 - 

19 - - - - -17 6 - - - - -18 6 

t>0 _ - - _i— — - - - -11 — 

21 - - - - 1 3 14- 

22 - - - - 16 - - - - -176 

2^1 not given out. 

No stoppages out of tlie above, uriless for defective work. , Txr ^ , r- 

Belf^t, 21 September 1838. 'Craig Ss to. 
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Sackville-street Factory, Belfast, 

Sir, 28 September 1838. 

In accordance with your request, I have most carefully examined our pay-book, the result 
of which you have at foot, and on its correctness you may most implicitly depend. 

I would esteem it as an obligation, if you would introduce in your report, in whatever way 
you might think proper, the statement that W. M'liwrath & Co. were the first persons who 
introduced into this country the manufacture of cotton bagging, hemp sacking, and white 
and brown damask table cloths. 

I have, &c., 

(signed) W. M‘llwmth. 



Linen Manufacture 
of Ireland. 



Report of 
R. M. Miiggeridge, 
Esq. 



Fair average weaver of coai’se damask : 

Paid him last 13 weeks - - - - - - -£.59 8. 

s. d. 

Being at the rate of - - - - - 85| per week. 

Of which he will pay for winding weft, say - - 7 

Leaving him, clear of all expenses - 7 lOfg per week. 



W. M‘I. 

The result of my extended inquiries, derived from and confirmed alike by the 
statements of both weavers and employers, has established, that the average 
weekly earnings of a linen weaver in Ireland, on one loom, would range from 3 s. 
to about 8 s. weekly ; that is supposing work to be as readily obtainable as it was 
during the period of my being in Ireland. The higher rates would be those 
earned by weavers engaged in the production of the finer qualities of linen, 
which at present are almost exclusively confined to that part of the empire. 
Where the English and Scotch competition is more directly felt, and especially 
in those qualities which are also made by the power loom, that is in the medium 
and coarser qualities, the average weekly earnings of the weaver would probably 
not exceed from 4 s. to 5 s. net. In periods of limited demand, technically 
termed slack times, or in seasons when the yarn bears an rmdue or dispropor- 
tionate price to the value of the manufactured article — the cloth, wages are 
necessarily lower, and frequently depressed to an extent productive of the 
g-reatest misery and distress. 

Many of the causes producing the low rate of wages for weaving will have 
presented themselves to your minds in glancing at the statements I have laid 
before you, and at the observations with which I have accompanied them. The 
main cause, however, is unquestionably to be traced to the simple fact of the 
existence of a redundancy of labour. This redundancy manifests itself in a 
variety of ways, and produces a competition for employment quite as disastrous 
in its effects on wages, as that competition among the masters, to which the poor 
weavers innocently, but constantly, attribute the causes and consequences of their 
inadequately remunerated labour. 

No one acquainted with human natiire will deny the influence of self interest 
over all merely mercantile transactions between man and man ; or be found to 
deny that this influence is oftentimes exercised at the sacrifice of those higher 
and holier feelings which alone can control or keep it under, and which were 
wisely designed for this beneficent end. It need not be disguised, tliat masters 
seeking labour will search out the market where, from any causes, it is to be 
obtained at the cheapest rate, and among them are too frequently found men, 
who for their own interest or aggrandizement will make poverty subservient to 
the still further extension of its attendant evils, by taking advantage of existing 
distress to get their work done at, what the weavers not inappropriately term, 
starvation prices. In such more unworthy than unnatural efforts, they would 
not, however, be successful, but for this redundancy of hands. This is an axiom 
so obvious, that laboured proof of its truth and force would be, I am sure, as 
unnecessary, as I believe the fact to be indisputable. 

We are brought then to the means by which such a state of things can be 
remedied or removed, and these may be simply resolved into two propositions. . 

1 . _ The particular labour market so overstocked must be reduced by a sub- 
traction of a portion of it to other occupations or to other localities ; or 

^•29- 4 z 2 2. The 
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Linen Manufacture 2 . The means of employment must be increased to an extent commensurate 
of Ireland. available supply of labour. 

Report of There are two methods by which it was suggested the first object could be 

R. M. Muggeridge, attained ; namely, a test or qualification which each person should undergo, or 
possess, before he should be permitted to occupy the calling of a hanyioom 
weaver, such as the previous service of an indentured apprentioestap whereby ' 
leo-al obstacles would be tlirown in the way of an undue increase of the number 
of weavers, sufficient to keep them down until these impediments aided by 
natural causes, such as death, &c., brought them within the limit of the employ- 
ment at command. The second, and much dwelt on remedy, was emigration. 

Of the impracticability of the first proposed plan, without injustice to other 
classes, and other interests, 1 grieve to say 1 entertain little doubt. Any 
attempt to prohibit by legislative enactment a person from following an occupa- 
tion easily Lquired, and which he would frequently be enabled to exercise bene- 
, . ‘ c. ,1 , T • 117 j ...i-u...,.!. Ko tan 5isc?inlt. fin t.he nei’sona! 



present age; aud the importance ot the second, as a mere Tnedus oi u-uci lu a 
Particular interest, or class of individuals, does not, I confess, appear to me to 
deserve the importance which many intelligent persons attach to it. Unless at 
the sacrifice of humanity,* the only description _ of emigration that could be 
properly encouraged, from the ranks of the working classes, or which would be 
beneficial either to the recipient colony, or to the individuals engaged ni it, would 
be that of the most active and enterprising of the labouring community ; persons 
of any other character would irapoverisli the colony to which they emigrated, 
without benefiting themselves. It is a fact not to be lost sight of in the considera- 
tion of this important subject, that all emigration of persons of a superior order 
of intelligence or industry, is calculated to deteriorate the quality of the mass 
from which such valuable elements are abstracted, aud besides the tendency ot 
such removals to stimulate the very increase and excess of population which is 
regarded bv the friends of emigration as justifying this mode of relief, we must 
not loose sight of the possibility of the places of good men being supplied by 
other less useful members of society. . . 

In a conversation with one of the Government emigration agents, at a pi'nici- 
pal northern port, on this subject, I learned that the total emigration which had 
taken place from that port in the five years 1834-8, amounted to 14,233 persons, 
every one of whom had paid their own expenses, and who were represented by 
him as “a great loss to Ireland.” They were also I found, with very trifling 
exceptions, all Protestants, and many of them small capitalists, and as he ex- 
pressed it, “ exactly the sort of persons it was most desirable to keep at home. 

I have little doubt horn what I observed and heard, that if emigration were now 
resorted to as a means of relieving the redundancy of hand-loom labourers, the 
best weavers would be the first to volunteer to emigrate, as the most sensitive 
and alive to the conviction of their depressed condition. 

In making these observations, I desire that I may not be regarded as con- 
tending against emigration under any circumstances. It is perfectly probable 
that cases may arise in which such a course may be safely recommended 
and beneficially adopted, as occasionally the health of the most robust man 
may be best preserved by his losing a portion of that blood which gives him 
vitality and vigour ; what I desire to urge is, that the emigration of aiiy 
particular class of laboui'ers, in which an apparent or even actual superabuiid- 



* Emigration to America, in preference to our Colonial possessions, I found very generally favoured 
by the working population. There is too much reason to fear that they are much deceived as to then 
prospects of aSod fortune in that highly-lauded country. The Mayor of New York, in a communi- 
cation to the common council of that city, published in the American Almanack for 18.38, states, 
“ Nearly 3 000 emi'^rants arrive each week, and it is not likely many months will elapse before the 
number per week will be 3.000. Our streets are filled with the wandering crowds of these pas- 
sengers, clustering in our city ; unaccustomed to our climate, without money, without employment, 
without friends, many not speaking our language, and without any dependence for food, or raiment, 
or fire-side. What is to become of them, is a question of senous import. Our whole almshouse 
department is so full that no more can be received there, without manifest hazard to the health 01 
every inmate. Petitions signed by hundreds, asking for work, are presented in vam. Private a^o- 
ciations for relief are almost wholly without funds. Thousands must therefore wander to and iro, 
filling every part of our once happy land with squalid poverty and profligacy. In the Poston antt 
Philadelphia almshouses, of 4,ojt inmates, no less than 1,939 were foreigners. 
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ance may for a period e.xist, is not necessarily productive of correspondent relief Linen &ramifacture 
or advantage to those remaining behind. of Ireland. 

On a careful analysis of the causes of the condition of the hand-loom weavers, Rejwt'of 
I believe it will be found, that the prices of the fabrics on which their labour is ll. M. Mu^geridge, 
bestowed, has an equal, if not a greater effect in determining their rates of wages, Esq- 

than the competition of their numbers. I am quite aware that it is commonly 
assumed, that the extent and supply of employment and available labour alone 
regulate this important point, that when labourers are scarce and work plenty, 
a rise in wages is the natural and necessary consequence. This may be ordi- 
narily the case, but innumerable instances could be adduced to show, that in the 
case of the hand-loom weavers, their wages have been diminishing in an exact or 
even greater ratio, than their diminution in numbers ; and that this result has 
followed, when exactly contrary ones would have been produced, had numbers 
only been the influencing regulator of wages. 

I am brought to the consideration of my second point, namely, 

“ The means by which employment may be increased to an extent commen- 
surate with the available supply of labour.” 

It has'been well and wisely said, “ To bring about, by forced and direct inter- 
position, any material increase of permanent employment, is in every view 
difficult, and under common circumstances perhaps impossible ; for mankind 
will, in the aggregate, spontaneously doThat which their interest dictates. Some- 
thing, however, may be done indirectly in this respect in the way of legislation, 
by the removal of impediments, and the establishing of increased facilities for 
the application of capital ; and something also, perhaps, by the intervention of 
Government; but all such evils must of necessity be contracted in their aj^plica- 
tion, as well as remote in their oj^erations ; it is from spontaneous or 'natural 
■employment alone that the labourers of a community can look for permanent 
occupation and the means of support.” * 

Entirely coinciding in the opinions herein so ably expressed, I am not pre- 
pared to recommend “ any forced or direct interposition” with a view to increase 
the means of employment. If recommended and adopted, I believe such inter- 
position would be inoperative, if not positively injurious, and utterly fail in • 

-attaining or approaching the end desired. 

I have, however, felt it to be my duty to propose a re-modelling of the laws 
regulating the linen manufacture of Ireland, which I deem an important step 
towards “ removing impediments, and establishing increased facilities for the 
.application of capital.” I believe that, if adopted, the statute I have suggested 
would place the trade on a far more sound and profitable footing than it now 
stands ; and would facilitate the application of capital, by making it more secure 
than it can be under the present lax and inadequate protection. How far I am 
supported in my views and opinions by those most dee]3ly interested in the 
•subject, you will have the opportunity of judging by a perusal of their commu- 
nications inserted in the Appendix to this Report. 



LINEN MANUFACTURE, IRELAND. 

Part IV. — Remarks on, and Communications Respecting. 

I HAVE endeavoured in the preceding pages to take an accurate, and neces- 
sarily, a comprehensive review, of- the history of the linen manufacture in 
Ireland ; the laws by which it is regulated and governed ; and the condition of 
the several classes of operatives engaged in it. The opinions I have expressed, 
and the suggestions I have oifered, have been formed and prepared after much 
anxious attention to the subject, and after much personal communication with 
the most intelligent practical men, with whom my inquiry brought me into 
contact or correspondence. 

I have written and thought, alike, I trust, under an adequate conviction of the 

vast 



* Mr, Nicholl’s First Report on Poor Law«, Ireland, p. 54 . 

0.29. 423 
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Linen Manufacture vast importance of the linen manufacture to Ireland, and a due sense of the magni- 
of Ireland. importance of the interests involved in its prosperity, or declension ; 

Reii^ of 'vith the sincerest desire to avoid any suggestions, or the expression of an opinion, 

R. M. Muggeridge, which by possibility could have an injurious or mischievous tendency ; at the 
same time, when I have conscientiously entertained the conviction, that the 
manufacture could be permanently benefited, either by the breaking up of old 
systems however revered, or almost consecrated, by time and custom, or by the 
adoption of new ones, I have not been deterred from avowing such convictions, 
even though I may entertain them alone. It is consolatory to me to believe 
that my views and opinions will be indulgently received and tested by your far 
higher experience and judgment; and that it is from yourKeport, and not mine, 
any legislative alterations, which may be deemed expedient, will hereafter 
emanate. 

You will have gathered from the preceding sections of this report, that I 
regard the linen manufacture of Ireland as now being in a transition state. It 
is fast ceasing to be a domestic manufacture, and becoming a national one. 
The change is natural, and analogous to that which has already passed over 
the cotton, the silk, the woollen and the hosiery. The history of every manu- 
facture indeed testifies, that its primitive stages ai-e little more than household 
or domestic occupation. Each of the four ^eat branches of industry I have 
named, were at first conducted or carried on in the cottage of the artizan. As 
time developed their respective advantages, and extended demand followed the 
conviction of their utility, the capitalist was induced to turn his attention to 
the manufacture; by his aid, the energies of the many were concentrated; 
improvements, as they arose, were taken advantage of ; skill and capital were 
brought to the aid of industry ; and ultimately the mighty energies ot mecha- 
nical science were brought to bear their powerful sway, in furtherance of the 
extension, and economy of production. 

The triumphant position of the cotton manufacture, through the instru- 
mentality of the latter great auxiliary, and the gigantic strides which tliis 
branch of the national industry has made within the last half centurj^, hy the 
combination of increased quantity with economy in the cost of production, 
has exercised considerable influence upon the manufacture of linen ; and 
probably hastened the transition of which I am writing. ^Fabrics so little 
dissimilar in their nature and their uses, and capable of being so frequently 
substituted one for the other, must necessarily partake of something like rivalry ; 
but when the cost of the one is reduced to less than one fourth of the other, 
unless the relative advantages or disadvantages of either be in an equal pro- 
portion, it needs no philosopher to foretell which would ultimately gain the pre- 
ference. 

This conviction, silently but extensively operating, is inducing the princip^, 
and most intelligent members of the linen trade, to make great efforts to attain 
cheaper production ; and to their success, limited as it at present has been, 
may be mainly ascribed the comparative briskness which has characterized the 
trade for the last 18 months. Among the most important of the means to this 
end already developed, has been the erection of several extensive establishments, 
both in Britain and in Ireland, for the spinning of flax into yam by machinery. 
The success which has hitherto marked their progi’ess, to some extent e\dnces, 
and testifies their utility ; but, it is much to be regretted, that improvements, 
obviously so desfrable, should have brought in their train so much of individual 
suffering 'and distress, as they have unquestionably occasioned. Prior to the 
establishment of the power-loom spinning factories, the spinning of yam, by 
hand, was the ordinary occupation of the fem.ales of almost every family in the 
province of Ulster, connected with the linen weaving. It was a constant source, 
not only of employment, but of fair, and sometimes even liberal profit ; and of 
a nature eminently adapted to the social and physical capacities of those who 
followed it. The past and present condition of the hand spinner cannot be 
more forcibly pourtrayed than in the words of some of my witnesses, accus- 
tomed to the occupation. 

John Li(ff, of Aughenleague, near Armagh, says : “ Great loss has_ been 
sustained by the families of weavers being thrown idle by the substitution of 
the mill-spun yam for the hand-spun. Formerly a hand-spinner would get 4ff- 
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to Aid. a hank ; now 1 f rf. would be the outside, even if they could get the 
yarn to spin, which they frequently cannot.” 

Edward M‘ Veagh, of Coleraine, says : The great distress of our families has 

been occasioned by the use of mill-spun yarn, and doing away with the hand- 
spun in a great measure.” 

Daniel MDntire states : “ There is a public yarn-market every Saturday 
morning in Coleraine, where weavers may purchase yarn for warp and weft ; 
this is ail hand-spun yarn. There are also warehouses or shops, where mill- 
spun yarn is to be bought. Some use both ; some mill-spun waq5, and hand- 
spun or market weft. Hand-spun yam cannot be got now in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply ail the weavers. The flax is bought up very much, particularly 
the best qualities, by the spinning-mill establishments. Nor are there the same 
inducements as formerly to spin the yam at home in their houses ; hand-spin- 
ning prices are so low, that it is not foUow'ed at all hardly. A pound of flax 
will come to a shilling ; you would not get more than five hanks out of that, 
and that quantity could not be spun under a week by hand. The pound of 
flax, to spin which costs 1 s., would not be worth more than 1 5 . 2>d.-, this 
would give but 8 c?. for the spinning, which will show that it is not lil<ely there 
will be much hand-spun yarn ; it is so poor a remuneration for industry ; the 
price is from ^Id. to Aid. a hank for coarse ; the average price, therefore, is 
4 d. There are four hanks to the spangle. I remember the time when I have 
myself paid 5 5 . for the spangle, which is now but averaging 10 There was 
some encouragement to spinning then; this was about 1812 or 1814, during 
the war, when extraordinary prices were going on. These alterations have 
greatly depressed the condition of the weaver’s family ; poverty was then kept 
from our doors, but it has greatly crept on us since.” 

Mr. David Longmore, deputy sealmaster at Derry, says : “ The number of 
webs brought to Derry market have greatly decreased within the last few years ; 
not one-third as many webs come now as did in 1830. I think the decline is 
attributable to the low prices of the linen. Men cannot live for what they get 
for weaving now. There is a great difference in respect of the appearance of 
the weavers who come to market now and formerly ; they are not so well 
dressed, nor near so comfortable-looking i the men are also older-looking ; the 
fine sturdy young men, who once came to market, have now gone out of the 
trade, and many have emigrated to America. I remember when it was the best 
occupation in Ireland ; now it is gone to nothing. The cotton trade has ruined 
the linen ; formerly everybody wore linen, and now everybody wears cotton. 

“ I have known a time when a woman was paid 18 if. a spangle for spinning 
yarn; now the best price is only Sd. a spangle. A hank is considered a fan- 
day’s spinning; there are four hanks to the spangle, and 12 cute to each hank; 
a full woman (adult) would do but the hank in the day ; that would give her 
2 d. ; girls, from ] 2 years of age and upwards, would do from six cuts to eight 
or ten cuts per day, according to their age ; a hank is always regarded a fair 
day’s work. There were formerly four times as many weavers, within ten miles 
of Derry, as there are now. In the little town of Gortgraatuagh, three miles 
from this, there were 32 looms about 20 years ago, and at this moment there 
are but two. Every farmer there had a journeyman, and several of them appren- 
tices, weaving ; now there is not a farmer in the town who has a weaver about 
him.” 

Alexander M‘Cormiclc, of Coleraine, says : I have known a good hand- 

spinner make as much as 5^. a week ; now the best could not make more than 
from IQd. to Is. by a hard week’s spinning.” 

The distress occasioned by hand-spinning having ceased to be a remunera- 
tive employment, is almost universally felt and complained of in the North and 
West of Ireland ; and it is much to be regretted that, excepting the small 
portion of the females hitherto so occupied, who have had the opportunity of 
resorting to the weaving of inferior mixed fabrics called 'unions,’ or of coarse 
linens, no other manufacturing occupation has presented itself. In some instances 
I found, indeed, they had been driven to field labour, fit only for the other sex, 
w'ith w-hom they had become, to a certain extent, competitors ; but in a great 
majority of cases they were without profitable employment, if I except the 
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Linen Manufacture getting-in of tlie harvest, which, I observed, in the counties of Antrim, Down, 
of Ireland. Deny, to be almost exclusively performed by females. 

Report of system of migration of adult male labourers, which takes place annually 

R. M. Muggeridge, from Ireland to this country, and to Scotland, immediately precethng the harvest, 
E'q. may in some measure account for this latter circumstance. It is satisfactoiy to 
find, that the earnings of the poor persons who so migrate are not usually 
expended in drinking, or other extravagancies, but are carefully husbanded and 
carried home, and frequently serve to pay their rents, and enable them to 
subsist comfortably until the potato crop furnishes them the means of the 
winter’s support. Dui'ing this season of the year, work of any sort, or labour for 
wages, is very rai-ely to be obtained ; but apart from the difficulty of obtaining it, 
the monotony of continuous labour is that against which the volatile spirit of 
the Irish character seems most to rebel ; and frequently to avoid the necessity of 
seeking, or submitting to this, it is that such unjust exactions, in the shape of 
rentals for small patches of land, are not only unhesitatingly, but cheerfully 
submitted to. Once the cottier ascends the first step of the ladder, and be- 
comes a holder, he has attained, if not the ne flus ultra^ certainly the object of 
ambition nearest his heart ; he then considers himself established ; he fancies 
he has business at markets, and at fairs ; he must needs keep a horse and a 
car ; and withal he has always something to do ; but it is just when he likes, 
and just as much as he likes. 

It was once endeavoured to be explained to me, that the comparative lowness- 
of condition of the Irish peasantry arose from a fact that might not have been 
brought before me, namely, that “ an Irishman’s year has but 200 days ! ” I con- 
fessed that the proposition was novel to me, and my informant, with perfect 
gravity, thus logically, and, as he considered, unanswerably, demonstrated it : 
You will allow,” said he, " an Irishman has 52 Sabbaths, in which he should- 
not work ?”— Granted. “There then is 52 days. Not an Irishman in the 
county Armagh that does’nt attend at least one market weekly ; there go^ 52 
more days. Find an Irishman, if you can, that does not attend one fair a 
month; there go 12 more days. Where’s the man, if he be at all respectable, 
that won’t devote his afternoon or half-day to the wake or funeral of his friend, 
or neighbour ; and it’s a poor neighbourhood that there won’t be one death 
in a week; there go 26 days more. Then you know there are our saint-days, 
and our holy-days, and our birth-days ; and may be Dan will be getting up a 
precurshur, or a tithe malting, or the likes o’ that, which a man is bound to 
attend, for the love of ould Ireland ; and now make your reckoning, and see 
whether a man will have more tlian 200 days in a year he can call his own.” 
There is, I fear, too much of fact in this exquisitely simple and unsophisti- 
cated naiTative, and much time is lost in the market, and the fair, and else- 
where, which, applied to industrial pursuits or objects, would go far to ame- 
liorate the condition of the people. Much of this inertness, or idleness, may 
unquestionably be ascribed to the low and inadequate rate of wages in Ireland: 
and to labour mostly being remunerated by a standard too low to call forth 
those incentives to industry and good workmanship, which are induced^ by a 
liberal, or even a fair scale of payment. Hence it is, though paradoxical it may 
seem, that “ cheap labour is dear labour the lack of motive to work will 
impair the value and efficiency of the labour rendered ; and the slovenly and 
careless manner in which, under such circumstances, work is performed, too 
often makes it almost valueless to the employer, and, as a natural consequence,, 
rarely to be repeated. 

So far from there being any absence of the constituent elements of employ- 
ment in Ireland, I have never witnessed, though somewhat of an extensive 
traveller, a country so abundantly supplied with the means of labour and occu- 
pation. With a rich and varied soil, whose powers of production have not been 
called into fruition, or even half-actirity ; large tracts of land lying waste for 
want of cultivation ; rivers and bays teeming with fish, comparatively undis- 
turbed and unsought after ; public roads, much frequented, yet suffered to 
remain in so bad a state as to diminish the means of transit of goods and mer- 
chandize, and greatly to add to the cost of it : we witness the painful anomaly 
of a population half famishing for lack of employment. In some degree, no- 
doubt, this peculiar state of things may be attributed to the non-existence, 
hitherto, of any legal })rovision for the destitute ; and the want of that salutary 
re-active tendency of Poor Laws, to create and perpetuate employment, as a- 

means 
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means of averting the consequences necessarily flowing from its absence. It 
ought not, however, to be concealed, that other causes, remediable and avoid- 
able,_ have exercised far greater influence in producing these disastrous results. 
Political and religious animosities and dissentions, and unceasing agitation first 
for one object and then for another, have so destroyed confidenc^and shaken 
Jie bonds of society,— undennined men’s principles, and estranged neighbour 
fr*om neighbour, friend from friend, and class from class,— -that, in lieu of 
observing any common effort to ameliorate the condition of the people, we find 
■eve^ proposition for this object, emanate from which pai-ty it may, received 
wito distrust by the other; maligned, perverted, and destroyed, to gi’atifr the 
political purposes of a faction. 

On tliis subject, the complaints of every man engaged in trade with whom 
I conversed were loud and uniform. Commerce was compared, by one of them, 
in timidity, to the dove ; it will venture only where assured of security and 
tranquillity, and not light on shores disturbed by political or social convulsion. 
1 could enumerate a long catalogue of instances in which capital has been 
actually driven from the country, by the insecurity arising from agrarian and 
political disturbances ; but the far greater number of cases in which these 
causes have deterred its approach, would, if detailed, convincingly account for 
many of the evils, happily almost peculiar to this ill-fated land. 

The comparative prosperity enjoyed by that portion of Ireland where tran- 
quiJiity ordinarily prevails, such as the counties Down, Antrim, and Derry, 
testify the capabilities of Ireland to work out her own regeneration, when freed 
of the disturbing causes which have so long impeded her progress in civilization 
and improvement. We find there a population hardy, healthy, and employed ; 
capital fast flowing into the district; new sources of employment daily 
developing themselves ; a people well disposed alike to the Government and 
institutions of their country; and not distrustful and jealous of their superiors. 
Contrast the social condition of these people with such pictures as we have 
presented to us from other districts. Mr. John William Haynes, the conductor 
of the Barrington Mont de Piete in Limerick, states 

“ There is a description of persons who live entirely on their dealings in 
huxtering eggs, potatoes, and other things of that sort, of a very poor description. 
They deal almost entirely with us. They pledge in the morning their bed- 
clothes for as much money as will buy six or eight stone of potatoes. They 
hold them up until evening, and then dispose of them at a higher rate to those 
persons who are not able to come in the morning early to buy fr-om the farmei’s 
They pledge their bed-clothes with us for 3^. they are going as close 

as they can upon the 45.^-; for which they only pay us in the evening a half- 
penny. They invariably release the articles in the evening, and support their 
families upon the profit of what they have borrowed in the day.” 

There is probably no country in the world in which the pawning and borrow- 
ing of small sums is carried on to as great an extent as in Ireland, or on such 
disadvantageous terms. For loans of two, three, or four pounds, advanced in 
the months of May or June, notes of hand will frequently be passed, made 
payable after harvest, in which the interest is made to amount to half the sum 
borrowed:|:; where such a ruinous course is attempted to be avoided, and 
persons get potatoes or other articles on credit, they seem only to escape Scylla 
to fall on Chaiybdis. A witness examined before the same Parliamentary Com- 
mittee states : 

‘'In the case of persons bu}dng potatoes, it is the common habit of farmers to 
charge them perhaps 8^. a barrel more than the market price, for giving the 
person time.” ® 

He is asked, “’What time is usual?” and answers, “ Generally from the 
summer season, when the potatoes become scarce, till harvest, when the pota- 
toes are dug.” 

Qtiestion . — “Not extending to six months ? — Nothing like it.” ' 

Where 8^. more than the market price is charged for a barrel, what would 
you suppose to be the average price of a barrel at that time? — I suppose a 
guinea or 22^.” 

“ So 

* Minutes of Evidence, p. 15, Parliamentary Paper, 677. 
t Beyond which sum the interest would be higher. 

J Sessional Paper, 677 ; question 254. 

5 A 
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Linen Manufacinre « go that 85. interest would in fact be charged upon a guinea principal for six. 
of^nd. niontbs?— Yes.” 

Keport of The establishment of benevolent loan fund societies in several districts is 

R. M. Muggeridge, much to alleviate the crjdng enl of these exorbitant charges for the loan 

of small sums of moneV} and are well worthy of more extensive and general 
adoption In Dublin, the goTcrnors of the Charitable Musical Society, incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament in 1780 for lending money, interest free in sums 
of not less than 2 7, nor more than 5 1., to be repaid at 6 d. m the pound weekly, 
advanced 2681. between the 1st November 1837 and the 1st November 1838, 
to 79 borrowers, whose families numbered 351 persons; and since their ^est£i- 
blishment, have assisted 5,516 borrowers, with families amounting to 25,826 
persons in loans of 20,740 1. The system of pawnbroking in Ireland is also 
loudly calling for Legislative reyision and amendment ; and, as at present eon- 
structed, is a source of great hardship and extortion on the indigent. In order 
that I might in some degree be enabled to judge bow far the impressions left 
on my mind by my personal investigations were in unison with the views and 
opinions of some of the principal members of the linen trade, I prepared, sub- 
sequently to my return from Ireland, a list of questions, which I transmitted 
to about 30 manufacturers, and gentlemen formerly extensively engaged m it. 

I subjoin, 

1st. A copy of the questions I transmitted, and 

2d. The replies which have reached me, in the order of their dates. 

{Vide Appendix, page 746.) 

These communications, important, and replete with sound practical informa- 
tion as most of them are, will, I trust, with the lengthened report which i have 
felt it my duty to address to you, enable you to form an accurate opinion 
of the present state of the linen manufacture of Ireland, and of the condition 
of the persons engaged in it. Should I however have inadvertently omitted 
any point, upon which you are deshous of further information, I shall, if within 
my power, very cheerfully supply the omission. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 1825, to 
consider the laws which regulated the linen trade of Ireland, among other 
things reported, that many of the then existing laws, which were deemed wise 
and necessary at the time of their enactment, had become inapplicable to the 
usages of the trade ; and from an unwiRingness to force any hasty changes 
upon the settled habits of a people long engaged in an established manufacture, 
they justified the policy of continuing to give a legal sanction to some parts ot 
the system of regulation by which it was governed. They added 

“ the system of conducting the linen manufacture in England and bcotland, 
appears to be, in many instances, preferable to that which is pursued in Imand. 
The different branches of the trade in Great Britain are divided among ditterent 
persons, each of those branches becoming a separate business in itself ; and 
this division of labour necessarily leads to a better economy of time, and the 
production of more even and better fabrics, all which advantages might be 
gradually introduced into Ireland ; and it is only by gradual measures these 
improvements can be obtained. 

^ # # * * * _ 

“ With respect to the business of weaving, Your Committee are of opinion that 
it is now carried on more beneficialLy in England and Scotland for the weaver 
than in Ireland, who is generally the ownp of the cloth he makes, mostly per- 
forming all those previous processes in his own imperfect way, each ot wliicn 
would be better executed if made a separate business in itself, and earned 
on with better means and more intelligence than the weaver is found to 

possess.” . 1 . • 

“ Your Committee do not, however, recommend the weaving business in 
Ireland to be assimilated to the better system of Great Britain by any interfer- 
ence of tlie Legislature, which never should concern itself, except when 
absolutely necessary, with the internal management of any manufacture.^ rhis 
system has already be2:un in the North, and it is chiefly through that intelli- 
gent portion of the country, that we can hope to establish any great improve- 
ment of this kind. 

* # * * * 

There 
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“ There are extensive manufacturers who buy and give out the yai-n to weavers Linen Manufacture 
to be woven into cloth, and have become a numerous class of persons in the Ireland. 
North, and the more they increase the more it will be for the benefit of Ireland. Re~^of 

The weaver, who works for another, must save all that time which he now r. m. Muggeridge, 
consumes in going to, and returning from, market ; and all those fluctuations Esq.^ 

in the price of linen, which now fall upon himself, would in that case fall upon 
the person who employed him. Thus the situation of the working weavers 
would be improved, mthout necessitating any change in their numbers, or in 
their dispersed residences throughout the country pai*ts of Ireland, or any altera- 
ton in their local comforts in any way whatsoever.” 

The Committee concluded their Report by stating it as their opinion, that so 
long as the manufacture was affected by legal provisions, the continuation of 
some superintending authority would be necessary. 

The same Committee reported, that, in the spinning, by machinei*}', of linen 
yarn, 20 years ago, the average leas per pound would not exceed 15.1 subjoin 
an interesting communication from Messrs. Marshall, of Leeds, showing the 
vast progTessive improvement which is taking place. 

Sir, Leeds, 19 March 1839. 

As the best means within our reach of answering your inquiry respecting 
the progress of improvements in mill-spun linen yarn since the year 1825, we 
annex .a table, showing the average fineness of the whole of the yarn spun in 
our establishment here for each year since that period; also the proportion per 
cent, of 50 to 1 00 leas (or cuts), and of 100 leas and finer, for each year. 

The common limit of fineness of linen yarn, spun by machinery, may be now 
considered to be about 150 leas ; and all used for different descriptions of com- 
mon linens, and not sufficiently fine for the manufacture of cambrics, or thread 
for lace. 

We now spin a small proportion of yarn of J50 to 240 leas (included in the 
following table) used in the manufacture of lawns and coarse cambrics, in the 
neighbourhood of Belfast; the quantity is trifling, and we believe there is 
scai’ce any yarn spun so fine by other spinners. 

Improvements continue to take place in the various departments of flax 
spinning, for the most part gradually, but with every prospect of continuance ; 
leading to the anticipation, that in the course of a moderate term of years all 
degrees of fineness of linen yam, now spun by hand, up to 300 and 400 leas, 
may be spun by machinery. 

Marshall Co. 



YEARS. 


Average Leas per ib. 
of 

Tolal Yarii Spun. 


Per CentugB Spun ou Total Spun. 


50 Leas per lb., 
to 90 inclusive. 


100 Leas per lb., 
and Finer. 


1825 - 




- 


17.8 


•7 




1826 - 




- 


j6.2 




_ 


1827 




- 


J9-7 


1-9 




1828 




- 


20. 




- 


1820 






2-2.2 


10.3 


.2. 


1830 - 




- 


234 


19-2 


5-3 


1831 - 




- 


27.6 


21.8 


5-9 


CO 




- 


31-5 


33- 


6-5 


1833 - 




- 


36.9 


36.1 


] 1.8 


CO 




- 


39- i 


33-2 


i6.-2 


1835 - 




- 


37-8 


30.2 


14.6 


1836 - 




- 


37-3 


29. 


16.7 


1837 - 




- 


39-6 


33-J 


15.2 


CO 




- 


42.3 


37- 


21. 



5-^2 I have 
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I have not, as you wiU perceive, adverted to the religious, moral, or educa- 
tional condition of any portion of the people of Ireland. In adoptmg this course 
I have not, I assure you, been influenced by any fear of the consequences of 
expressing honestly-entertained opinions on a subject of paramount importance, 
on which many of the best and wisest men differ in -news and judgment,, but 
solely from a conviction that my means and opportunities of inquiry and inves- 
tigation were too limited to afford me the chance of domg anything like justice, 
either to the subject, to you, or to myself, I have therefore deemed it the 
most prudent course to refrain from expressing hastdy-drawn conclusions or 
impressions, which, if expressed, might possibly mislead, and, if acted upon, 
be productive of evil rather than good. 

Such an investigation would require, and deserve, the undivided energies of 
the most enlightened minds ; and could, in my judgment, only be conducted 
advantageously, apart from the consideration of all matters of minor import. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your faithful servant, 

Richard M. Muggeridge, 

Assistant Commissioner. 



P. 8.— I transmit herewith the whole of the Evidence taken by me in Ireland. 
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APPENDIX. 



[In the “ Proposed Act,” the words printed in Italics only nre new.] 



Proposed Act. 

Whereas an Act was passed in the otk and 
6th pears of the reign of his late Majesty, inti- 
tuled, “ Ari Act to continue and amend certain 
regulations for the Linen and Hempen Matm- 
factures in Ireland,” to continue and he in 
force for a time therein limite'dand expressed ; 
and whereas by another Act passed in the Is? 
and 2d years of the reign of Her present Ma- 
jesty, intituled, “ A71 j4.cc to continue for Five 
Years, and from thence until the end of the 
then next session of Parliament, an Act of the 
bth and 6th years of his late Majesty for the 
Linen and Hempen Manufactures hi Ire- 
land,” it was enacted, that such aforesaid Act 
of the 5th ^ 6th years of the reign of his late 
Majesty should he further continued for a 
period expressed in the said last recited Act : 
and whereas it is expedient to repeal the said 
statutes, and to substitute other provisions in 
lieu thereof; Be it therefore e^iacted, by the 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, that from and after the com- 
mencement of this Act, all flax sold by sam- 
ple or otherwise, or exposed for sale in open 
fair or market, in Ireland, shall be of equal 
cleanness and quality throughout each par- 
cel, upon pain that any person selling or ex- 
posing for sale such flax, or the owner 
thereof at the time of sale, shall forfeit and 
pay a sum not exceeding the amount of 1 s. 
lor every stone of flax so sold or exposed for 
sale which shall not be of equal cleanness 
and quality throughout each parcel. 

2. And be it further enacted, that all brown 
or unbleached, or unpurged linen yam sold 
in open fair or market in Ireland, shall be 
well and sufficiently spun and made up into 
hanks, each hank to consist of 12 cuts and 
no more, save and except in the case of yam 
or grist of two hanks in the pound, commonly 
called pound yam or head yam, which last- 
mentioned description of yarn shall be made 
up in halfhanks of six cuts, and no less ; and 
every such cut shall contain 120 threads, and 
no more; and every such hank shall be one 
yard and one quarter in length, or two yards 
and one-half in circumference, and no more ; 
and each such cut in every such hank shall 
be separated as the same shall be reeled, and 
not afterwards; and in reeling such linen 
yam no more than one thread at a time shall 
be reeled ; and all the yam contained in every 
such hank shall be of flax yam only, or tow 
yarn only, of the same colour and fineness 
throughout each hank ; and when the hank 
or 12 cuts are reeled, the same shall be made 
up in such manner as to admit of opening 
thereof 

o.sg. 



Present Act. 

An Act to continue and amend certain Regu- 
lations for the Linen and Hempen Manu- 
factures in Ireland. 

[21 August 1835.] 

Whereas several Acts from time to time 
have passed, containing regulations for the 
linen and hempen manufactures in Ireland, 
and such I'egulations were, by an Act passed 
in the second and third years of the reign of 
His present Majesty, intituled “ An Act for 
the better Regulation of the Linen and 
Hempen Manufactures in Ireland,” continued 
in force until the end of the present session 
of Parliament, when the same will expire ; 
and it is expedient that such regulations 
should be, with certain modifications, con- 
tinued for a time to be limited : Be it there- 
fore enacted, by the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in tliis present Parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, that 
from and, after the commencement of this 
Act all flax sold by sample or otherwise, or 
exposed for sale in open fair or market, in 
Ireland, shall be of equal cleanness and qua- 
lity throughout each parcel, upon pain that 
any person selling or exposing for sale such 
flax, or the owner thereof at the time of sale, 
shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding the 
amount of 1 s. for every stone of flax so sold 
or exposed for sale which shall not be of 
equal cleanness and quality throughout each 
parcel. 



2. And be it further enacted, that all brown 
or unbleached, or iinpurged linen yarn sold 
in open fair or market in Ireland, shall be 
well and sufficiently spun and made up into 
hanks, each hank to consist of 12 cuts and 
no more, save and except in the case of yarn 
or grist of two hanks in the pound, commonly 
called pound yarn or head yarn, which last- 
mentioned description of yam shall be made 
up in half hanks of six cuts, and no less; and 
every such cut shall contain 120 threads, and 
no more ; and every such hank shall be one 
yard and one quarter in length, or two yards 
and one half in circumference, and no more ; 
and each such cut in every such hank shall 
be separated as the same shall be reeled, and 
not afterwards; and in reeling such linen 
yarn no more than one thread at a time shall 
be reeled ; and all the yarn contained in every 
such hank shall be of flax yam only, or to*v 
yarn only, of the same colour and fineness 
throughout each hank ; and when the hank 
or 12 cuts are reeled, the same shall be made 
up in such manner as to admit of opening 
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Linen Manufacture Proposed Act. 

of Ireland. thereof at every part at 10 inches at least, 
— for the purpose of spreading on the bleach 

Keport of green ; and in case any person or persons 

H. M. Muggeridge, shall seller expose for sale in open fair or 
market any yarn which shall not be conform- 
able to the above regulations, or wbicli shall 
be deficient in quality, length, or count, 
such person or persons, or the owner or own- 
ers of such yarn at the time of sale, shall 
forfeit a sum after the rate of not less than 
\d., nor more than 4d., for every hank of 
such yarn so sold or exposed for sale as afore- 
said ; and that in all cases of fraud or wilful 
default in the preparation of linen yarn which 
shall be sold or exposed for sale in open fair 
or market, the person or persons selling or 
exposing for sale such yarn, or the owner or 
owners thereof, shall forfeit a sum not less 
than id., nor more than Ad., for every hank 
of such yarn so sold as aforesaid : provided 
always, that nothing hereinbefore contained 
shall extend or be constmed to extend to 
mill-spun vara, and tliat no mill-spun yarn 
shall be subject to the regulations aforesaid. 
Places and hours q Pie it further enacted, that for the 

of sal^e of linen yam of this Act all flax or linen yam 

and flax. which shall be sold or exposed for sale in the 

public or usual market-place of any fair or 
market, between tbehours of eight of the clock 
in the forenoon and two of the clock in the 
t afternoon of any fair or market-day, shall be 

deemed and taken to be sold or offered for 
sale in open fair or market, and none other ; 
any law, usage, or custom to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

4. And whereas yreut inconvenience has 
arisen in some markets vi which linens of dif- 
ferent denominations are sold, by reason of 
the market for such several denominations of 
linens being held at the same time, whereby 
buyers have been precluded from making pur- 
chases, by reason of their inability to attend 
at one time the several places of sale of such 
separate denominations oj Linens; .Be it there- 
fore enacted, that in all markets in which 
■more than one denomination of linens are cus- 
tomarily offered for sale, it shall he lawful 
for the chief magistrate, or any two justices 
residing in or nearest to the palace ’In which 
such market is held, to fix the hours at which 
the marhet for each of such several denomi- 
nations of linens shall commence : Provided 
always, that such koxirs shall be bettceen eight 
of the clock in theforenoon and one of the clock 
in the afternoon ; ctnd any person selling, or 
offering for sale, in public marhet, any deno- 
minations of linen before the time so ap- 
pointed for the commencement of the market for 
sale of such linens by such chief magistrate 
or justices aforesaid, shall forfeit 5s., _/or 
every piece of linen so sold or offered for sale, 
to the tise of the inspector or informer obtain- 
ing the conviction. 

Weaver to weave 5. And be it further enacted, that across 
two coarse threads, each end of every piece of linen cloth sold or 
and write his name exposed for sale in open fair or market in 
and residence on Ireland, there shall be woven two coarse 
every piece of threads or cords, distant from each other 

linen, with its about one fourth part of an inch ; and there 

length and breadth. writteir with pen and ink, close to 

such coarse threads or cords on each end, in 
legible characters, the Christian name, sur- 
name, 



Present Act. 

thereof at every part at ten inches at least, 
for the purpose" of spreading on the bleach 
green; and in case any person or persons 
shall sell or expose for sale in open fair or 
market any yarn which shall not be confomi- 
able to the above regulations, or which shall 
be deficient in quality, length, or count, 
such person or persons, or the owner or own- 
ers of such yam at the time of sale, shall 
forfeit a sum after the rate of not less than 
ifi., nor more than Ad., for every hank of 
such yarn so sold or exposed for sale as afore- 
said ; and that in all cases of fraud or wilful 
default in the preparation of linen yarn which 
shall be sold or exposed for sale in open fair 
or market, the person or persons selling or 
exposing for sale such yarn, or the owner or 
owners thereof, shall forfeit a sum not less 
than Id., nor more than Ad., for every hank 
of such yarn so sold as aforesaid : provided 
always, that nothing hereinbefore contained 
shall extend or be construed to extend to 
mill-spun yarn, and that no mill-spun yam 
shall be subject to the regulations aforesaid. 

3. And be it further enacted, that for the 
purposes of this Act all flax or linen yam 
which shall be sold or exposed for sale in the 
public or usual market-place of any fair or 
market, between the hours of eight of the clock 
in the forenoon and two of the clock in the 
afternoon of any fair or market-day, sliall be 
deemed and taken to be sold or offered for 
sale in open fair or market, and none other ; 
any law, usa^e, or custom to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

4. And be it further enacted, that across 
each end of every piece of linen cloth so^ 
or exposed for sale in open fair or market in 
Ireland, there shall be woven two coarse 
threads or cords, distant from each other 
about one fourth part of an inch ; and there 
shall be written with pen and ink, close to 
such coarse threads or cords on each end, in 
legible characters, the Christian name, sur- 
name, and place of residence of the weaver 
or manufacturer thereof ; and there shall be 
also written or marked upon the outside fold 
of every such piece of linen the length and 
breadth thereof; and in case any person 
shall sell, or offer for sale, in open fair or 
market, any piece of linen wherein such 
threads or corSs shall not be so woven, or 
whereon the name and residence of the 
weaver or manufacturer, and the length and 
breadth thereof, shall not be so written, such 
person so offending shall, upon complaint 
and proof thereof, forfeit a smn not exceed- 
ing os. for every such offence, according' to 
the judgment and discretion of the justice or 
chief magistrate before whom any such coik- 
plaint shall be made. 



3. And be it further enacted, that no per- 
son sliall sell, or expose for sale, in open fair 
or market in Ireland, any piece of browo 
linen cloth being of or exceeding the set of 
1,200, made or intended to be of the deno- 
mination commonly called yard wide, that 
shall not be, when brown and before the 
same shall be bleached, 37 1 inches broad 
at least ; and that all cloth of the denomi- 
nation 
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name, and place of residence of the weaver nation of yard wide, being under the set of 
or manufacturer thereof ; and there shall be 1 , 200 , shall be, when brown, 30 inches 
also written or marked upon the outside fold broad at least ; and that no person shall sell 
of every such piece of linen the length and or expose for sale in any public market any 
breadth thereof ; and in case any person piece of plain linen cloth, being of the deno- 
shall sell, or offer for sale, in open fair or mination commonly called 7-8ths wide, that 
market, any piece of linen wherein such shall not be, when brown and before the 
threads or cords shall not be so woven, or same shall be bleached, 32 inches broad at 
whereon the name and residence of the least, and that no person shall sell or expose 
weaver or manufacturer, and the length and for sale in any public market any piece of 
breadth thereof, shall not be so written, such plain linen clotli, being of the denomination 
person so offending shall, upon complaint commonly called three-quarters wide, that 
and proof thereof, forfeit a sum not exceed- shall not be, when brown and l^efore the 
ing 6 s. for every such offence, according to same shall be bleached, 28 inches broad at 
the judgment and discretion of tlie justice least; and that no person shall sell or expose 
or chief magistrate before whom any such for sale in any public market any piece of 
complaint shall be made. nlain linen cloth of the denomination of 

9-8ths wide sheeting, that shall not be, when 
brown and before the same shall be bleached, 41 inches broad at least; and 
that.no person shall sell or expose for sale in any public fair or market any 
piece of plain linen cloth of the denomination of five-quarters wide sheeting, 
that shall not be, when brown and before the same shall be bleached, 45 
inches broad at least ; arrd that no person shall sell or expose for sale in 
any public fair or market any piece of ]>lain linen cloth of the denomination of 
six-quarters wide sheeting, that shall not be, when brown and before the same 
shall be bleached, 64 inches broad at least ; and that if any person shall sell 
or expose for sale in any fair or market any linen cloth or sheetings of the 
denominations above mentioned, which shall not be respectively of the widths 
above directed and specified, every such person shall he subject to a penalty 
of not less than 5 s. nor more than 10 s. for each such piece so sold in open fair 
or market. 



Linen Manufacture 
uf Ireland. 



Report of 
R. M. Miiggericlge, 
Esq. 



Penalty for neglect. 



6. And be it further enacted, that no per- 6. And be it further enacted, that every Widths of linen 
son shall sell or expose for sale in open fair piece of brown or unbleached linen cloth cloth. 

or market in Ireland, any piece of brown which shall be exposed to sale in open fair 
linen cloth being of or exceeding the set of or market shall be so exposed in open folds, 

1 , 200 , made or intended to be of the deno- and no ways tied at either end or in the Yard wide, 
mination commonly called yard wide, that middle, upon pain that any person selling or 
shall not be, when brown and before the exjjosing for sale any such linen cloth con- 
same shall be bleached, 37 J inches broad at traryto the directions aforesaid, shall forfeit 
least; and that all cloth of the denomination not less tliaii2s. Grf. nor more than 5 s. for 
of yard wide, being under the set of 1 , 200 , every such piece so sold or exposed for sale 
shall be, when brown, 36 inches broad at as aforesaid, 
least ; and that no person shall sell or ex- 
pose for sale in any public market, any piece of plain linen cloth being of the 

denomination commonly called 7-8ths wide, that shall not be, when brown 7 - 8 tlis wide, 

and before the same shall be bleached, 32 inches broad at least ; and tliat no 
person shall sell or expose for sale in any public market any piece of plain 

linen cloth being of the denomination commonly called three-quarters wide. 3 - 4 ths \vide. 

that shall not be, when brown and before the same shall be bleached, 20 inches 
broad at least ; and that no person shall sell or expose for sale in any public 

market any piece of plain linen cloth of the denomination of 9-8thswide, g-8t5is wide, 

sheeting, that shall not be, whenbrown and before the same shall be bleached, 

41 inches broad at least ; and that no person shall sell or expose for sale in 
any public fair or market, any piece of plain linen cloth of the denomination 

of five-quarters wide sheeting, that shall not be, when brown and before the 5 qrs. wide, 

-same shall be bleached, 45 inches broad at least; and that no person shall 
sell or expose for sale in any public fair or market, any piece of plain linen 

cloth of the denomination of six-quarters wide sheeting, that shall not be, when G qrs. wide. 

brown and before the same shall be bleached, 54 inches broad at least; and Pen.iUv 

that if any person shall sell or expose for sale in any fair or market any linen 

clotli or sheeting of the denominations above-mentioned, which shall not be 

respectively of the widths above directed and specified, every such person shall 

be subject to a penalty of not less than 5 s. nor more than 10 s. for each such 

piece so sold in open fair or market. 

7. And be it further enacted, that every 7 . And be it further enacted, that no per- How hneii cloth 
piece of brown or unbleached linen cloth son shall in open fair or market sell or shah he exposed 
which shall be exposed to sale in open fair expose for sale any piece of brown or un- 

or market, shall he so exposed in open folds, bleached plain linen cloth which shall be 
'and no ways tied at either end or in the thicker or finer in the selvage than in the 
middle, upon pain that any person selling or body of such piece, or which shall not be of 
exposing for sale , any such linen cloth con- equal fineness and thickness throughout every 
trary to the directions aforesaid, shall forfeit part of the length and breadth of such piece, 
not less than 2 s. 0 d., nor more than 5 s., under a penalty of a sura not less than 2 s. 6d. 

•0.29. for 5 A 4 nor 
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for every such piece so sold or exposed for 
sale as aforesaid. 

8. And be it further enacted, that no per- 
son shall in open fair or market sell or 
expose for sale any piece of brown or un- 
bleached plain linen cloth which shall be 
thicker or finer in the selvage than in the 
body of such piece, or which shall not be of 
equal fineness and thickness throughout every 
part of the length and breadth of such piece, 
under a penalty of a sum not less than 
2 s. G d. nor more than 20 s. for every such 
piece of linen so sold or exposed for sale as 
aforesaid. 



Present Act. 

nor more than 20 s. for every such piece of 
linen so sold or exposed for sale as aforesaid. 

8. And be it further enacted, that no per- 
son shall sell or expose for sale in open fair 
or market any piece of brown or unbleached 
linen any part whereof shall have been 
glazed, pasted or spouted, after it is woven, 
or dyed or stained, either in the yam or 
cloth, with any material which has a ten- 
dency to render the part so glazed, pasted, 
spouted, dyed or stained more difficult to 
bleach, or to deceive the buyer as to quality, 
on pain of forfeiting not less than 6 s. nor 
more than 20 s. for every such piece so sold 
as aforesaid. 



Linen not to be *>• And be it further enacted, that no per- 9. And be it further enacted, that for the 

pasted or spouted, son shall sell or expose for sale in open fair purposes of this Act, all linen which shall be 
or market any piece of brown or unbleached sold or exposed for sale within the custom 
linen, any part whereof shall have been gaps or custom gates of any fair or market, 
glazed, pasted, or spouted, after it is woven, on , the respective fair or market days, be- 
or dyed or stained, either in the yam or tween the hours hereinafter mentionedj (that 
cloth, with any material which has a ten- is to say,) between ten of the clock in the 
dency to render the part so glazed, pasted, forenoon and two of the clock in the after- 

spouted, dyed or stained more difficult to noon from the 25th day of March until the 

bleach, or to deceive the buyer as to quality, 2-5th day of September in each year, and 

on pain of forfeiting not less than 5 s., nor between 11 of the clock in the forenoon and 
more than 20 s. for every such piece so sold two of the clock in the afternoon from the 
as aforesaid. 25th day of September until the 25th day of 

March in each year, shall be deemed and 
taken to be sold or exposed for sale in open 
fair or market, and none other; any law, 
usage or custom to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

■What shall be 10. And be it further enacted, that for the 10 . And be it further enacted, that it shall 

deemed a sale or purposes of this Act, all linen which shall and may be lawful for any justice of the 

exposure for sale of be sold or exposed for sale within the custom peace, or the chief magistrate of any town, 

linen ill fair or gaps or custom gates of any fair or market, before whom a complaint on oath shall be 
market. tijg respective fair or market days, be- made against any person or persons for sell- 

tween the hours hereinafter mentioned, (that ing or offering for sale in fair or market any 
is to say,) between ten of the clock in the flax, yarn or linen not conformable to the 
forenoon and two of the clock in the after- regulations in this Act contained, or for any 
noon fi-om the 25th day of March until the fraud or wilful default in the preparation or 

25th day of September in each year, and manufacture of such flax, yarn or linen so 

between 11 of the clock in the forenoon and sold or offered for sale, and such justice or 

two of the clock in the afternoon from the chief magistrate is hereby required and em- 

25th day of September until the 25th day of powered, to summon before him three per- 
March in each year, shall he deemed and sons skilled in flax, yarn or linen, as the 
taken to be sold or exposed for sale in open case may be, of whom one shall be named 
fair or market, and none other ; any law, by the party making such complaint, another 
usage or custom to the contrary notwith- by the party against whom such complaint 
standing. - may be made, and the third by such justice 

or chief magistrate ; and in default of either 
party making such nomination, such justice or chief magistrate shall nominate 
a person on behalf of the party so making default ; and the three persons so 
summoned shall be sworn by such justice or chief magistrate well and truly 
to examine the flax, yam or linen, as the case may be, wliicb is the subject 
of such complaint, and a true verdict to give whether such complaint be or 
be not well founded ; and such verdict shall be conclusive on the subject of 
such complaint ; and if such complaint shall be declared to be ill founded, 
then and in such case the said three persons shall award such compensation 
as they may deem j ust to be paid by the party making such complaint to the 
person or persons against whom such complaint may have been made, for his 
or her or their trouble and loss of time and expences occasioned by such un- 
founded complaint ; and the money so awarded shall and may be recovered 
by all such means as any penalty might have been recovered in case the said 
complaint had been proved to be well founded. 



Proceedings before And be it further enacted, that it shall 11. And whereas disputes frequently arise 

justice or chief ^.nd may be lawful for any justice of the between the buyer and seller, in respect of 

magistrate iqion peace, or the chief magistrate of any town, flax, yarn and cloth sold or agreed to be 

corupiailus.ni oath, before whom a complaint on oath shall be sold in fairs or markets ; for remedy whereof, 

made ao-ainst any person or persons for sell- be it enacted, that if the buyer of any such 

ino- or offering for sale in fair or market, any flax, yarn, and cloth sold or agreed to be 

flax, sold 
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flax, yarn or linen not conformable to the sold in fair or market, shall without just Linen Manufactiu-e 
reo-ulations in this Act contained, or for any cause refuse to pay to the person selling the of Ireland. 

fraud or wilful default in the preparation or same the price agreed upon between tliem, 

manufacture of such flax, yarn or linen so or if the seller shall without just cause re- Report of 
sold or offered for sale, and such justice or fuse to deliver such flax, yarn or cloth to the Muggeridge, 

chief magistrate is hereby required and eni- person buying the same, or shall wilfully 
powered, to summon before him three per- neglect to present the same for payment at 
sons skilled in flax, yarn or linen, as the case the usual place of payment of tlie buyer 
may be, of whom one shall be named by the within five hours after having sold the same, 
party making such complaint, another by the being duly informed of such place of pay- 
party against whom such complaint may be ment, it shall be lawful for the buyer or seller 
made, and the third by such justice or chief of the same respectively to complain, at any 
magistrate; and in default of either party time within 24 hours, to the next justice of 
making such nomination, or in defaidt of the the peace, or to the chief magistrate of any 
attendance of either party so nominated, such town where such dispute shall have arisen ; 
justice or chief magistrate shall nominate a and every such justice of the peace or magis- 
person on behalf of tire party so making de- trate is hereby required and authorized forth 
fault either in nomination or attendance, and with to summon the parties to appear before 
the three persons so summoned shall be sworn -such j ustice and some other justice or chief 
by such justice or chief magistrate well and magistrate; and if it shall appear to such 
truly to examine the flax, yarn or linen, as justices, or chief magistrate and Justice, that 
the case may be, which is the subject of such the buyer shall without just and reasonable 
•complaint, and a true verdict to give whe- cause refuse or have refused to pay the seller 
ther such complaint be or be not well found- the price first agreed upon between such 
ed ; and such verdict shall be conclusive buyer and seller at such fair or market, such 
on the subject of such complaint ; and if justices of the peace, or magistrate and jus- 
such complaint shall be declared to be tice, may, by warrant under their hands and 
ill founded, then and in such case, the seals respectively, order such flax, yarn or 
said three persons shall award such com- cloth to be returned to the seller thereof, and 
pensation as they may deem just to be paid may by such warrant, direct any penalty not 
by the party making such complaint to exceeding the sum of 10 s. to be levied off 
the person or persons against whom such the goods and chattels of the buyer thereof; 
complaint may have been made, for his, or and if it shall appear to such justices of the 
her or their trouble and loss of time and peace, or to such chief magistrate and justice 
and expences occasioned by such unfounded that the seller shall without reasonable cause 
complaint ; and the money so awarded, shall refuse or have refused to deliver up such 
and may be recovered by all such means as flax, yarn or cloth to the person or persons 
any penalty might have been recovered in to whom he had sold or agreed to sell the 
case the said complaint had been proved to same, or shall have wilfully neglected to pre- 
be well founded. - sent the same for payment at the usual place 

ofpayment of the buyer within five hours 
after having sold the same, being duly informed of such place of payment, such 
justices of the peace, or chief magistrate and justice, may, by warrant under 
their hands and seals, order the same to be delivered up to the person who had 
bought or agreed to buy the same, and may also by such warrant direct any 
‘ penalty not exceeding the sura of 10 s. to be levied on the goods and chattels of 
the seller. 

12 . And whereas disputes frequently arise 12 . Provided always, and be it enacted, that settling dis- 
between the buyer and seller, in respect of nothing in this Act contained shall extend or p.jtes between 
flax, yam and cloth sold or agreed to be be construed to extend to nor shall affect any buyer and seller in 
sold in faire or markets ; for remedy whereof, flax, yarn or linens not sold nor exposed for fairs and markets, 
be it enacted, that if the buyer of any such sale in open fair or market, it being the true 
flax, yarn and cloth sold or agreed to be sold intent and meaning of this Act, that all per- 
in fair or market, shall without just cause sons may manufacture and make up flax, yam 
refuse to pay to the person selling the same or linens in any manner they may think pro- 
the price agreed upon between them, or if per, and sell the same, without being subject 
the seller shall without just cause refuse to to any reg-ulations, penalties or provisions in 
deliver such flax, yam or cloth to the person this Act contained, unless they sell or expose 
buying the same, or shall wilfully neglect to for sale the same in open fair or market, 
present the same for payment at the usual 

place of payment of the buyer within five hours after having sold the same, 
being duly informed of sucfi place of payment, it shall be lawful for the buyer 
or seller of the same respectively to complain, at any time within 24 hours, to 
the next justice of the peace, or to the chief magistrate of any town where 
such dispute shall have arisen ; provided, that if no such magistrate or justice 
shall he at hand to take cognizance of such dispute, then such complaint may he 
made at any time within the next 72 hours from the period of such dispute, and 
every such justice of the peace or magistrate is hereby required and authorized 
forthwith to summon the parties to appear before such justice, and some other 
Justice or chief magistrate; and if it shall appear, to such justices, or chief 
magistrate and justice, that the buyer shall without just and reasonable cause 
refuse or have refused to pay the seller the price fiist agreed upon between 
such buyer and seller at such fair or market, such justices of the peace, or 

0.29. -‘5 B magistrate 
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of Ireland. magistrate and justice, may, by warrant under their hands and seals respec- 

lively, order such flax, yarn or cloth to be returned to the seller thereof, and 

0^. may by such warrant direct any penalty not exceeding the sum of 10 s. to be 

R. M. Muggendge, igyjed off the goods and chattels of the buyer thereof ; and if it shall appear 

®'l" to such justices of the peace, or to such chief magistrate and justice, that the 

seller shall without reasonable cause refuse or have refused th deliver up such 
flax, yam or cloth to the person or persons to whom be had sold or agreed to- 
sell the same, or shall have wilfully neglected to present the same for payment 
at the usual place of payment of the buyer within five hours after having sold 
the same, being duly informed of such place of payment, such justices of the 
peace, or chief magistrate and justice, may, by warrant under their hands and 
seals, order the same to be delivered up to the person who had bought or 
agreed to buy the same, and may also by such warrant direct any penalty not 
exceeding the sum of 10 s. to be levied off the goods and chattels of the seller. 

Expunge sections 13, 14 & 16 present Act. 

13 . And heit enacted, that it shall and 13. And whereas it is expedient and neces- 

may he lawful for Her Majesty, her heirs and sary that fit and proper persons should be 
successors, by warrant under the Poyal sign provided to examine, measure, and stamp all- 
manual, to appoint a fit and proper person to brown or unbleached linens sold in public 
heinspector-general of linen and yarn marhets markets, in all cases where the buyers of any 
in Ireland, and also from time to time, at such linens shall require the-said linens to be 
pleasure, to remove such inspector-general examined, measured, and stamped by any 
from his office, and in case of any vacancy in such persons, before they pay for the same j 
the said office., either hy such removal or hy and to the end that no inconvenience should 
death or otherwise, to appoint some other fit be felt from the want of any such persons 
person to the said office. upon and immediately after the commence* • 

^ ' ment of this Act, be it enacted, that all per- 

sons who at any time before the commencement of this Act have been 
appointed or authorized to act as sealmasters of brown linen under the provi- 
sions of tire said recited Act of the second and third years of his present Majes- 
ty’s reign, and who shall be acting in that capacity at the time of the com- 
mencement of this Act, shall continue to act therein until the appointment or 
appointments of every such sealmaster respectively shall be afterwards con- 
firmed or revoked in manner directed hy this Act. 

14 . And he it enacted, that the said in- _ 14. And be it enacted, that it shall and may 

spector-general shall, and he is hereby em- be lawful for the Lord- Lieutenant or other 
powered from time to time to appoint such chief governor or governors of Ireland for the- 
persons as he may think fit, to he localinspectors time being, from time to time to nominate and 
of linen and yarn markets in Ireland, and to appoint, in any and every county in which the 
remove or discharge such officers at his plea- linen manufacture or any branch thereof is or 
sure, and to apportion to such local inspectors shall be carried on, twelve such persons, re- 
the several markets or districts at and loithin siding in such county, or buying or selling 
which their authority shall extend ;* and such linens therein, as shall appear to be fit and 
inspector-generalis further empowered to make proper persons, to be a committee for appoints 
such general rules, orders and regulations, for ing, directing, and controlling the inspectors 
the proceeding and governance of the said and brown linen sealmasters of such county, 
local inspectors, as in his judgment shall seem conformably to the regulations, provisions, 
proper ; which rules, orders and regulations, and directions prescribed by this Act, of 
such inspectors are hereby required to obey which nomination and appointment public 
and follow. Provided always, that copies of notice shall be given in the Dublin Gazette,. 
any such general rules, orders and regulations and m some paper published in every such 
shall be transmitted within 21 days from the county respectively ; and in case of the death 
date of their being issued to the Lord-Lieute- or resignation of any person appointed to be 
nant or other chief governor of Trelandfor the a member of such committee, and in case of 
time being ; and in the event of the said Lord- any removal made by the Lord-Lieutenant 
Lieutenant or other chief-governor disalloioing or other chief governor or governors of Ire- 
the same or any part thereof, which he is land for the time being of any person fre^ 
hereby empowered to do, within l^days of the the situation of member of the said commit- 
receipt of the same, such general rule, order tee, which removal tlie said Lord-Lieutenant 
or regulation, or the part thereof so disal- or other chief governor or governors of Ireland 
lowed, shall not come into operation. for the time being is and are hereby e^ 

powered to make, it shall and may be lawful 
for such Lord-Lieutenant or other chief governor or governors of Ireland for 
the time being as aforesaid to nominate and appoint sucli other person or per- 
sons as he or they shall think fit, to be a member or members of such commit- 
tee in the room and stead of the person or persons who shall have died or 
resigned, or who shall have been so removed ; and notice of every such nomi- 
nation or appointment shall be given in the Dublin Gazette and in any news- 
paper of the county to which such nomination shall relate. 

1.5. And 15- Provided 

■ Notice of which appointment should bft published in the Dublin Gazette, and in some newspaper 
aeiierally circulated in the county, place, or district for which such appointment is made. 
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15. And he it enacted, that a copy or copies 
■ oj^ all such general rules, orders and regula- 
tions (not disallowed as aforesaid), shall he 
laid before both Houses of Parliament within 
six weeks of' the receipt of the same, by the 



Present Act.. 

1-5. Provided always, and be it enacted? 
that the persons appointed or authorized 
under the hereinbefore recited Act of the 
second and third years of the reign of his pre- 
sent Majesty to constitute committees in their 



Lord-Lieutenant or other chief governor of several counties for the purposes of such Act 

TrelnnA. if Pni-linmav,! ‘ 



Ireland, if Parliament be then sitting, or If 
Parliament be not sitting, then within six 
vjeelis after the next meeting thereof. 



and who shall be acting in that capacity at 
or previous to tlie commencement of this Act, 
shall be and constitute, without further nomi- 
nation or appointment, the respective com- 
mittees in such counties for the purposes of this Act, and shall be deemed and 
taken to be and to have been appointed hereunder, and shall have power and 
authority accordingly to act in execution of this Act until or unless the Lord- 
Lieutenant or other chief governor or governore shall tliink fit to supersede 
such persons. 



16 . And be it enacted, that the Lord Treasurer or Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, or any three of them, shall from time to time fix and determine 
tkesalaries to be paid to such inspector-general and such local inspectors respec- 
tivelj as aforesaid, which salaries shall be paid by the said Lord Treasurer 
or Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, out of the Consolidated 
Fundof the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 



Expunge sections 16 , 17, & 18 . 16 . And be it further enacted, that every 

such committee, having formed a list of all 
persons acting as sealmasters in the county for which such committee shall be 
, appointed, shall then proceed to revise the said list; and it shall and may be 
lawful for every such committee, or any five or more of them, upon such revi- 
sion, to dismiss any person from the situation of sealmaster whom they shall 
consider to be unfit for such situation, and to appoint another in place pf the 
person so dismissed, and so from time to time to dismiss and appoint every 
such person as such committee, or any live or more of them, shall deem it 
right to dismiss from or appoint to the office and situation of a sealmaster of 
brown linen, limiting or extending the number of such sealmasters according 
as it shall seem to such committee to be expedient and necessary ; and it 
shall and may be lawful for every such committee, or any five or more of 
them, to confine the duties and authorities of eveiw sealmaster to such parti- 
cular linen market or markets in their respective counties as they shall think 
proper, and to dismiss any sealmaster who shall refuse or neglect to obev any 
such rules, regulations, and directions as such committee shall lay down for 
the government of such sealmaster ; provided that nothing contained in the 
smd rules, regulations, and directions shall be contrary to any of tlie provi- 
sions of this Act. ' ^ 
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17. Provided always, and be it enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for the 
Lord-Iieutenant or other chief governor or governors of Ireland, in iiis or their 
discretion, to order and direct that such committee as aforesaid shall, within 
a time to be specified, make a report of the grounds upon which any dismissal 
of any sealmaster may have taken place by or under the orders of such com- 
mittee, and such report such committee are hereby required to make accord- 
ingly, within such time as shall be specified for that purpose ; and it shall and 
'may be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, or other chief governor or governors of 
Ireland for the time being, to direct that the matter of such report shall be 
inquired into by any person or persons to be named and appointed for that 
purpose by such Lord Lieutenant or other chief governor or governors of Ire- 
land ; and according to the result of such inquiry, or in case no report shall be 
made by such committee within the time so specified, it shall and may be 
lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, or other chief governor or governors of Ire- 
land, either to confirm such dismissal, or to revoke the same, and to direct 
■that the person so dismissed shall be restored to his situation of sealmaster. 

18. And be it further enacted, tliat every person who shall, at or previous 
to the commencement of this Act, be acting as a sealmaster in any county, 
and desirous of continuing so to do, shall, within twenty days after the passing 
liereqf, enter, with two sufficient sureties, into such security as hereinafter 
mentioned ; and that every person who shall be, at any time after the passing 
of mis Act, appointed a sealmaster shall, before doing any act by virtue of 
such appointment, enter, with two sufficient sureties, into such security as 
hereinafter mentioned ; (that is to say), a security by writing obligatory to 
our sovereign lord the King, in such penal sum or sums as shall be directed 
by the committee for the county wherein such sealmaster shall act, such 
writing obligatory to be in such form of w'ords as obligations to the King’s 
Majesty are used to be made, for the performance of the conditions there- 
under written; and the committee for each county shall have power and 
authority to take and cause such writing obligatory to be made and entered 
into ; and all obligations so made shall be good and effectual in law, to all 

o D 2 intents 
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intents and purposes, as any obligation made to our sovereign lord hath 
heretofore been, or may be adjudged or taken to be ; and the condition of 
every such security shall be, that the person so appointed a sealmaster shall 
duly and diligently execute his office, according to the regulations of this Act ; 
and that such sealmaster, his executors or administrators, shall, duly and with- 
out delay, pay all such fines as shall be imposed on him from time to time by 
any iustice or chief magistrate, and all such damages as may be awarded against 
him in any suit or proceeding under this Act; and that m case of the death 
of any of his sureties, such sealmaster will, within one month after such death 
shall have come to his knowledge, procure another sufficient person to enter 
into a like security ; and that such sealmaster, his executors or administra- 
tors will surrender and give up his seal or stamp when thereunto required by 
such committee, or any five or more of them ; and that he will not at any time 
lend hire out, or sell his stamp or seal, or suffer the same to be used by any 
person but himself, or his known servant or assistant, at his usual place of 
residence : Provided always, that' no such writing obligatory to be made or 
entered into as aforesaid by any person who shall, at the commencement of 
this Act Cbut not otherwise), be acting as a sealmaster in any county, and who 
shall be desirous of continuing so to do, shall be subject to any stamp duty 
whatsoever imposed by any Act or Acts now m force, or to be imposed by 
any future Act or Acts, unless the same be specially subjected thereto m and 
by such future Act or Acts. 

Expunge sections 10, 20 , & 21. 19. And be it further enacted that it shall 

^ ® and may be lawful for every such committee, 

or any five or more of them, to choose and prescribe the form and device of 
the s4l or stamp to be used by the sealmaster of their respective county, and 
to alter the same as often as such committee shall think fit ; and if any person 
shall forge or counterfeit any seal or stamp of any sealmaster appointed or to 
be appointed by such committee, or any five or more of them, to any piece or 
part of a piece of brown linen, such person, being thereof lawfully convicted,, 
shall be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for any period not exceeding 
one year, at the discretion of the judge or judges who shall try such offence. 

20 And be it further enacted, that every sealmaster of brown linen, except 
such as are or shall be appointed to particular markets, shall reside within the 
parish mentioned on his seal ; and that one of the persons who shall enter into 
security for him as aforesaid shall be resident within the same parish, or m or 
within one mile of the next market town thereto within the same county; and 
that a sealmaster appointed for any particular market shall be at liberty to use 
his seal or stamp in respect to all linens prepared for sale in such market, 
without reference to his place of residence. 

21. And be it further enacted, that every sealmaster of brown or unbleached 
linen appointed as aforesaid, shall carefully view, examine, and measure every 
piece of such linen which shall be produced and offered to him to be sealed; 
and if the same shall appear to him to be merchantable, and to be conformable 
to the directions in this Act contained, then, and not otherwise, such seal- 
master shall affix, or cause to be affixed, a fair impression of such seal as shall 
be appointed for him by the said committee, with lamp black' or vermilion, or 
stone blue, and size or common oil, on the middle of such fold, at no more than 
thirteen inches from the end of such piece, and shall likewise mark, or cause 
to be marked, with such ingredients as aforesaid, on the back or outside of 
every such piece, the length of such piece, and the number of inches it contains 
in breadth, and also the half inch, if the same shall be in breadth hdf an inch 
more than any number of inches (without regard to any lesser fractions of an 
inch), together with the name of such sealmaster, and the parish and county 
where he resides, or the name of the market town for which he may be ap- 
pointed to act ; and if anyparts of such piece shall be damaged or faulty, but 
not so damaged or faulty as to render the same unmerchantable, every such 
damaged or faulty part shall be fairly exposed in the lap or bosom of such 
piece, so as that the same may be easily seen ; and opposite to such damaged 
or faulty part, upon ffie bosom of every such piece, such sealmaster shall affix,- 
or cause to be affixed, an impression of his seal, with such ingredients as afore- 
said, to denote such damaged or faulty part ; and such sealmaster shall and 
may demand and take the sum of one penny, and no more, for eveiy piece ot 
brown or unbleached linen, containing twenty-five yards or under, which shall 
be by him sealed as aforesaid, and so in proportion for a greater quantity ; and 
if any such sealmaster shall offend by neglecting or transgressing any one of 
the regulations aforesaid, every such sealmaster shall forfeit a sum not less 
than five shillings nor exceeding twenty shillings for every such offence, 
lixpunge sections 22, 23, 24 & 25. 

22. And be it further enacted, that no person shall in open fair or market 
in Ireland sell or expose to sale, buy or agree to buy, any pieces of brown 
or unbleached linen which shall not, at the time of selling or exposing 

the 
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the same to sale, be sealed and marked as required by this Act, upon pain of 
foi-feiting the sum of 5s. for every piece of linen so sold or exposed to sale. 

23. And be it further enacted, that all brown linen shall be measured 
between seal and seal, and bad and insufficient ends shall not be taken into 
the length thereof ; and such linen shall be bought and sold by no other 
measure than the statute yard containing 3(5 inches ; and no extraordinary 
measure or allowance, except the breadm of a thumb, as is now generally 
practised, to every yard in the measuring thereof, shall be made therein by 
the seller to the buyer, or required or accepted of or taken by the buyer from 
the seller, upon pain that every person buying or selling any such linen con- 
trary to the true intent and meaning of this Act shall forfeit not less than 
2s. Gd. nor more than 3s. for every such offence. 

24. And be it further enacted, that if any pereon shall sustain any loss or 
damage in the buying any piece of brown or unbleached linen by any damaged 
part being concealed in the folds thereof, or by its not answering the measure 
as to the length or breadth marked thereon by any sealmaster, it shall and 
may be lawful to and for such person to sue for and recover from the seal- 
master of such piece, or the persons who shall at the time of such sealing be 
bound as security for his faithful discharge of the office of sealmaster, the 
full value of the loss or damage so sustained. 

25. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for the com- 
mittees aforesaid, or any five of their body, to appoint inspectors for such 
brown linen and linen yarn and flax markets, within each of their said 
counties, as may appear to such committees necessary for the better regulation 
of such brown linen, linen yarn, and flax markets within such coimties ; and 
that it shall and may be lawful for such committees at any time to dismiss 
or discontinue such inspectors, and to appoint others in their places ; provided 
that it shall not be lawful for such committees to impose any fine, charge, or 
impost whatsoever for the remuneration or emolument of such inspectors. 

17. And be it further enacted, that every 26. And be it further enacted, that every 
inspector shall have full power and authority such inspector so ‘appointed shall have full 
to inspect and examine all brown linen, linen power and authority to inspect and examine 
yarn, or flax, exposed for sale in any public ail brown linen, linen yarn, or flax, exposed 
market or fair within the place or district for for sale in any public market or fair to- which 
which he shall hai'e been appointed as afore- he shall have been appointed as aforesaid ; 
said ; and he is hereby authorized and re- and he is hereby authorized and required to 
quired to seize any linen yarn or flax so sold seize any linen, yarn, or flax so sold or ex- 
or exposed for sale in public fair or market posed for sale in public fair or market not 
not conformable to the regulations prescribed conformable to the regulations prescribed in 
in this Act ; and such inspector shall forth- this Act ; and such inspector shall forthwith 
with carry such linen, yarn, or flax, before carry such linen, yarn, or flax before the 
the next justice of the peace or other chief next justice of the peace or other chief ma- 
magistrate within their respective jnrisdic- gistrate within their respective jurisdictions 
tions, to be dealt with according to law ; to be dealt with according to law ; and in 
and in csae'a justice of the peace or other case a justice of the peace or other magis- 
magistrate cannot be forthwith found, then trate cannot be forthwith found, then such 
such inspector may detain such linen, yam, inspector may detain such linen, yarn, or 
or flax so seized, if necessary, for 48 hours, flax so seized, if necessary, for 48 hours, but 
or until the next marhet-ddy of such place in no longer, to be dealt with as aforesaid ; aird 
which such linen, flax, or yarn was so seized. such inspector shall, as often as he may be 

called on by the committee of the county for 
which he shall act, return a diary or journal of his proceedings, and a true 
account of all linens, yarns, and flax by him seized or informed against, and 
also a true account of the fines imposed and levied or paid on such linens, 
yams, or flax, and also pay the amount of the said fines received by him to 
such committee, when required so to do. 

18 . And be it further enacted, that if any 27. And be it further enacted, that if any 
person entrusted with an-y linen yarn, hempen person entrusted with any linen yarn, hempen 
yarn, or any one or more of those materials yarn, cotton yarn, or any one or more of 
mixed with each other, or mixed, or to he those materials mixed with each other, or 
mixed, or made up with any other description any tools, materials, or apparatus for manu- 
of yarn, or any tools, materials or apparatus facturing the same, shall fraudulently sell, 
for manufacturing the same, shall fraudu- pawn, or embezzle such linen yarn, hempen 
lently sell, pawn, or embezzle such linen yarn, cotton yarn, or each or any of them re- 
yarn, hempen yam, cotton yarn, or each or spectively, or such tools, materials, or appa- 
any of them respectively, or such tools, ma- ratus, eveiy such ofl'ender, and the receiver 
terials, or apparatus, every such offender, of any such article knowing the same to be 
and the receiver of any such article knowing or have been so fraudulently sold, paw'ned, 
the same to be or have been so fraudulently or embezzled, shall forfeit tliree times the 
sold, pawned, or embezzled, shall he impri- value of the same. 

sonedfor not less than 14 days nor more than 
SIX months, with or without hard labour. 

0.29. 19. And 5 B 3 28. And 
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19. And be it further enacted, that every 
weaver shall well and sufficiently weave all 
sound and sufficient linen yarn, and cotton 
yarn, and hempen yarn to him delivered to 
be woven within such time, and in such 
reeds, and into cloth of such breadths as 
shall be agreed upon between the owner or 
owners of such yam and such weaver, upon 
pain of forfeiting the full value of such yarn, 
or the full price agreed upon for weaving the 
same. 

20. And be it further enacted, that if any 
person or persons who shall be entrusted 
with any linen, or linen yarn, or hempen 
yam, or materials, or tools, or apparatus for 
manufacturing the same, shall refuse or neg- 
lect to return such yarn, materials, tools, or 
apparatus, within 48 hours after the same 
shall have been demanded by or in behalf of 
the owner thereof, such neglect or refusal 
shall be deemed and taken as embezzling 
under this Act, unless reasonable cause be 
shown to the satisfaction of any justice or 
chief magistrate before whom such case shall 
be heard why such return has or cannot be 
made within the said period of 48 hours. 

21 . And be it further enacted, that in case 
any manufacturer shall make oath before a 
justice of the peace that he has entrusted 
any linen yam, liempen or cotton yarn, or 
the materials, tools, or apparatus for manu- 
facturing the same, to any person or persons, 
and that he has just cause to suspect and 
does suspect that such person is about to 
abscond with the same, then such justice 
shall have power and authority, at his dis- 
cretion, to issue his warrant requiring such 
person or persons to appear before him forth- 
with, or at such time as he shall appoint; 
and such justice is hereby authorized to order 
such pa-son or persons to restore the article or 
thing entrusted to him or them, at such time 
as he. may direct, and in default thereof, to 
commit such person or pasons to the common 
gaol of the county or place in which the 
offence is committed, for any period not ex- 
ceeding six calendar months, with or without 
hard labour: provided always, that the owner 
of such materials or apparatus as aforesaid 
shall make to such offender such reasonable 
compensation for any labour expended therein 
or thereupon as to such justice shall seem pro- 
per. 



Present Act. 

28. And be it further enacted, that every 
weaver shall well and sufficiently weave all 
sound and sufficient linen yam, and cotton 
yarn, and hempen yarn to him delivered to 
he woven, within such time, and in such 
reeds, and into cloth of such breadths as 
shall be agreed upon between the owner or 
owners of such yarn and such weaver, upon 
pain of forfeiting the full value of such yarn, 
or the full price agreed upon for weaving the 
same. 

29. And be it further enacted, that if any 
person or persons who shall be entrusted 
with any linen, or linen yarn, or hempen 
yam, or materials, or tools, or apparatus for 
manufacturing the same, shall refuse or neg- 
lect to return such yarn, materials, tools, or 
appaj'atus within 14 days after the same 
shall have been demanded by or in behalf of 
tire owner thereof, such neglect or refusal 
shall be deemed and taken as embezzling 
under this Act. 



30. And be it further enacted, that in case 
any manufacturer shall make oath before a 
justice of the peace that he has entrusted 
any linen yarn, hempen or cotton yarn, or 
the materials, tools, or apparatus for manu- 
facturing the same, to any person or persons, 
and that he has just cause to suspect and 
does suspect that such person is about to 
abscond with the same, then such justice 
shall have power and authority, at his dis- 
cretion, to issue his warrant requiring such 
person or persons to restore the article or 
thing entrusted to him or them, and in de- 
fault thereof to apprehend such person or 
persons, and bring him or them before him 
or some other justice of the peace for the 
same county ; and unless such person or per- 
sons shall give security for the return of the 
article or thing so entrusted to him or them 
within a time then mentioned, such justice 
shall, by warrant, order any constable to 
enter the house of such person or persons, 
and give possession of such article or thing 
to the owner thereof, such owner making 
such reasonable compensation for any labour 
expended therein or thereupon as to such 
justice shall seem proper. 



22 . Section 31 of the present Act to remain in force, and to become Section 
22 of the proposed Act. 

23. And be it further enacted, that all complaints which shall be made of 
any offence or offences committed against any of the regulations or directions 
contained in this Act shall and may be heard by any one justice of the peace 
acting within his jurisdiction, or by the chief magistrate of any town presiding 
in his court in such town ; and for that purpose such j ustice or magistrate shall 
and may summon and examine any person or persons upon oath ; and in default 
of the payment of any such penalty or sum of money as shall be awarded by any 
such justice or chief magistrate by virtue of this Act, upon the hearing of any 
such complaint, it shall and may be lawful for such justice or chief magistrate 
to levy the same, by warrant of distress under his hand and seal, on and off 
the goods and chattels of the person liable to the payment of such penalty or 
sura of money, rendering the overplus, if any, after payment of the costs and 
expenses of such distress, to such person ; and in case no sufficient distress 
shall be found, then to commit such person to gaol, or to the house of correc- 
tion, for any period not exceeding three calendar months, with or without hard 
labour. 



Expunge 
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Expunge Sections 33 8c 34, present Act. 

24. And be it further enacted, that in 
case any person who shall have been robbed or 
defrauded of any yarn after the same shall 
have been boiled, shall mahe oath before any 
chief magistrate or justice that he has reason 
to believe that such yarn, or any portion 
thereof, 'is illegally^ or improperly in the pos- 
session cf any individual, it shall he lawful 
for such chief magistrate or justice, if he 
shall think fit, to grant a warrant to search 
the house or premises of such individual sus- 
pected of having such stolen or fraudulently 
obtained yarn in his possession ; and in the 
event of any boiled yarn being so found on the 
premises, which the person making complaint 
is willing to swear he believes to the best of his judgment to be his propei-ty, such 
chief magistrate or justice may forthwith require the person possessing the 
same satisfactorily to account to him of the manner in which, and of the person 
or persons of whom, he obtained such suspected yarn, and in default of his 
doing so, he shall be adjudged guilty of knowing the same to have been frau- 
dulently sold, pawned, or embezzled, and be subjected to the punishment 
awarded for such offence by this statute. 

32. And be it further enacted, that all complaints which shall be made of 
any offence or offences committed against any of the regulations or directions 
contained in this Act, the penalty or forfeiture in respect whereof shall not 
exceed in amount or value the sum of five pounds, shall and may be heard by 
any one justice of the peace acting within his jurisdiction, or by the chief 
magistrate of any town presiding in his court in such town; and for that 
purpose such justice or magistrate shall and may examine any person or 
persons upon oath ; and in default of the payment of any such penalty or 
sum of money as shall be awarded by any such justice or chief magistrate 
by virtue of this Act upon the hearing of any such complaint, it shall and 
may be lawful for such justice or chief magistrate to levy the same, by 
•warrant of distress under his hand and seal, on and off the goods and chattels 
of the person liable to the payment of such penalty or sum of money, render- 
ing the overplus, if any, alter payment of the costs and expenses of such 
distress, to such person ; and in case no sufficient distress shall be found, 
then to commit such person to gaol or to the house of correction for any period 
not exceeding one calendar month, unless such penalty or sum of money 
shall be sooner paid. 

33. And be it further enacted, that in all cases where any sealmaster shall 
be complained against for having committed any offence under this Act, if 
such sealmaster shall reside more than five miles distant from the place in 
which such complaint shall be made, it shall be sufficient if the summons 
issued against him to answer such complaint be proved on oath to be put 
into the post-office of the town in which such complaint has been so made, 
and addressed to such sealmaster by his name, residence, and occupation ; 
provided such summons be so put in the post-office of such town aforesaid 
four days previous to the day appointed for the hearing of such complaint. 

34. And be it further enacted, that if any sealmaster of any one county 
shall commit any offence punishable by this Act, and the piece of linen in 
respect whereof such offence shall have been committed be sold or exposed 
for sale and seized in another county, the complaint made against such 
sealmaster shall be heard before and determined by, and the penalty levied 
under the warrant of any justice of the peace of the county in which such 
piece of linen shall be sold, offered for sale, or seized, as if the default or 
neglect of such sealmaster in respect of such piece of linen had been committed 
in the county in which such piece oflinen was seized. 



31. And be it further enacted, that in all 
cases where by the provisions of this Act any 
oath or affidavit is authorized or required to 
be taken, the solemn affirmation of any per- 
son being a Quaker or Moravian shall be 
sufficient in the place of such oath or affi- 
davit ; and every person who shall knowino ly 
swear or affirm anything false in any such 
oath or affirmation shall be deemed and taken 
to be guilty of perjury, and being lawfully 
convicted thereof, suffer such punishment as 
persons convicted of wilful and corrupt 
perjury are by the laws in force in Ireland 
subject to. 



25. And be it further enacted, that any 
penalty which shall be awarded and levied 
by any justice of the peace or chief magis- 
trate, in pursuance of the provisions of this 
Act, shall and may be directed by such 
justice or chief magistrate to be applied in 
manner following ; that is to say, in every 
case where the person preferring the com- 
plaint shall appear to have suffered any 
damage, costs, loss of time, or other injury 
in the matter being the subject of complaint. 



. 35. And be it further enacted, that any 
enalty which shall be awarded and levied 
y any justice of the peace or chief magis- 
trate, in pursuance of the provisions of this 
Act, shall and may be directed by such jus- 
tice or chief magistrate to be applied in the 
manner following ; that is to say, in every 
case where the person preferring the com- 
plaint shall appear to have suffered any 
damage, costs, loss of time, or other injury 
in the matter being the subject of complaint, 
5 B 4 any 
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anv such penalty, or any proportionate part any such penalty shall and may be paid to 
s^allandmaybeyd to such per- such person; or d no damages, cos s, loss 
som or if no damagls, costs, loss of time, of time, or other injnry shall appear to have 
or other Injury shall appear to have been been sustained by such person, then such 
sustained by sLh person, then snch penalty penalty shall be 

leen committed. executing the duties assigned to them by 

this Act : or it shall and may be lawful for such justice or chief magisti-ate to 
direct any portion of any such penalty so levied to be paid to the party aprieved, 
and the remaining portion of such penalty to be paid to such committee. 



Expunge section 3<> present Act. 



36. And be it further enacted, that all pe- 
nalties and forfeitures incurred under any 
clause or article in this Act, exceeding in amount or value 5 I, and not exceed- 
ine in amount or value 20 I, shall and may be sued for and recovered, by 
any person who will sue for the same, by civil bill before the assistant banister 
ofthe county in which the penalty or forfeiture shall have been incuried ; 
and that all such penalties and forfeitures exceeding m amount or value 20^, 
shall and may be sued for and recovered, by any person who will sue tor the 
Kme, by suit or action at law, or by bill, plaint, or mfoi-mation in any of 
His Maiesty’s Courts of King's Bench, Common Pleas, or Exchequer m 
Ireland ^ wherein no essoign, protection, nor wager of law, nor more than one 
imparlance, shall be allowed; and that in all such actions, suits or pro- 
secutions which shall be brought or prosecuted for recovery of such forfeitures 
or penalties, tlie venue shall be laid m the county, or in the county of the 
city, or the county of the town wherein such forfeitures or penalties were 



incurred, and in none other. 

26. And be it further enacted, that if any 
action or suit shall be commenced or brought 
against any person for doing or causing to 
be done any act, matter, or thing in pur- 
suance of this Act, the defendant or defen- 
dants in such action or suit shall and may 
plead the general issue, and give this Act 
and the special matter in evidence ; and it 
upon such action or in such suit judgment 
shall be given for the defendant or defendants, 
or the plaintiff or plaintiffs therein shall be- 
come nonsuit, or discontinue his, her, or 
their action or suit, the defendant or defen- 
dants therein shall have double costs. 

27. And be it further enacted, that tliis 
Act shall commence and take effect from and 
after the end of this present session of Parlia- 
ment, and shall continue and be in force for 
two years, and from thence to the end of the 
then next session of Parliament. 



37. And be it further enacted, that if any 
action or suit shall be commenced or brought 
against any person for doing, or causing to be 
done, any act, matter, or thing in pursuance 
of this Act, the defendant or defendants in 
such action or suit shall and may plead the 
general issue, and give this Act aud the 
special matter in evidence ; and if upon such 
action or in such suit judgment shall be given 
for the defendant or defendants, or the plain- 
tiff or plaintiffs therein shall become nonsuit, 
or discontinue his, her, or their action or 
suit, the defendant or defendants therein shall 
have double costs. 

38 . And be it further enacted, that tliis 
Act shall commence and take effect from and 
after tlie end of this present session of Parlia- 
ment, and shall continue and be in force for 
two years, and fi’om thence to the end ofthe 
then next session of Parliament. 



Sir Rolen Bateson, Bart., Examined. 

of the Templeteoyle agrioAtui,! 

“ir/oI';l-a“'that a considerable nnmber of the hand-loom weavers hr ^ 

Derry L also occupiers of land ?-About one-third are occupiers of land, and the rest 

"°To what extent are their holdings, '^^Ih'TinmHinaf The S hold- 

+PT1 fieres some few move; the majority, however, are the small holdings, the cottier 
ino's are generally what are commonly called tacks, which consist of a house, grass for ^ 
half S ire S iLd to sow corn, and' as much ground as they can cover with manure, which 
manure is carried out for them, and the ground prepared by ploughing; half JJ 
ground, acertain number of loads of mire or turf mould *^0 Jg/ 

I iy be convenient. For this cottiers' tack, they pay, according to locality, from 4^. to 

the teimre on which they usually occupy ?-Cottiers. of course, at will. The 

landholders are very various. Some, but not many now, under middle-men, and a 
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1'?°'’® T “ '.“S “f by one or two years than that of li„,„ Mannfaclure 

yeL? or*rfy?is * of jlcland. 

Do you think the system of cultivation they adopt is usually perfect, or incomplete ?— Ilej^of 
Miserably deficient ; the small landholders are generally inferior from want of capital to K. M.MuggeritIge, 
those liavmg lai-ge farms. ^ £sq. 

In what, especially, is it deficient ?— In want of capital, and still more of information • in 
the rnisapplication of the capital they all possess, manual labour; and lastly, in the keepine' 
of a horse, which consumes (though half starved) a large proportion of the produce depnves 
the horned cattle of their proper food, makes an inferior manure, and if the owner Im no 
other means of employment (which is seldom the case), is unemployed more than half the 
year. •' 

Be pleased to state, m detail, the mode in which you think the productiveness of these 
holdings might be increased ?— If the small landholder has not constant and profitable 
employment for his horse when he is not labouring on the land, I would commence bv dis- 
posing of him, which would immediately yield a certain increased capital and diminish expense. 

In exchange for the plough, horse, harrow, and cart, must be substituted the spade shovel 
rake, hoe, grape, wheel and hand barrow, and a light iiarrow with wooden teeth, the entire 
expense of all which would be less than the cost of a very indifferent plouo-h. With these 
imp ements, of course, it is intended to do the work of the farm, instead of with those for which 
the horsewasdesigned; but the tools are not ail that should be changed: the entire system 
of the farm must be altered. From repeated conversations with intelligent gardeners and 
larmers I have established this point, that an able-bodied man may cultivate, sino-le handed 
from four to five acres of land of a medium quality (not too stiff), under the four-shift rota- 
tion, which I shall presently explain. How much easier can this be done, when it is the 
occasional labour of two or three men, or grown-up lads, which yon will often find in hand- 
loom weavers, country carpenters, or blacksmith’s families, who are all a species of artisans 
who rarely command full employment; and when to these are added the assistance of 
women and children, for whom in this country it is so difficult to procure any occupation I 
am convinced the adoption of hand cultivation on farms of from four to six acres would be 
the first step towards the general improvement of this country. Let us suppose a farm of 
louv acres and a half, under the four-shift rotation. It is not necessary, if the oTound be in 
one field, that it should be made into subdivisions by fences, as the cattle are expected to be 
prmcipaliy in the house, except a little after harvest, when, if out, they should be tethered. 

1 divide the ground into nine equal portions. * 



1. House, offices, and garden. 

2 & 3. In potatoes and in vegetables, such as turnips, cabbage, mangel-wurzel rape 
can-ots, and parsnips ; one of these divisions being appropriated solely for the supply of the 
cattle. 

4 & 5, being those which last year were in potatoes, turnips, &c., are to be in barley or 
oats, layed down with clover and grass seeds. 

5 ^ the two last years in barley and oats, and this year with clover and gj-ass 

which will both give an ample supply of green summer feeding and some hay. " 

8 8c 9, the two remaining portions are the clover, &c. of last year; on which wheat or 
oats, with a little lime, if convenient and reasonable, will make out a profitable and simnle 
rotation. ^ v 

Under this system of labour occupation is given for the whole year, and only three acres 
and the garden dug over in each. The quantity of produce raised will, in most cases, be 
nearly treble that under the old and ordinary system. Now, mark tlie savincr. On a farm 
of 12 acres, under the former plan, a horse is kept for which there is not halfwork and yet 
he nmst be maintained. One and a half acres of potatoes can scarcely be planted’ witli an 
msufficiency of dung, and that of bad quality, from the bad condition of the cattle that makes 
It; about tour acres of oats, only one and a half acre of which is in fit condition for a grain 
crop, and an extra quantity of seed and labour to ensure anything at all from the others • 
probably an acre of flax ground contributing to the impoverishing the rest of the farm. The 
remaining portion of the farm is lea-ground, left so in poverty, and"without gras.s seeds • to en- 
deavour by rest to recover the exhaustion, the miserable manner in which it has been laboured 
induced.— Look at the four and a half acres farm under the system I have recommended 
Ihe two acres of gram produces a greater bulk of corn, one year with another, than the four 
above mentioned, and more than the seed of two acres saved. The acre of potatoes and 

vegetables 



• ‘‘'“T ""‘V ”f Ifin land may be further Mated thus; One beinu 

and w fow-sfiift rotation , but by observina the eight divisions, 

thnf ground that bore the potato crop when next manured to carry turnips, and the eround 

Wat bad turnips, &c., to carry potatoes ; what had wheat, oats, or barley one year, to carrv a difler- 
enc gram to what it last here; and by that means, though under the four-shift system, a greater period 
oi time is put betweeii the same crop occupying the ground, one of the greatest desiderata to he ob- 
lAinea eiLlier m farming or gardening, and which is too often overlooked, as it is generally understood 
mat each crop draws from the ground a nutriment peculiar to itself, and though the land may not be 
exaausted hy the crop, yet it requires not only a peculiar manure, but rest from beaiing that particular 
crop to properly qualify it for again producing it. ° l^ - 
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reports erom assistant commissioners. 



U»e„ Manufacture vegetables »ill also 

E,te;“XS" 

Report of of manure to the land, summer the season when manure, from the 

E. M.MuggenJge, on the 12 acres, where little o adapted for mixing with the mire or moulds gene- 

Esq. aueculent nature of the food is gaU, %( produce t a great diminution 

rally used m this JT® ^ foar of the total ruin that has often been 

w1hToVare% Srer^ of’h.s horse, which, with all care, must happen some 

“ Whlttl do you consider 

onthesysternyou^ and for two pigs One acre of the 

g^lSafallSfpay tfierent, and Lre rs the pig, butter, and xegetables, a good 

deal of which may be disposed o ,j;aision of labour consequent on the working 

Explain move m detail, if y P e, tenacious nature, an able-bodied 

of your Sted eact Jear inlom 60 -to 72 days. The acre for 

man can dig the three ac ^ second time, and require ten days more. For 

green crops will require to^^^ t p,. q,rile 

be eas^lrkfortwomen, or a man and wonian The two acres of 
sufficient, and will ne easy intervals, and the harrowing of the two 

grain being 5® “oTt™ to the quality of the soil 

acres will occupy f'™ h digging. The number of days employed m these 

and slate of the weather ““ 90 ®an% this will allow ample time and leisure for 

operations therefore will be /i™ »() “"^g commences in the end of March, 
every other operation ““ ‘b® f ■ gig, months, when the turnip husbandry 

comScfs” ^'growing whea? after the clover prevents the pressure otlabour that would 

occur by putting down an 4e gram 

Could there be ""J ^“^P cultivation, will he from a third 

Ta tafh asfrq^Ky of soil and condition less than under the old plan. This of itself 

is a considerable saving to discontinue the use of the horse on these small farms, how 
In proposing as you do t^ and drawing turf and mire, and 

would you provide » „ i, „„„..ionallv engaged’— I am quite prepared to meet 

such »®®7®bonVnwh.cM^ ^^Vbf tiey would do 

that question. If some ot t e Koneficial to all for in that case the torse would 

instead of all, as now, giving effected by those who did not keep a 

become productive 'f drawing of their turf ; and their system of cultivation 

horse would enable them to h indued under such circumstances to provide for 

would be further ^ ^ ^ valuable and most easily transported articles, such as 

of which woull be cLparatively a tnfling 

expen’se compared with ‘b® b“p of a hors^^^^ ,geog,mend, or any similar one. has 

Are you aware of any pla^^^^^ successful operation in many places; in 

been successfully g^J^d ^ It h superintendence of Mr. Blacker, a most 

Armagh, on Lord O-osioia s esia > , pstate of Mr. Creighton, and m parts of 

^inent agricult^^t ; in the Netherlands, and has beeii meii- 

Wexford. It is much more exiens y i' - , , ^ jyjj.. Ratcliffe, who was sent over 

tioned n the works of sevmal |avd ® been the same 
expressly by the lush “ the ^Irish gmtry, when he published his report, 

XuherT isS print”? have no doubt but the practice would have become general ere this. 

rssmm^^smm 

every one coimeeted with the ^bat system, and my 

imon is, thatiGovemment ougta Cgh ^hrmiiumrfwy 

MlaSary Report S which it could have any connection, I have no doubt but h would 
ultimately be b-^ 3®-!^^^^^^ the „?d ?asin! In seasons 

SiaiiT^e Siripo^^^^^^^^ to starving; th/landl„rds get nothip aiic^ey 

lSi- ;®diesP®-^^^ One 



V It tecoires the land to be ot a superior quality to carry three cows, but where there is one less there 
maybe a pig more. 
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One of the greatest advantages the improved method of culture possesses is, that though 
farming, properly so called, requires the largest capital of any branch of business in order 
to become productive, yet the five-acre holding requires the least ; for instead of the great 
outlay in implements, and their wear and tear in the former, the principal tool in the latter 
is the arm, which in a young and active person is constantly improving, even to a con- 
siderable age. I might quote the opinions of many experienced farmers in England and 
elsewhere on this subject, and I may offer my own, for I have been astonished at the 
quantity of work done in the day, or week, by an aged gardener, hedger, or thatcher ; 
whereas, with the plough or cart, youth and activity are almost regarded as indispensable. 
I am satisfied that proof upon proof could be given, that five acres of land cultivated as I 
have suggested, will yield an equal produce with ten acres well cultivated on the old plan, 
and with a saving of near two-thirds of the seed, and will produce equal to fifteen acres 
cultivated as many, indeed too many, farms in this country now are. The wonder is 
where a shilling of the rent comes from, and how the farmer subsists at all. 



Linen Manufacture 
of Ireland. 



Rej)ort of 
R. M. Muggeridge, 
Esq. 



To what extent then, generally, do you think it desirable to limit the size of farms in Ire- 
land ? — ^The size of farms has been a point much discussed both in Scotland and England, 
and it is generally agreed that where farming is scientifically followed, and there is a capital 
proportioned to the extent of ground occupied, a large farm makes a greater return of profit than 
a small one. The farmer’s family must be sustained, whether large or small. The buildings, 
working cattle, tools, &c. &c., are laid in, maintained, repaired, and housed at considerably 
less expense on a farm of 500 or 1,000 acres, than they would be on 10 farms of 50 or 100 
acres. This principle, which has an application to the small farms into which a great part 
of Ireland is unfortunately subdivided, does not apply in the same manner to the small hold- 
ings to be cultivated by the spade solely. There are a great number of estates in Ireland, 
with farms, that one with another would not average 10 or 12 acres. The landlords may 
be, and I believe the most part are, humane and indulgent, but many of these people pay 
little or no rent, in some seasons none at all, and when tliey get much in arrear, they become 
reckless, and cultivate the laud even worse than before. Now if the landlord was properly 
alive to his own and his tenant’s interest, he should immediately increase the extent of these 
holdings, wherever the tenants showed they had the skill, means and taste for improvement ; 
and this he could, or rather might do, by two means : by reducing all the farms (so called) 
that ai-e under 15 acres, and above four or five, to the latter size, or by being assisted by 
Government in emigration, or colonizing improvable parts of Ireland, to either of which he 
should of course contribute. By these means, he would be enabled to increase his other 
farms to a more profitable extent, and at the same time avoid the misery that would result 
from discharging any of the superabundant population. But unless the landlord has a purse 
superior to most of his Irish brethren, he cannot do either of these things single-handed ; 
nor without the strong recommendation of Government, could they, if capable, attempt it in 
many parts of Ireland, as the priests are to a man opposed to any thing that would diminish 
the number of their flock, as it is by numbers and increase of population that they derive, 
in country pai-ts, their income. But to return to the small holdings, if the landlords would 
take by the hand some intelligent holders of from 2 ^ to five acres, and instruct them, they 
might, by a gentle compulsion, induce probably all the small holders to imitate the example. 
I really believe that tins, and this alone, can save this country. 

What are the ordinary rotatory crops on a 10 or 12 acre farm cultivated under the pre- 
sent system, which you have so much condemned 1 — An acre, and sometimes a few perches 
more, are in potatoes, manured by dung made by cattle never in good condition, and the 
manure itself reduced in quality by a quantity of mire which increases its bulk, and makes 
it go further. The potatoes are succeeded by a tolerable crop of oats or barley. These 
are succeeded by a second crop of oats, of course greatly inferior in produce, and requiring 
more seed and additional labour, in what is provincially called hinting and shovelling ; that 
is, digging the furrows between sides and scattering the clay over the ridge. Unless the laud 
is of such a quality as to carry a third crop, which is very rare, it is left to rest for some 
yearn without gi’ass seeds j and upon the poor herbage that springs spontaneously on this 
impoverished soil, their cattle are supported. After as long a rest as they can give, 
the lea is broken up for a crop of corn, which is sometimes followed by flax, and corn suc- 
ceeds, followed by potatoes, and so that on the 12 acres there will be one acre, seldom more, 
of potatoes; from three to four acres of com, not equal in produce to two, and soinetimes 
an acre of flax, leaving the principal part of the ground in poverty, to be alone recruited by 
rest. Of course, where sea manure is abundant, or lime and fuel to burn it, the farms are 
better treated, at the inclination of the occupier ; but the common system is as above, and 
by it you will perceive that 4 J acres under a better and different system would produce an 
equal return ; and the additional rent, seed, cost of materials and tools, would give abun- 
dance, where now is misery and want, and the ruinous consequences resulting from them. 
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REPORTS FROM ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS, 



Linen Manufacture 
of Irelaud. 

Report of 
R.M.Muggeridge, 
Issq. 



gjj. Anvale Keady, Ireland, 1 December 1S38. 

I SHALL endeavour to give a brief reply to the queries you have been pleased to send me, 

Query I. Are you a member of any, and what committee, for appointing seal- 
masters, inspectors, &c. ? 

I am a member of the Linen Committee of the county of Armagh. 



2. Can YOU state the number of seal-masters and inspectors appointed by or act 
mg Under‘S your committee ; the markets for -which they are appointed, and their 
names, addresses, and other occupations ? 

I do not exactly know how many seal-masters are in this county, perhaps 40 or 50, 
which were appointed generally. There were several yarn inspectors ; but from the detect 
in the Linen Act, and the consequent difficulty they had in imposing fines, they have now 
ceased to act. There is still one linen inspector in the county. 



3. Do the inspectors make periodical, or any, returns to the committee of the 
amount of fines they have levied; if so, what are they, and what has been their 
application ? 

Tlie linen inspector keeps a book, in which the duty done by him is detailed, and the 
amount of fines levied marked, which, when required, he produces to the committee, the 
amount of tile fines is always given to him for his trouble, there being no other means of 
remunerating him. 

4 . Are yon of opinion that any considerable quantity of hand-spun yarn is sold 
deficient in count and lengtli ? 

I am convinced that a large portion of the hand-spun yarn sold is deficient in count and 
length. 

6. Would you recommend any more efficient regulation of tlie yarn market, and 
of what kind ? 



I would recommend that an efficient system of inspection be adopted by the payment 
of a small saiary to each inspector, and granting them the power of i-etainmg the cloth, 
yarn, &c. found frandnleiit and seized until the next market-day, instead of 43 hours, as 
see sec. 26 , 5 & 6 Will. 4, c. 27. 



6. Are you of opinion that the substitution of mill-spun for hand-spun yam, as 
far as it extends, has been beneficial or otherwise to any and what class of persons 
engaged in the linen manufacture, and in what manner? 

It is my opinion that the introduction of mill-spun yam has benefited the Imen trade 
generally, more particularly that of the finer fabrics ; as, by rendering fine Imens so much 
cheaper, it has increased the consumption. 

7. Is it your opinion that the mill-spun yam will ultimately supersede the hand- 
spun altogether, or to what extent? 

It is most likely that mill-spun will at last supersede haiid-sppn yam, but not for some 
time yet to come. 

8 & 9. Do you consider there is much embezzlement or theft of linen yam by 
weavers or their families, and is it carried on to an extent to affect detrimentally the 
trade, by lowering the quality of the article produced ; or in any other manner ?— 
Are tlie present laws sufficient to punish or check this offence, and the purchasing 
of stolen or embezzled yam; and if not, what enactment would you substitute? 

I believe that there is a good deal of the yarn embezzled which is given out to be woven, 
and that the quality of the article is deteriorated in consequence ; but I do not think 
any law would correct this offence so effectually as a well-arranged system among the 
employers of fines on the bad, and rewards to the good or honest, weavei's. 

10 & 11. Do the present laws afford manufacturers adequate facility for the reco- 
very of property entrusted to weavers, in cases of suspected embezzlement, or other 
dishonesty ? — What enactment would be advisable on this subject? 

The present law, 5 & 6 Will. 4, c. 27, does not give an adequate facility to master manu- 
facturers for the recovery of property entrusted to weavers. 1 think the power of justices 
at petty sessions should be increased (see sec. 32) from one month to not less than one nor 
more than six months imprisonment, with hard labour. 

12 . Has the condition of the hand-loom weavers’ families been much depressed 
by the falling off in the quantity and amount of remuneration of yarn spun by them, 
and to what'other occupation have they now recourse as a substitute ? 

In some districts females who formerly spun now weave, and this, to a certain extent, 
must better their condition. 

13. Are 
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13. Are there great numbers of weavers, and in what localities, now weaving for Linen Manufacture 
manufacturers who formerly wove for the market; under what circumstances has oflreland. 

such a change been effected, and at what period ; and has it benefited or depressed 

the condition of the weavers ? ^ Report of 

Some 40 years ago, all weavers wove for public market ; but then the demand ex- Muggeridge, 

•ceeded the supply, and every one was amply paid. The improvement in cotton raachiner'v 
by lowering its price, reduced that of linen, and diminished the amount of remuneration to 
all persons engaged in the trade. 

I greatly fear that the only way by which we can hope for an extended home consumption 
of linen is by such improvements in machinery as will bring the two articles nearly to a level 
in price, and it is more than probable that the power-loom ivill be one of these improve- 
ments. “ 



14, 15 & 16. Is it your opinion that the entire trade of linen weaving, or what 
portion of it, will ultimately fall into the hands of master manufacturers ?-^Wiiat are 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of manufacturers giving out materials to 

be woven for them at a price, and purchasing webs in the public market ? What 

is the condition, moral and physical, of the hand-loom W'eavers in your district? 

When trade is brisk, more cloth is woven for manufacturers; when flat, for the public 
market. I think this state of things likely to continue, and it is highly desirable that 
it should, as it affords the weaver a market for his labour under any circumstances. 
The advantages of a weaver working for a manufacturer are a saving of time in goino- to 
market, and avoiding temptation when there. The manufacturer will, .in general, provide 
better and more evenly yarns to be woven ; but it is well known tliat no one will weave so 
good a web for another as he will for himself. 

The rural population generally are the hand-loom weavei-s ; and I think their moral con- 
•dition will compare with any others of the same class of society in the empire. Wages, 
however, for two years have been very low; they are now advancing, and, on the wlwle^, 
their present prospects are much better than they have been for some time. 

17 & 18. Are there more or less female weavers in your neighbourhood than for- 
merly ; and at what period, and under what circumstances, did such increase or 
diminution take place ? — Has such increase or diminution had any, and what, effect, 
on the wages of the male weavers ? 

' There are more females now weaving than formerly, because they make better wages 
•than by spinning. I do not think that they have affected the wages of male weavers ; 
•demand regulates wages. Female weavei-s are employed on the lighter and less valuable 
fabrics. 



19. Has the quality of the flax produced in Ireland deteriorated, or improved, 
since the breaking up of the Linen Board, or from any particular period ; and from 
what causes has the deterioration or improvement arisen ? 

Of late years the quality of flax pi-oduced in this district is much improved, and great 
attention is now paid to its culture and after-management ; still there is a great deal 
of bad flax grown, and much careless management, owing to the fact that some flax buyers 
will buy anything, no matter how inferior, if at a sufficiently low price. 

20 & 21 . Would it be desirable to extend the growtli and cultivation of flax in 
Ireland, and in what particular provinces and counties ? — If desirable, what would 
be the most likely means of effecting the object ? 

It would be most desirable to extend the cultivation of flax in tlie south and 
west of Ireland. The land there is better calculated for it than in the north. It would 
-supply a green crop after wheat, and afford more employment to the poor of both sexes than 
any other crop. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the state of society there to say how 
it should be introduced ; but means cannot be wanting, and it is manifestly the interest of 
•the Government and landowners to provide the poor with a source of employment natural 
to them, easily introduced, i-equiring little capital, and the produce sure to find a market at 
•home for an almost unlimited quantity. 

22, 23 & 24. Are tliere any defects in the present Linen Act which you think it 
expedient to amend, and what remedies would you propose to adopt? — Are you of 
opinion that the linen trade of Ireland is an increasing or decreasing trade, and from 
what circumstances ? — Would it he likely to he extended, or improved, or the con- 
dition of the weavers, or any other class engaged in it, benefited, by new Legislative 
enactments, and of what character ? 

I think the linen trade in Ireland is increasing and will greatly increase, if, by pru- 
•^ent commercial treaties, our present opening to the Continent of Europe is extended; 
farther than this I am not aware how Legislative enactments can benefit us, except by a 
•few alterations in the Linen Act, such as that alluded to in reply to Queries 10 & 11 , and 
jierhaps by rendering the office of inspector more respectable and more efficient. 

William Kirk. 
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e;^. of I 4 a.’favonred „ith yom- circnlar of 81st InSm’SS 

E. W. Muggeridge, therein_ contained. In answer to query 1, 1 am a member or j 

Esq. Committee. , , , . • • o r.,-.A q nprmit me to refer you to the 

For flie spedac returns alluded to m queries - Belfast, or to Thomas Morea 

seeretary of'the eounty Autrim Lm- these returns, and 
Birnie, Esq., Dumnmnmg, near Ballymena. It « ‘ I consider pro- 

I— 

are the pi4lpal y- ^ >“ ^Lsa “ ? 

duty, and I therefore do not reel It necessd y +1,.,+ cnh«+itution of null-spun for 

yar^markets. In ryly to qneiy <^1 / femaleUver 

hand-spunyaiu has been beneficial, it can b six days, which a few years since, 

can weave a linen web of mill-spun y i y/ovUi have kept a male weaver busy 

when nothing but hand-spun yam was mill-spun yarn has already nearly super 

poorest class of weavers, either pm-tially or ^h-i fnuntv to such an extent as to affect 
io weave. It is not, however, suffered to prevail this offence, and 

detrimentally the trade, the present laws be^ entrusted to 

to afford the manufacturers adequate f ^ 

weavers ; the last sentence replies to queues 9, 10, latter occupation they are at pre- 

the fonner spinners have now ^LvI^t \il spinning Ciertainly have and are 

sent tolerably well remuneiated. ^ ^Tn mierv 13 I answer that there are many 

likely to have a very inadequate remuneration. To qiie^ stinulated sum is paid as wages, 

weavers now employed by calculate with certainty on the remu- 

and tlieir condition is in so far benefited, they cmi wi the 

neration they are to get. Some ij ’atten it, and often succeed in getting 

market, notwithstanding tlie “certitude neces y » manufacturers. I am there- 

prices Avhicb afford them ^"Sli®rw^g®stln i 

fore of opinion' (in answer to queiy 14), that 1 ^^“ , thoush I admit that a large 



so as always to suit the demand; also “= q„ not manufacture. The 

attending different markets, whieli they must ne J j disposition to embezzle 

disadvantages arise from the moral '“''‘‘■“I the law in a suffi- 

hefore alluded to, and the unpleasant neeess% ”f ”= ,, havers (to complete 

cent degree to counteract this. As to the tho arrjlrtly agricultural 

the answer to query 16), it is perhaps bettei in . t,h„ aim employed in 

labourers (which is generally the case with a g eonfine tliemselves exclusively 

the fields at certain seasons of the year), tha • weavers in tliis neighbour- 

to their looms. In reply to query 17, there me many “» 

hood than fonnerlm Within the space of ^ Lmmenced, and 

the prejudice which existed previously against it, the I,, to query 18, such 

has ^red ground, and, in my opinion ought to they 

increase, or ^:er^!!=ommencementofto^^^^^^ 

had formerly allowed the males to absorb, toge hei J* ^ \o weave it twenty 

linen web can now be woven in less than one ha nf tbp wa.^es of the male weavers. 

Years ago, has naturally and necessarily led to a dimmution of the wage . . , • 

Ivitliiisliectio qusi.y'l9, there hm been, I think “ 

admission of foreign flax at a reduced or nominal d Y- oTOwtli and cultivation 

query 20, 1 am inclined to think, it might be desirable to nr^nifbtpdlv better adapted 

5f fl?x to the southern counties of Ireland : some of them 

for it than many parts of the northern counties wheie i Referring to 

• warm, and at tL" same time a well-watered incr asedlnd 

SHS#iSSs:-ss^ 
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so ; and I would strongly recommend the re-enactment of the provisions contained in the Linen Manufacture 
Irish statutes, 21, 22 Geo. 3, c. 35, s. 20 and 21 ; 17, 18 Geo. 3, c. 21 , s. 27 and 28 j aiid oflreland. 

3 Geo. 8, c. 34, s. 43, 44, and 45, to remedy these evils, from a deep sense of the mischief 

produced by the repeal of these portions of the old Acts which I have pointed out. In Report of_ 
answer to query 23, there has been an increase to the linen trade of Ballymena within the R. M* Muggendge, 
last seven years, but nevertheless there has been, generally speaking, a decrease on the linen ' 

trade oflreland during the same period, owing to the unsettled state of South America, the 
embarrassments in the United States, civil war- in Spain and Portugal, and various other 
causes curtailing or limiting the demand for Irish linen. 

I come now to the last query, 24 : “ Would the linen trade be likely to be extended or 
improved, or the condition of the weavers, or any other class engaged in it, benefited by new 
Legislative enactments; and of what chai'acter?” The rhain remedy for the distress of 
weavers and all other classes in the linen trade, is a general improvement in the demand, 
which ought most anxiously to be endeavoured for, and is the more necessary from tlie 
increased facility with which linens can now be made. A weaver at present can produce 
twice as many webs of linen in 1 2 months as he could have done 20 years since : hence our 
linen merchants require now to find vent for double the quantity of linens then made, or a 
stagnation of trade is occasioned by over-production. While periiaps little can be done by 
Acts of Parliament, much might be done by the Executive Government ; and here I beg 
most distinctly not to be misunderstood, as conveying a censure on the present administra- 
tion, which I doubt not is as ready as any preceding one to attend to the interests of trade 
and commerce ; but these interests are of such vital importance in a trading community, that 
1 do conceive they are worthy of much deeper and more minute consideration than has ever 
yet been afforded to them. It is surprising to think, when looking at the extent of the 
•colonial possessions of Great Britain, how few of our linens they take from us. Our pro- 
mising and extensive settlements in the vast continent of Australia hitherto have done 
nothing for the linen trade. The exports of linen from Great Britain and Ireland to the 
East Indies, also to Canada and all the British Colonies in North America, axe very trifimg. 

To the West Indies, indeed, a considerable quantity of linens are sent ; but with judicious 
management an increased demand might be produced everywhere, not only m our colonies, 
but at home, and also in the dominions of other Powers; Reductions of existing duties 
ought to be universally sought for ; I mean on linens. I confess I am doubtful that the 
admission of linen yarn into France, at a low duty, is not beneficial to the hand-loom 
weavers in this countiy, nor to the linen trade in general ; it keeps up the price of mill- 
spun yarn here, while it takes away a great portion ol the Irish yarn to France to be woven 
there, and exported from thence to the United States, and other places, to compete with our 
linens. And any one who looks to the present prices of provisions, and the rate of wages 
in France, in contrast w'ith Great Britain and Ireland, will see that the English, Scotch, and 
Irish weavers suffer from an unfair competition. So long as, owing to the existing corn laws, 
or any other cause, the manufacturing part of the community here is obliged to pay higher 
prices for food than their continental rivals, so long will that numerous portion of the people 
suffer privation. I have thus at greater lengtli than I intended, but at the same time w’ltli 
as much brevity as I could use to convey my ideas, answered your queries. I am not vam 
enough to think my opinions on these matters of much value, but I believed it to be my duty 
to give them candidly when sought for. 

I have, &c. 

Wm. Miller. 



Dear Sir, Benbual Castle, Blackwatertown, 6 December 1838. 

Tour’s of 26 th ultimo, along with some questions relating to the linen trade, for the infor- 
mation of the Hand-loom Inquiry Commissioners, was duly received. I was a member of 
the Armagh and Tyrone Linen Committees, and I believe my name is still on the list for 
each county ; but since I gave over the linen business (about three years ago), I have not 
acted on either committee, but shall be glad to give you any information in ray power, in 
the county Armagh tliere are from 50 to 60 seal-masters who attend the different markets, 
besides many manufacturers w'ho have taken out seals, solely for sealing their own linens , 
in fact, auybody making proper application could get a seal in that county. In lyrorie 
there is only one seal-master for each market, and a manufacturer must employ a certain 
number of looms excepting his own manufacture. The Tyrone system I consider tar pre- 
ferable; I do not think one-fourth of the linens that go to the Aimagh markets are measured 
or examined by the seal-masters ; they put on what the weavers tell them. I think the 
present system of seal-masters injurious to the trade; in my opinion each buyer should be 
his own seal-master, instructor, and see before he pays for the linens that there are no n auc s, 
with the exception of that part of the Linen Act relating to the weavers and their employers. 
I think the trade generally would be better without it. I think the miU-spun yarn wi 
ultimately supersede the hand-spun, but cannot think the weavers’ families ha,ye suffered 
much by it; then earnings have been very trifling for some years, now their children Itom 
14 years of age and upwards are weaving, and their mothers and younger children are wind- 
ing bobbins on. The Act lately passed relating to loan funds will be of infinite servme to 
the weavers in the north of Ireland, in enabling them to get looms, and also the W ew Foor 
law Act, to prevent them begging, and to force them to habits of industry. Ihere are a 
great many weavers weaving lor manufacturers who formerly wove for the markets. Ine 
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Linen Wanufaclure alteration has been going on gradually for some years, and, in my opinion, the trade will 
of Ireland. ultimately get altogether in that way. I should say the weavers are benefited by it, as 

^ formerly they used to spend from two to three days every fortnight purchasing yarn and 

Report of selling their linens. The mill-spun yam has been a great means of working the change. 

R. M. Muggeridge, if a merchant gets an order for a quantity all alike, he can have them all made with 

the same quantity and quality of yam : formerly he must go to the markets and purchase 
as many pieces as he wanted from as many different weavers, besides, there were many parts 
of the year potato setting, when they were not to be had in the markets. I think the 
weaver’s wages fully as good as the wages of any other labourer in this neighbourhood. The 
families in general are not comfortable, but confinement witlr the Irish is not liked. There- 
are more female weaveis than formerly ; the lighter linens and cottons can be woven faster 
and fully as well by women as by men. I cannot think the breaking up of the Linen Board 
has had any effect on the growth of flax, or on the linen trade in any respect. I cannot see 
what benefit would follow from growing flax in other parts of Ireland, unless the crop was 
more profitable, or gave more employment, which is not likely to be the case unless spinning 
mills were erected in this immediate neighbourhood. I should say there is no great change, 
in the quantity of linens manufactured; but taking the province of Ulster altogether, it is 
increasing. I cannot think the trade would be benefited by any new Legislative enact 
ments, nor the condition of the weavers improved. 

I am, &c. 

Thomas Eyre. 



AjiswEKS to the Questions of the Hand-loom Inquiry Commission, by Alexander Hunter. 

Dunmurry, 10 December 1838. 

Query 1. Are you a member of any, and what committee, for appointing seal- 
masters, inspectors, &c. ? 

I am not. 

2. Can you state the number of seal-masters and inspectors appointed by or act- 
ing under your committee ; the markets for which they are appointed, and their 
names, addresses, and other occupations ? 

I xio not know. 

3. Do the inspectors make periodical, or any, returns to the committee of the' 
amount of fines they have levied ; if so, what are they, and what has been their 
application ? 

I cannot say. 

4. Are you of opinion that any considerable quantity of hand-spun yarn is sold 
deficient in count and length ? 

I think not. 

5. Would you recommend any more efficient regulation of the yarn market, and- 
of what kind ? 

No. 

6. Are you of opinion that the substitution of mill-spun for hand-spun yam, as 
far as it extends, has been beneficial or otherwise to any and what class of persons 
engaged in the linen manufacture, and in what manner ? 

I think mill-spun yarn has been beneficial to all concerned, as but for it the linen 
trade would have been at a very low ebb before now, it not being possible to have hand- 
spun in sufficient quantity to meet the demand, and at such a low price as to enable us to 
compete with other countries. 

7. Is it your opinion that the mill-spun yam will ultimately supersede the hand- 
spun altogether, or to what extent ? 

I think nearly altogether. 

8. Do you consider there is much embezzlement or theft of linen yarn by weavers' 
or their families, and is it carried on to an extent to affect detrimentally tlie trade, 
by lowering the quality of the article produced ; or in any other manner ? 

I think not. 



9. Are the present laws sufficient to punish or check this offence, and the pur-- 
chasing of stolen or embezzled yarn ; and if not, what enactment would you sub- 
stitute '! 

I think the present laws are sufficient. 

10. Do the present laws afford manufacturers adequate facility for the reco- 
very of property entrusted to weavers, in cases of suspected embezzlement, or 
other dishonesty ? 

I think they do. 



11. What enactment would be advisable on this sabject? 
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, condition of the hand-loom weavers’ families been much depressed Linen Manufacture 

by the falling olF m the quantity and amount of remuneration of yam spun by them, of Ireland, 
and to what other occupation have they now recourse as a substitute ? 

I think they have been depressed, and I think there has been but little employment; Report of 
instead, latterly, the females have got more employment in needle-work or cotton goods, at R- M, Muggeridge, 
veiy low rates, and in a few districts both boys and girls are employed in weaving- lawns 
and linens of a light fabric. ® 

13. Are there great numbers of weavers, and in what localities, now weaving for 
manufacturers who formerly wove for the market; under what circumstances^ has 
such a change been effected, and at what peiiod ; and has it benefited or depressed 
the condition of the weavers ? 

There are in every locality, and the change occurred when manufacturers became 
extensive; and I think the change beneficial to the weavers, as they can now choose between 
the two systems. 

14. Is it your opinion that the entire trade of linen weaving, or what portion of it, 
will ultimately fall into the hands of master manufacturers ? 

At present the greatest part is in the hands of manufacturers, and I think will increase. 

15. What are the relative advantages and disadvantages of manufacturers giving 

out materials to be woven for tliem at a price, and purchasing webs in the public 
market ? ^ 

The manufacturers save time and expenses by dealing largely ; in that is their great 
profit. ° 

16 . What is the condition, moral and physical, of the hand-loom weavers in vour 

district ? ^ 

There are very few, and they weave cotton goods, and to me unknown. 

17. Are there more or less female weavers in your neighbourhood than formerly;, 
and at what period, and under what circumstances, did such increase or diminution 
take place ? 

None in this neighbourhood. 

1 8. Has such increase or diminution had any, and what effect, on the wa^es of 

the male weavers ? ® 

I know of none. 

_ 19. Has the quality of the flax produced in Ireland deteriorated, or improved, 
since the breaking up of the Linen Board, or from any particular period ; and from 
what causes has the deterioration or improvement arisen 'I 

It has deteriorated, owing to tlie land being too much cultivated in the districts usuallv 
sown with flax-seed and other crops paying better. ^ 

20 . Would it be desirable to extend the growth and cultivation of flax in Ireland , 

and m what particular provinces and counties? ^ 

I think it would in every county. 

21 . If desirable, what would be the most likely means of effecting the object ? 

I think a number of small premiums in uncultivated districts, without regard to quantity 
as over-cultivated land is not good for flax. ^ 

22. Are there any defects in the present Linen Act which you think it expedient 
to amend, and what remedies would you propose to adopt ? 

I think they are sufficient. 

23. Are you of opinion tliat the linen trade of Ireland is an increasing or decreasino- 
trade, and from what circumstances ? 

I think it much increasing, and caused by mill-spun yarn. 

24. Would it be likely to be extended, or improved, or the condition of the weavers . 
or any other class engaged in it, benefited, by new Legislative enactments, and of 
what character ? 

I think not. I think it would be beneficial if the inspector was appointed by, say the 
assistant-barrister, to whom complaint could be made at quarter-sessions when necessary. 

Alex. Hunter. 



Answers to Questions by Joseph M‘Kee. 

1. Are you a member of any and what committee, for appointing seal-masters 
inspectors, &c. ? no, 

I have been a member of the county Armagh Committee for appointing seal-masters and' 
inspectors since its commencement. 
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3 Can YOU state the number of seal-masters and inspectors appointed by or act- 
in» 'under your committee; the markets for which they are appointed, and their 
n^nes, addresses, and other occapations ? , p • a - 

DurinrSat time we have appointeS about 65 seal-masters, and four mspectom 
David Ballantine, linen inspector ; Henry Lmgalton, David lamphrys, and Patrick Lynch, 
yam inspectors. 

3 Do the inspectors make periodical, or any, returns to the committee of the 
amount of fines they have levied ; if so, what are they, and what has been their 

For Sme° Years' tlie inspectors gave in their returns of fines, part of which went to 
the magistrate's clerk at Armagh ; the remainder was very little to remunerate them for then 
troublef But the last four years the markets were so small, we got no returns from them. 

4 . Are you of opinion that any considerable quantity of hand-spun yarn is sold 

deficient in count and length ? a-L j * 

I consider a great deal of hand-spun yam is deficient m length and count. 

5. Would you recommend any more efficient regulation of the yam market, and 

I colto'‘afc''ryears will put the hand-spun yarn out of the markets, so that any 
new regulation would be useless. 

6. Are you of opinion that the substitution of mill-spun for hand-spun yarn as 
far as it extends, hL been beneficial or otherwise to any and what class of peisons 

eng-aced in the linen manufacture, and in what manner . . Knar. 

I am olo|inion that mill-sptm yarn is beneficial to all that are extensive m the linen 
trade. 

7. Is it your opinion that the mill-spun yam will ultimately supersede the hand- 

spun altogetlier, or to what extent 1 oU 

It is my decided opinion that mill-spun yam will completely supersede all otlieis. 

8. Do you consider there is much embezzlement or theft of linen yam by weavers 
or their families, and is it carried on to an extent to affect detrimentally the trade, 
by lowering the quality of the article produced, or in any other mannei . 

I consider there is a great deal of embezzlement of yarns by weavers, windeis, and 
their families. 

S. Are the present laws sufiicient to punish or check this offence, and the pur- 
chasing of stolen or emheveled yam; and if not, what enactment would you suh- 

I conrider fte present law is not sufficient to check the bu™g 
yarns. I would recommend imprisonment at hard labour, instead of the present law, to 
S Pisans that would buy or sell stolen yams, or have ttat 

being the poorer part of the community that deals m these stolen goods, but persons that 
can well pay the Bne when convicted, and then resume their old course next day. 

10. Do the present laws afford manufacturers adequate facility for the recovery 
of property entrusted to weavers, in cases of suspected embezzlement, or other 
dishonesty ? 

I think the present law is very well in that respect. 

11 . What enactment would be advisable on this subject? 

The present. 

12. Has the condition of the hand-loom weavers’ families been much depressed 
by the falling off in the quantity and amount of remuneration of yarn spun by them, 
and to what other occupation have they now recourse as a substitute . 

I consider the condition of hand-loom weavers is much improved, as to 
and sobriety, since the introduction of mill-spun yarn. Instead of spending one V 

each week buying their yam and selling their web, they now can at home and ^t wo^ 
in either weaving, winding, or warping yarns for themselves and families, and eai 
wages in a day than a spinner could do were the flax bestowed to her. 

18. Are there great numbers of weavers, and in what localities, now weaving for 
manufacturers who formerly wove for the market; under what circumstances has 
such a change been effected, and at what period; and has it benefited or depressea 
the condition of the weavers? . mv 

Nearly all the weavers in the north of Ireland are weaving for manufacturers, and my 
last answer will do for this. 

14. Is it your opinion that the entire trade of linen weaving, or what portion of it, 
will ultimately fall into the hands of master manufacturers ? ^ ^ 

I am decidedly of opinion that the entire trade of linen weaving will fall into the nanas 
of manufacturers. 

15. What 
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17. Are there more or less female weavers in your neighbourhood tlian formerly • 
and at what period, and under what circumstances, did such inci-ease or diminutiori 
take place ? 

There are a great many more female weavers than there were before mill-spun yarn was 
introduced. ^ ■' 

18 . Has such increase or diminution had any, and what effect, on the wages of 

the male weavers ? ° 

I think the female weavers have not made any alteration in the wages of male weavers 
there being abundance of work for all. ’ 

19. Has the quality of the flax produced in Ireland deteriorated, or improved, 
since the breaking up of the Linen Board, or from any particular period ; and from 
what causes has the deterioration or improvement arisen ? 

The cultivation of flax is greatly on the increase in tliis part of the country, owing 
to me quantity of spinning-mills. The farmers can now sell any quantity they may have 
of it for ready money, at a more remunerating price tlian any other crop they could put in 
the ground, taking five years’ average. 

20. Would it be desirable to extend the growth and cultivation of flax in Ireland 

and in what pai-ticulai’ provinces and counties 1 ’ 

It would be advisable to extend the growth of flax over all Ireland, but more particularly 
in the south, the land being so favourable to it, and the poor being so badly off for work."^ 

21 . If desirable, what would be the most likely means of effecting the object ? 

Let the landed proprietors import good flax-seed for their tenants, give them the seed 

on credit for eight months, and, when the November gale-day arrives, they will be able to 
pay for their seed and their rent by the produce of their flax. This has been done in this 
county with great success. The Earl of Charlemont is a model in this case, and could give 
good advice on this subject. ® 

22. Are there any defects in the present Linen Act which you tliink it expedient 
to amend, and what remedies would you propose to adopt ? 

I think the present Linen Act is on a very fair principle, with the exception of what 
1 have recommended in No. 9. 

23. Are you of opinion that the linen trade of Ireland is an increasing or decreasing 

trade, and from what circumstances ? ® 

I am of opinion the linen trade is much on the increase, owing to our being able to get 
plenty of better yarns, and at a lower price than the female spinner can make them for. 

24. W ould it be likely to be extended, or improved, or the condition of the weavers, 
or any other class engaged in it, benefited, by new Legislative enactments, and of 
what character ? 



15. What are the relative advantages and disadvantages of manufacturers giving 

out materials to be woven for them at a price, and pnrchasinir webs in the public 
market ? a r 

By getting webs manufactured, you get them made of one kind of yam • it saves 
the great expense of travelling to different towns, and often paying a large salaiy to men to 
attend markets. It is also a great advantage to weavers getting their work fi-om such manu- 
facturers, instead of travelling 10 or 12 miles to sell their webs. 

16 . What is the condition, moral and physical, of the hand-loom weaver in vour 

district ? ^ 

Tlie linen weavers are in general the most industrious and happy iDeople of theii- rank or 
place in Ireland. 



I do not know of any enactment that could be made to improve the linen law, with the 
exception of making a more speedy and powerful Act for checking the buying, selling, or 
embezzling stolen yarn or clotli, and for having such in their possession. 



Millview, Keady, 
14 December 1838. 



Joseph M‘Kee. 



. Keady, 15 December 1838. 

Annexed you have my answer to your queries, which I hope will be found correct and 
pleasing. I beg leave to mention my reason for recommending imprisonment, instead of a 
t(Tb *°t ] selling stolen yaims, or for having such in their possession knowing them 

Nearly all the complaints and convictions that I ever knew of, for buying or selling stolen 
yarn, were against the proprietors of whisky-shops or country grocers ; and when they are 
convicted, the fine is nothing in comparison to what they make by dealing in the stolen 
goods, and they do not consider it a shame to be fined, when imprisonment, in my opinion, 
would nearly put a stop to it altogether. 

_ I am, &c. 

K. M. Muggendge, Esq. Joseph M‘Kee. 

6 D 2 
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Linen Manufacture 
of Ireland. 

In reply to your letter ot 2lst iNovemoer, j. ueg tu auumiu u*c anov.o.o 

Keport of^ tained therein, which I have answered as accurately as in my power, and 
R M. Muggendge, Remain, Si 

Esq. 



gjj, Castlewelland, 22 December 1833. 

In reply to your letter of 21st November, I beg to submit the answers to the queries con- 
inori thprpin which T hn.ve answcred as accurately as in my power, and 

Remain, Sir, &c. 

James Murland. 
Pro Chas. Murland. 



Rich. M. Muggeridge, Esq. 

Query 1. Ake yon a member of any, and what committee for appointing seal-masters, 
inspectors, &c. 1 

I was a member of a committee for appointing sealmasters. 

2. Can you state the number of seal-masters and inspectors appointed by or act- 
ing under*^ your committee; the markets for which they are appointed, and their 

names, addresses, and other occupations ? , , . v,- in 

I cannot state the number of seal-masters there now are, there being no public markets 
in this neighbourhood, and my having given up purchasing brown linens in any public 
market, have not taken any interest in the matter. 

3 . Do the inspectors make periodical, or any, returns to the committee of the 
amount of fines they have levied; if so, what are they, and what has been their 
application ? 

Replied to in my answer to No. 2. 

4 . Are you of opinion that any considerable quantity of hand-spun yarn is sold 

deficient in count and length ? • j c - * • * 

There is no doubt that a great proportion of the hand-spun yarn is deficient m count, 
which has the effect of reducing the article still lower in the nominal prices m comparison 
with mill-spun yarns, as the buyer has to calculate a deficiency. 

5 . Would you recommend any more efficient regulation of the yarn market, and of 

I do noUUnifmiy legal enactment could be passed to encourage band-spmning to any 
extent. 

6. Are you of opinion that the substitution of mill-spun for hand-spun yarn, as 
far as it Ltends, has been beneficial or otherwise to any and what class of persons 

eneaeed in tlie linen manufacture, and in what manner . _ 

There cln^e no doubt that the introduction of machinery 
country has had the most beneficial effects on the trade ; ^^^^20 to the Jmen ti^^^^ 

■was decreasing in Ireland, and progressing rapidly m Scotland and in Yorkshne, but tor 

the last few yfars our trade is progressing, and will, I think, soon have regained its standing. 

7. Is it your opinion that the mill-spun yarn will ultimately supersede the hand- 

spun altogether, or to what extent? 

I consider in a short time it will supersede hand-spun altogether. 

8. Do you consider there is much embezzlement or 

or their fLihes, and is it carried on to an extent to affect detrirner^^^^^^^^^ the trade, 
bv lowering the aualitv of the article produced ; or in any other manner . . . , 

I have'^iroTrdolit tSat /e manufacturer'^ loses a 

totheweavers, which operates against the honest tradesman, as, in . d mudent manu- 

zlement of weft, manufacturers Save to establish lower prices for weaving, as a 

factnrer must calculate to have a profit beyond the loss he sustains by these petty thetts. 

9 Arc flie present laws snfSeient to punish or check this offence and the pnr- 
chiing of stoLi or embezzled yarn ; and if not, what enactment would you subs - 

It is^eSiremely difficult at the present time to punish the buyers of embezzled yarn, 
in consequence of the manufacturers not being able „„i,]d be 

Act to oSlige persons to account for how boiled yam came into 

ofereatusl- as in everyplace where there are weavers employed, there aie persoiis wno 
wiU receive, ’at a’n under v£ue, odd hanks of yarn, stolen from 
these people cannot be punished. At one time there was a law 

bleach^: persons havmg linen in an unfinished state had to account how it came 
their possession, or suffer a penalty. 

10. Do the present laws afford manufacturers adequate 
property entrusted to weavers, in cases of suspected embezzlement, or other d , 

Tlie 'exisSm laws are, I consider, sufficient, with the exception of the difficulty ol 
proving the selling of the weft yam, from the utter impossibility in any case of identify g 
it as your property, as stated in No. 9. 



11. What enactment would be advisable on this subject‘d 
Replied to in No. 9. 



12. Has 
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12 . Has the condition of the hand-loom weavers’ families been much depressed L,nen Manufacture 

by the falling off in the quantity and amount of remuneration of yarn spun by them, of Ireland, 
and to what other occupation have they now recourse as a substitute ? 

In neighbourhoods where there are no factories where females are employed, the want Report of 
of remimeration for hand-spinning is most seriously felt in the families of the weavers* R. M. Muggeridge, 
■the female branches in the county Down are mostly employed for sewing on muslin for Esq. 

Scotch houses, or in winding yarn for warps for the large manufacturers, and latterly a »Teat 
many women are learning to weave. “ 

13. Are there great numbers of weavers, and in what localities, now weaving for 
manufacturers who formerly wove for the market ; under what circumstances has 
such a change been effected, and at what period ; and has it benefited or depressed 
the condition of the weavers ? 

In every part of the county Down the great bulk of the weavers are employed for 
large manufacturers ; the change has been gradually progressing since 1825, from the general 
introduction of mill-spun yams in 1829. The weaver’s working on their own account have 
been decreasing very fast, in consequence of their not being able to purchase to any advan- 
tage the small quantities of mill-spun yarn they required, and the bleachers giving more 
money to the large manufacturers for their linens, as they could from them get, when they 
wanted, any quantity of the kinds of linens they required of pretty nearly the same texture, 
which, in the public markets, from weavers, it was impossible to do. Whether this has 
benefited the weavers or not, I am not prepared to say. That the weavers are not so well 
off as they were some years ago, there cannot be a doubt ; but the depression in tlie trade 
has caused these changes, not the changes the depression. 

14. Is it your opinion that the entire trade of linen weaving, or what portion of it, 
will ultimately fall into the hands of master manufacturem ? 

That the entire trade will be in the hands of large manufacturers, there cannot be a 
doubt. 

15. What are the relative advantages and disadvantages of manufacturers giving 
out materials to be woven for them at a price, and purchasing webs in the public 
market? 

In my reply to No. 13, 1 have given all the information I can on this subject. 

16. Wliat is the condition, moral and physical, of the hand-loom weavers in your 
district ? 

The linen weavers, from not being congregated in large towns, their moral condition is 
and always has been greatly superior to any other class of operatives. Their physical 
condition is at the present pretty fair, as there is plenty of employment at pretty fair wages ; 
but, at the high price of provisions, if the demand for linens was not good, the condition of 
the hand-loom weaver would be wretched. 

17. Are there more or less female weavers in your neighbourhood than formerly; 
and at what period, and under what circumstances, did such increase or such dimi- 
nution take place ? 

There are more female weavers every year, the reason I have stated in my reply to your 
12th query. 

18 . Has such increase or diminution had any, and what effect, on the wages of 
the male weavers ? 

The nimiber of female weavers is yet too small to have any effect on the male weavers 
•in tlie linen trade ; how it opei'ate in the cotton trade, in which there are many 
more female weavers employed, I cannot say, as there is no cotton-weaving in my neigh- 
bourhood. 

19. Has the quality of the flax produced in Irelaird deteriorated, or improved, 
since the breaking up of the Linen Board, or from any particular period ■ and from 
what causes has ^le deterioration or improvement arisen 1 

More flax is grown, and it is better prepared, in Ireland, since the breaking up of 
the Linen Board ; but the increase has no reference to that circumstance. Formerly, the 
-difficulty of selling flax in large quantities prevented the large farmers from turning their 
attention to the cultivation of this crop ; but, for the last few years, the erection of so many 
spinning-mills has caused a steady demand ; which the farmer finding that he can now sell 
any quantity, makes him sow with flax any land he conceives best adapted for the crop. 

20. Would it be desirable to extend the growth and cultivation of flax in Ireland, 
and in what particular provinces and counties ? 

As to whether it would be better for the country, whether more flax were grown or 
not, I am not prepared to say ; tire more flax is grown the cheaper it will be, and the 
cheaper the raw material the better is it for all concerned in the trade. But, so long as the 
present corn laws exist, the increase of flax growing will not be very great, as it is the only 
^crop with which they have to compete with our continental neighbours. 

21. If desirable, what would be the most likely means of effecting the object? 

Replied to in No. 20 . 

5 D 3 22. Are 
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22. Are there any defects in the present Linen Act which you think it expedient 
Linen Manufacture amend, and what remedies would you propose to adopt ? 

ofl^nd. j amendment in the Act necessary, with the exception of that pointed 

Report of out in reply to query 9. 

R. Muggeridgc, 23. Are yon of opinion that the linen trade of Ireland is an increasing or decreas- 

ing trade, and from what circumstances ? • j . 

There is not a doubt that the linen ti-ade is increasing ; the cause I have pointed out in 
my reply to query 6. 

04 Would it be likely to be extended, or improved, or the condition of the 
weava-s, or any other class engaged in it, benefited, by new Legislative enactments, 
and of what character ? 

I cannot foresee how any legislative enactment can benefit the condition of the 
weavers ; I mean any Act for the regulation of their trade. The only hope of amendinent 
the hand-loom weaver has, is a repeal of the com laws, when he hopes to get his food at 
a price equivalent to the wages received for his labour. 



g'j, Dunminning, Ballymena, 18 December 1838. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge your communication of the 10th instant, to which 
I shall endeavour to give the best answers in my power. I am not now engaged in the 
linen trade, but my experience, as having been so for many years, and a member of the 
Linen Committee, besides being the magistrate before whom complaints of the frauds com- 
mitted by the weavers, sealmasters, &c. in this district are generally brought, enables me to 

speak with some confidence on the subject. , , 

I may add, that the linen market of this town is the only one m Ireland which has not 
considerably fallen off, some of them altogether ceased, within the last few years ; whereas 
the market of Ballymena has very much increJ^ed ; the cause of which change, 1 think, 
is principally attributable to the fact, tliat, in all other parts of Ulster, the trade is much 
more in the hands of manufacturers than it is here : those manufacturers having large stocks 
sell to the bleachers on credit, and the goods, being sold in large lots, are not exposed m 
the open market ; whereas, here, the trade, though to a great extent m the hands of manu- 
facturers also, is carried on principally for cash bargains. 

I have, &c. 



Rich. M. Muggeridge, Esq. 



Tho. M. Birnie. 



Query 1. Are you a member of any, and what committee, for appointing seal- 
masters, inspectors, &c. ? _ r. . • 

I AM a member of the Linen Committee of the county of Antrim. 

2. Can you state the number of seal-masters and inspectors appointed by or act- 

ing under your committee; die markets for which they are appointed, and their 
names, addresses, and other occupations ? . , ^ u- 

The records of the committee being kept in Belfast, I cannot state the exact number 
of sealmasters in the county; there are, however, two appointed to particular Jets = 
Mr. James On- Leahy for the markets of Ballymoney and Deivoch, and Mr. Hudson Hogg, 
those of Ballymena and Portglenone. , , , , i,t- tit-h- ti 

There are two inspectors: Mr. O’Flaherty, for Belfast ^d Lisburn ; Mr. William IJgg> 
for Ballymena, Ballymoney, Portglenone and Dervoch. O’Flalierty lives in Lisburn, Hogg 
in Portglenone. 

3 . Do tlie inspectors make periodical, or any, returns to the committee of the 
amount of fines they have levied ; if so, what are they, and what has been their 

I cannot say wliat is done as to the fines levied in Belfast and Lisbura. Mr. Hogg 
makes an annual i-eturn to me of those in the other markets, the amount of which is paid 
to himself, and out of it he pays his assistants, &c. 

4. Are you of opinion that any considerable quantity of hand-spun yam is sold 

deficient in count and length ? . , . ,, 

There is very little hand-spmi yam deficient in count, &c., considenng the quantity so 
in the county. 

5. Would you recommend any more efficient regulation of the yarn market, and 
of what kind ? 

No. 

6 Are you of opinion that tlie substitution of mill-spun for hand-spun yarn, as 
far as it extends, has been beneficial or otherwise to any and what class of persons 

enaaged in the linen manufacture, and in what manner? c • i oli 

I think lie substitution of mill-spun for hand-spun yarn has been beneficial to 
persons engaged in the trade ; to the weavers, as it is much more easily woven, and 
bthers, as it has much increased the quantity produced, thereby increasing the trade to an 
extent it never could have reached by hand-spun yai-n. ^ 
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7. Is it your opinion that the mill-spun yarn will ultimately supersede the hand- 
spun altogether, or to what extent ? 

Altogether. 

8. Do you consider there is much embezzlement or theft of linen yam, by weavei-s 
or their families, and is it can-ied on to an extent to affect detrimentally the trade, 
by lowering the quality of the article produced ; or in any other manner ? 

I thinfi. there is not much embezzlement of yarn, considering the quantity, and speaking 
from my experience of the complaints brought before me of that offence ; but yam may be 
stolen to a small extent from eacli piece, witliout being detected by tlie manufacturers. 

9. Are the present laws sufficient to punish or check this offence, and the pur- 
chasing of stolen or embezzled yam ; and if not, what enactment would you substi- 
tute? 

9. — Yes. 

10. Do the present laws afford manufacturers adequate facility for the recovery of 
property enti’usted to weavers, in cases of suspected embezzlement, or other dis- 
honesty ? 

10. — Yes. 

1 1 . What enactment would be advisable on this subject ? 

11 . -- -None. 

12. Has the condition of the hand-loom weavers’ families been much depressed by 
the falling off in the quantity and amount of remuneration of yarn spun by them, 
and to what other occupation have they now recourse as a substitute ? 

I do not think the condition of the weavers’ families has been depressed, as most of the 
girls are now employed in weaving unions and light linens. 

13. Are there great numbere of weavers, and in what localities, now weaving for 
manufacturers who formerly wove for tlie market; under what circumstances has 
such a change been effected, and at what period : and has it benefited or depressed 
the condition of the weavers ? 

There are many weavers now working for manufacturers who formerly wove for the 
market. The change has been gradually going on for a long time ; I think it has been 
advantageous to the weavers. 

14. Is it your opinion that the entire trade of linen weaving, or what portion of it, 
wiU ultimately fall into the hands of master manufacturers ? 

Yes. 

15. What are the relative advantages and disadvantages of manufacturers giving- 
out materials to be woven for them at a price, and purchasing webs in the public 
market ? 

The advantage of manufacturers appears to me that one person does the work of many 
weavers, buying the yarn and selling the cloth which would otlierwise occupy 50 or 60 
persons, probably many more. 

16. What is the condition, moral and physical, of the hand-loom weavers in your 
district? 

At present they are pretty comfortable, wages being high. They are, in general, quiet, 
well-conducted people. 

17. Are there more or less female weavers in your neighbourhood than formerly; 
and at what period, and under what circumstances, did such increase or diminution 
take place ? 

Female weavers have much increased in number since the introduction of the trade in 
unions, and latterly by the falling off in the demand for hand-spun yarn. 

IS. Has such increase or diminution had any, and what effect, on the wages of 
the male weavers ? 

TJie fluctuations in the wages of weavers are, I think, more dependent on the demand 
for cloth, than on the increase of the number of weavers. 

19. Has the quality of the flax produced in Ireland deteriorated, or improved, 
since the breaking up of the Linen Board, or from any particular period ; and from 
what causes has the deterioration or improvement arisen ? 

There is very little flax raised in this district. I do not think the quality has latterly either 
improved or deteriorated. 

20. Would it be desirable to extend the growth and cultivation of flax in Ireland, 
and in what particular provinces and counties ? 

Of course it would be desirable to extend the cultivation of flax in Ireland generally ; 
but as the farms in this neighbourhood are generally very small, and flax is a very exhaust- 
ing crop, I think it questionable whether it would be desirable here. 

21. If desirable, what would be the most likely means of effecting the object ? 

(iVbt answered.) 

0.29. 6 D 4 23. Are 
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22. Ai-e there any defects in the present Linen Act which you think it expedient, 
to amend, and what remedies would you propose to adopt? 

No. 

23. Are you of opinion that the linen trade of Ireland is an increasing or decreas- 
ing trade, and from what circumstances ? 

Increasing. 

24. Would it be likely to be extended, or improved, or the condition of the 
weavers, or any other class engaged in it, benefited, by new Legislative enactments,, 
and of what character ? 

No. 

In explanation of my answer to No. 2 , the right of sealing in the markets of Dervoch 
and Ballymoney is confined entirely to Mr. Leahy. Many large manufacturers are allowed 
to seal for Ballymoney and Portglenone ; all of good character, who employ more than 20 
looms, are allowed seals, on application to the committee. 

iS December 1838. Tho. M. Birnie. 



gir Spamount, Castlederg, 26 December 1838. 

I AM favoured with your letter of 21 st ultimo, covering a series of queries respecting the 
linen trade of Ireland. I have given, in the following pages, each query such answer as 
occurred to me the question required. Though conscious of my inability to throw any useful 
light on the subject, I yet believed it my duty to give my thoughts in detail (perhaps too 
much detail). 

I have, &c. 

To Richai'd M. Muggeridge, Esq., Edward Sproul. 

Assistant Commissioner, Hand-loom Inquiry, Manchester. 



Replies to Mr. Muggeridge’s Queries. 

Query 1 . Are you a member of any and what committee, for appointing seal-mastarsj 
inspectors, &c.? ... 

I am a member of the Linen Committee for the county of Tyrone ; this committee, 
to suit the interests and convenience of the trade in this, extensive county,| has been 
split into two sub-committees, who act independently of each other; one for the eastern, the 
other for the western portion of the county. I belong to the western committee, who have 
under their care the trade connected with the linen markets ofStrabane, Newtonstewart,. 
Omagh, andTintoi-a, and the yam markets of the same towns, with that of all the fairs and 
weekly markets in the smaller towns in the western part of Tyrone ; yarn being sold in ail 
fairs and markets throughout the county. 

2 . Can you state the number of seal-masters and inspectors appointed by or acting 
under your committee ; the markets for which they are appointed, and their names, 
addresses, and other occupations ? 

There is one inspector, Robert Campbell, of Gortin, Newtonstewart, for the linen 
markets within our bounds; he is also yarn inspector, and has a deputy- yarn inspector. 
This office is not discharged in an efficient manner ; having no salary, the office of inspector 
is not sought for by the same respectable and influential persons that offered under the late 
Linen Board. In tliis department I think very important benefits would have been conferred 
upon the trade had the salaries to county inspectors been continued as under the Linen 
Board, placing them under the superintendence of the Linen Committees, and making their 
tenure of office depend upon their activity, usefulness, and good conduct. As to sealmasters, 
we have, upon principle, only appointed one or two to each market ; the linen seals being 
held by respectable persons, who have a profitable interest in the office, are discharged in a 
very efficient manner ; and being responsible for all defects in the goods sealed, for all frauds 
and deficiency, the sealmaster affords to the purchaser ample security against any losses 
sustained by deficiencies or frauds in the goods bought at market. The sealmasters in our 
district are William Gwynne, bank agent, and John Barclay, merchant, both of Strabane, 
for the market of Strabane ; Mrs, Boyce, of Newtonstewart, has been continued in the office 
held by her late husband, Samuel Boyce, for Newtonstewart; James Greer, merchant, and 
John Buchanan, county distributor of stamps, both of Omagh, for Omagh market; and 
for Tintora, Charles King, of Tintora, merchant. The duties of this important office in all 
those places are discharged in a very efficient manner, perhaps more so than under the Linen 
Board. 

This department requires no alteration. 

3. Do the inspectors make periodical, or any, returns to the committee of tlie 
amount of fines they have levied ; if so, what are they, and what has been their 
application ? 

The inspector makes a periodical return of all fines levied to the committee ; the 
amount of those fines, however, falling short of even a moderate compensation for his ser- 
vices, are handed over to him. Yarn inspector (deputy appointed by the linen inspector) 

makes 
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Toakes no return of fines. The fines levied are chiefly upon seal-masters for deficient length 
or breadth; having the seals to recur to, few fines are levied off weavers; and as no linens can 
be offered for sale in the market unsealed, the purchaser is well secured against fraud by 
the respectable and responsible parties he can recur to. ° 

4. Are you of opinion that any considerable quantity of hand-spun yarn is sold 
deficient in count and length ? 

Frauds to a considerable extent prevail in the length and count of yarn, especially in 
tlie yam sold in fairs and market towns in remote districts ; and these fraudulent practices 
do much to bring hand-spun yarn into disrepute, and, by lowering its value, have a powerful 
tendency to Iw^ten the period of its being altogether superseded by the yarn produced by 
machinery. 

5. Would you recommend any more efficient regulation of the varn market, and 

of what kind? •' 

Perhaps the scattered and remote situation of the yarn markets presents difficulties 
almost insuperable to its due regulation, and by the nature of the article precluding its 
previous examination before sale by responsible persons, like the brown linen seal-masters, 
the difficulty is increased ; still I think much might be done by the appointment of an active 
yai-n inspector, and giving him a claim upon the next magistrate for co-operation in striking 
fines in a sumniaiy manner against the sellers of fraudulent yarn. Those inspectors might 
either be appointed by the county inspector, and report to the linen committees, or they 
might, if a small salary was given, be in the appointment of the committee directly. 

6. Are you of opinion that the substitution of mill-spun for hand-spun yarn, as far 
as it extends, has been beneficial or otlierwise to any and what class of persons 
engaged in the linen manufacture, and in what manner ? 

Being mylelf a bleacher almost wholly of hand-spun linen, I cannot speak from ex- 
perience' of the benefits or disadvantages resulting from the introduction of machinery in 
spinning yarn, as to its general effect upon the trade; but I cannot be blind to the great 
injui'y it has done to the country population. Before its introduction the female peasantry 
of Ulster, from the wives and daughters of respectable farmers, to tlie families of the poorest 
cottagers, from the eaiiiest to the most advanced age, all were busy, all were happy, and 
habits of industiy, formed at the earliest age, continued through life. The reverse of all 
this, if it has not yet wholly overtaken them, is fast approaching. The lessened demand for 
their yarn has diminished tlie remuneration for the spinner’s labour so far that nothing but 
decided habits of industry, previously formed, keeps the females of middle and advanced 
age to the spinning-wheel, whilst the girls are unemployed, and untaught to spin or seek 
occupation in field labour, whei'e they are not wanted, male labourers being sufficiently 
numerous. 

7. Is it your opinion that the mill-spun yarn will ultimately supersede the hand- 
spun altogether, or to what extent? 

Mill-spun yam, it appears, will supersede hand-spun altogether. Although all the public 
markets within our distiict are yet supplied with linens from hand-spun yarn ; yet, from the 
causes already detailed, it is most probable tliat hand -spun yarn will gradually be displaced 
. by mill-spun : when the present race of spinners are gone, and few of the rising generation 
taught to replace them, mill-spun will supply the place of hand-spun yarn. 

8. 9, 10, 11 . Do you consider there is much embezzlement or theft of linen yarn 
by weavers or their families, and is it carried on to an extent to affect detrimentally 
the trade, by lowering the quality of the article produced ; or in any other manner ? 

Are the present laws sufficient laws to punish or check this offence, and the 
purchasing of stolen or embezzled yarn ; and if not, what enactment would you 
substitute ! — Do the present laws afford manufacturers adequate facility for the 
recovery of property entrusted to wes.vers, in cases of suspected embezzlement, or 
other dishonesty ? — What enactment would be advisable on this subject ? 

Not being a manufacturer, and residing in a neighbourhood where master-manufacturers 
are little knowm, I cannot from experience speak on these heads. 

condition of the hand-loom weavers’ families been much depressed 
by the falling off in the qumitity and amount of remuneration of yam spun by them, 
and to what other occupation have they now recourse as a substitute ? 

On this head I may refer you to my reply to Query 6, where the condition of the 
peasantry is considered as generally depressed by the falling off of hand-spinning. In this 
particular hand-loom weavers or their families are no more depressed than their neighbours 
of the same class m society pursuing other callings ; the female portion of each family had 
been employed at the spinning-wheel ; the depression is general, and no suitable employ- 
ment has yet been discovered tor them. Formerly female labour in spinning was so pro- 
ductive as to aid the males of the family very efficiently in providing for the support and 
comfort of their families; now the burthen falls chiefly on the men, tlie wages for spinning 
being almost nothing. r o 

13. Are there great numbers of weavers, and in what localities, now weaving for 
manufacturers, who formerly wove for the market; under what circumstances has 
& E such 
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such a change been effected, and at what period; and has it benefited or depressed 
the condition of the weavers? ^ n- r xi 

There has been established at Strabane a manufactory where a porbon of tlie weavers 

Report of formerly employed inweaving for the market have been employed; it existed fora 

H. M.lkuggeridge, few yearn. I am not aware that it has either benefited or depressed the weavei , the 
Esf ** prevalence of weaving for the market serves as a check to prevent the nranufaeturms 

of wages from falling below the level of the market-rate of pofit. Messrs. O Bpran, Gmne 
& Co. are the present proprietors of this manufactory, which is earned on to a modeiate 
extent. Though not in Tyrone, it is proper to advert to another sirmll, but well-conducted 
manufactory, Itablishcd by Mr. KPOonnell, at Raphoe (county Donpl), who employs 
weavers formerly employed in weaving for Strabane market. I know of no other manufao- 
torv for weaving linens in our bounds. 

14 . Is it your opinion that the entire trade of linen weaving; or what portion of it, 

will ultimately fall into the hands of master manufacturers? 

I think the duration of the trade inweaving for the 
be influenced greatly by the state of the hand-spun hnen market. If the latter is extended 
and improved, so that weavers could get good hand-spun yarn in sufficient quantity, then I 
am convinced they would prefer weaving for the market, ^d our ’^^^k^ts would continue to 
be supplied with linens from hand-spun yam. If, on the other hand, the pressure on the 
spinner continues so as to cause hand-spun yam to disappear from our 
ing for the market, and our linen markets themselves, must disappeai, and all the trade be 
thenceforward carried on by master manufacturers. 

15 What are the relative advantages and disadvantages of mauufactureis giwng 
out materials to be woven for them at a price, and purchasing webs m the public 

Manufacturers chiefly using yarn from the mill, and weavers for the 



ivianuiacLuiers cuicuy ubiuk yo.'-i* , . 

tlmt from hand-spinning, the relative advantage of one over the other rests with the outlet 
a bleacher may have; one having connexion that require from him linens from haiid-spun, 
another from that produced from mill-spun yarn. The woven fabnc is so different^ m ap- 



a bleacher may have ; one having connexion that reepire 

another from that produced from mill-spun yarn. The w _ . 

pearance and character that the one is never mistaken for the other, so that an equd demand 
sufficed for each, which is, I believe, the case, with some fluctuations ; then the advantages 
are equal; but mill-spun yam not abounding m this neighbourhood, I should leave this 
question to be answered by others of more experience in that article. 

16, What is the condition, moral and physical, of the hand-loom weavers in your 

The hand-k)om weaver, in point of wages, stands very slightly distinguished from the 
agricultural labourer; their mode of living is also very much the same; m some aspects 
they arc better off. If not indolent, they never want employment ; if unable to provide yarn 
to weave for the market on their own account, they can have recourse to the master manu- 
facturers. They also frequently drop the loom at intervals to pursue other avocations, and 
always cultivate their own potato crop, provide turf, &c. ; m general the linen-weavers are 
an honest and industrious class of men. 

17, 18. Are there more or less female weavers in your neighbourhood than formerly ; 
and at what period, and under what circumstances, did such increase or diminution 
take place ?— Has such increase or diminution had any and what effect, on the wages 
of the male weavers ? 

Female weavers are not much known here. 



19. Has the quality of the flax produced in Ireland deteriorated, or improved, 
since the breaking up of the Linen Board, or from any particular period ; and from 
what causes has the deterioration or improvement aiisen? 

The flax crops and quality of the flax have deteriorated since my early recollecflons, 
but not from any influence which the existence or dissolution of the Linen Board might have , 
the cause lies deeper, and may perhaps be found in the change of tiUage m Ulster. 
Lands lying long lay when broken up by the plough were peculiarly well adapted tor bear- 
ing sure crops of flax of the best quality. The great extension of the cultivation ot gra,in lor 
export of late years has brought so great a proportion of the arable ground under the plougii 
that old lays may now be said not to exist ; still if lime was used properly by the flax 
farmer as a manure, I doubt not but good flax may still be raised. 



20x Would it be desirable to extend the growth and cultivation of flax in Ireland, 
and in what particular provinces and counties ? _ , ti mu 

Flax, if good, generally pays the farmer well; if indifferent, very badly. Ihe grea 
demand now created for the consumption of mills should render it important to extend the 
culture of flax ; part of the county Donegal is peculiarly adapted for growing flax. 

21. If desirable, what would be the most likely means of effecting the object ? 

The most likely means to extend the cultivation of flax would, I think, be found m 
establishing some system in the markets for the sale of flax ; first, as to hours, rules, &c., 
but chiefly some means of improving its character and quahty by an efficient inspection. 
The character of Irish flax suffers greatly from imperfect cleaning. I should suppose mer- 
chants engaged in the purchase and export of this article could suggest some regulations 
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adapted to improve ite quality ; there is little doubt if the quality ajid character could be 
raised by a rigorous inspection, under penalties to be enacted for irregular or fraudulent 
practices, a very extended trade in flax* might be the result. 

22. Are there any defects in the present Linen Act which you think, it expedient 
to amend, and what remedies would you propose to adopt ? 

The Linen Act is defective in its containing no provision for preventing the practice 
of buying linens in tlie market towns before the hour of the mai’ket, which practice is carried 
on to a great extent in all our markets by a class of men we call jobbers, to the manifest 
injury of both bleacher and weaver. Tliese men go about the entrances to the sealing- 
rooms, to the bridges and other avenues leading to the market town, and buy all tliey can 
from tire weavers ; afterwards sell them in the public market when the hour ai-rives. The 
Act should enact penalties for this offence, which is more injurious than any person not 
conversant in our trade can conceive. It has not given sufficient power to the committee 
to fix and enforce attention to the proper hour of commencing the linen markets, where 
linens of various breadths or descriptions are sold ; one should be sold previous to the other 
description being offered. Now such an arrangement may be entered upon by the buyers 
themselves ; but then it must be unanimous, for one individual may break through the 
an-angement, and commence at the hours named in the Linen Act, which he has a legal 
right to do, but very injurious to the general convenience, and to the interest of all parties 
concerned in the trade of that particular market. It might be very much improved by 
additional enactments, which I shall detail when I come to Queiy 24. 

23. Are you of opinion that the linen trade of Ireland is an increasing or decreasing 
trade, and from what circumstances? 

The Linen trade of Ulster is not so extensive as it was 20 years ago ; at least not so 
in country districts. How far the apparent diminution may be compensated for in the in- 
creased quantities produced at the large manufactories of Armagh, Down, and Antrim, 
I have no means of discovering ; the custom-house returns, perhaps, would furnish ground for 
forming an opinion ; but this, perhaps, might be an uncertain source of information, as 
linens pass free of customs, they may not be accurately taken an account of at the custom- 
house. 

24. Would it be likely to be extended, or improved, or the condition of the weavers, 
or any other class engaged in it, benefited, by new legislative enactments, and of 
what character ? 

My ideas on this query, as far as defects in the Act, are detailed in my replies to 
5 and 22 ; the defects are not numerous. I will here state in recapitulation what I conceive 
they are, and what I propose : 

1st. The appointment of county inspectors at the same salaries as under the Linen Board 
(those offices under the board were the only seiviceable part of their establishment, and 
should have been continued), to be aided by a few deputies, appointed either by the inspec- 
tors or by the committee, and have their duties extended to all the yarn markets witliin the 
range of each committee’s district, under such additional provisions as persons conversant 
. witR the yarn trade might recommend as useful. 

2d. A few trifling alterations in tlie Act as to the proper hom-s for the commencement 
of the market for each variety of the article offered for sale at the public markets for 
linens. 

3d. Strict penalties for anticipating those hours, and a summary jurisdiction granted to 
the nearest magistrate for enforcing the penalties in this branch ; the interference of jobbers 
in buying and selling linens on the same day to be rigorously forbid and punished. Such 
> being the deficiencies of the Linen Act, the additions that would tend to improve the con- 
dition of weavers and others, and the trade generally, are of great importance, and would 
require gi’eat practical skill to discover and apply. It seems to me that a due regulation of 
the linen and yarn markets might be attained by the appointment of inspectors, providing 
for a proper superintendence of those officials, by placing them under the County Linen 
Committee, where tliese act, or under tlie magistrates at most petty sessions for the district, 
if the county committee does not act (which I reluctantly admit is the case in some dis- 
tricts, though not ours); the production of honest yam, and its sale, is necessary for the very 
existence of the public linen markets ; and I know of no other means for reforming and im- 
proving them, except as follows : — 

Although premiums are gone out of fashion, and it is doubtful whether premiums to any 
general extent would be properly distributed, yet wherever inditddual landed proprietors have 
turned their attention to the improvement of the condition of their tenantry, premiums have 
been found of the greatest service in stimulating to the production of superior linen, and 
superior yarn. It is observed, that the influence extends almost to all the parties coming 
to that market, not at all confined to the immediate competitora ; though difficult to 
airange the distribution without abuse, yet the committee, if empowered by law, could cor- 
respond with respectable parties near each yarn or linen market (if in remote districts), and, 
under regulation, furnish funds, to be given as premiums, for the best yarn or best web. 
Say, in large markets, three premiums of 5s., 3s. 4d. and Is. 8d.; for first, second, and 
third quality; or in smaller markets, 3s. 4d., and Is. 8d., for first and second, to be ad- 
judged by the opinion of two of the largest purchasers in that day’s market. The committee 
to select the parties to ' intrust from those of the respectable class, who would enter most 
heartily into the work of benefiting and improving their poorer neighbours. In the larger 

0.29. 5 E 2 markets, 
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, . . markets freanented by the members of the committee personaUy, they could themselves at- 

S“o“ tend to ’and distributed premiums. All this may not be very practieable ; but if prae- 
ticable its tendency to improve and increase the markets would be very great. 

Keport of With respect to the improvement and extension of the growth of flax, as stated m 20th 

R. M. Muggeridge, query, legislative enactments for the regulation of the markets, appointment of mspert^^^ 
Esq. anddordent of proper attention to due cleaning and preparing the article, I 

riemely needful. The flax is at present brought to market m a disorderly manner ; but for 
regulations on this head I would refer to the opinions of men conversant and engaged m the 
trade, which I am not. Edward Sproul. 



j,. Maghevafelt, 28 Dec. 1838. 

VniS letter of the 21 st ult., dated from Manchester, came regularly to hand, and I hpe 
now to apologise for not replying to it sooner, being obliged to leave home for some time 
the day Sterol received your favour. The depressed state of the hand-loom weavers is a 
sLect well worth inquiry ; but their situation and wages depend so much on the state of 
trade and the demand for linen, that I, with my limited means of knowledge, can see but 
little that can be done for them by any legislative enactment, without encroaching on some 
other interest. Annexed you will find answers to the questions you proposed, but I fear all 

the information I can give will be of little advantage. I liave &c 

John Walker. 

Query I . Are you a member of any, and what committee, for appointing seal- 

masters. inspectors, &c. ? . . , . • a 

1 —I am not a member of any committee for appointing seal-masters or inspectors ; nor 
is there any member of such for this county resides nearer this town than 15 to 20 miles. 

Can YOU state the number of seal-masters and inspectors appointed by or acting 
under your committee ; the markets for which they are appointed, and their names, 

addresses, and other occupations ? 

Some of the members of the linen committee, with whom you are m communication, 
are better qualified to answer this question, as it concerns their own officers. 

3 Do the inspectors make periodical, or any, returns to the committee of Ihe 
amount of fines ffiey have levied; if so, what are they, and what has been their 

This q’lfest^rwill likewise be better answered by a member of tlie linen committee. 

4 . Are you of opinion that any considerable quantity of hand-spun yarn is sold 

deficient in count and length ? ■ n j ^ • 

I am of opinion a very considerable quantity of hand-spun yarn is sold deficient m 

count and length. 

5. Would you recommend any more efficient regulation of the yarn market, and 

If a person could be got to take the ofiice of inspeetor, who would attend to 

the duties 6f that situatiou, and have a number of deputies under his control, who would 
attend the yarn markets and inspect the yarn with care, it would be of great use to prevent 
frauds- but it is now scarcely to be expected that a person of respectability -would accept 
of that office, as there is (since the breaking up of the linen board) no salary attached to it , 
and if even all the fines were given to that officer, it would only be a trifling remuneration. 
The persons who are now generally employed in that office are of no use whatever, as they 
frequently enter into collusion with the sellers, and take bribes. 

6 Are you of ophrion that the substitution of mill-spun for hand-spun yarn, as far 
as it extends, has been beneficial or otberwise to any and what class of persons 
engaged in the linen manufacture, and in what manner '! 

If the spinning of linen yarn by machinery had not been found out rn this or any other 
country I^ani of opinion the people employed in that manufacture would have been as 
wTa’genfmlly; and with respect to the' spinners of hand-spun yam whose support 
depended on it, they have been rendered destitute by the introduction of mill-spun yam. 

7. Is it your oplniou that the mill-spun yarn will ultimately supersede the hand- 
spun altogether, or to what extent ? , xi. r i j e.rx„T, 

I am of opinion that mill-spun yarn will ultimately supersede the use of Ji^nd-spun 
altogether It is found so much more easily wove, that weavers, when once accustomed to 
it, can scarcely be prevailed on to weave hand-spun warps afterwards. 

8 Do YOU consider there is much embezzlement or theft of linen yarn, by weavers 
or their families, and is it carried on to an extent to affect detrimentally the trade, 
bv lowering the quality of the article produced ; or in any other manner ' 

I do consider there is a great deal of embettlement of linen yarn by weavers 
families, but I do not think it has the effect of injuring the trade by ^ 

of the article produced. The Imen is generally wove agreeable to directions , but the weaver 
impeses by giving in a greater quantity of yarn than is necessary. ^ 
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9. Are the present laws sufficient to punish or check this oftence, and the pur- Idnen Mniiufacture 

chasing of stolen or embezzled yarn; and if not, what enactment would von of Ireland, 
substitute ? 

The present laws are by no means sufficient to put a stop to the embezzlement of yarn Report of 
by weavers ; there is such a difficulty in proving the property, that it is next to impossible to K. M. Miiggeridge, 
convict, and it is equally so to convict the persons who purchase from them, from the same 
reason ; and of the two, I tliiuk the person buying are most blameable, as they cannot plead 
necessity, although I cannot think of any enactment that would be likely to be effectual, but 
such as would encroach on the liberty of trade. 

10 . Do the present laws afford manufacturers adequate facility for the recovery 
of property entrusted to weavers, in cases of suspected embezzlement, or other 
dishonesty ? 

The present laws are not sufficient for the recovery of property intrusted to dishonest 
weavers who are suspected of embezzlement ; nor do I know any enactment that would, the 
difficulty of proving the property and conviction is so great ; indeed the employer can have 
very little hold on that class of people, they are in general so poor, but from the fear of 
losing the employment. 

11. What enactment would be advisable on this subject? 

I cannot think of any enactment that would be advisable ; any stronger laws on this 
subject might lead to great oppression where the employer was harsh and unfeeling. 

12. Has the condition of the hand-loom weavers’ families been much depressed by 
the falling off in the quantity and amount of remuneration of yarn spun by them, 
and to what other occupation have they now recourse as a substitute ? 

It is my opinion that the female part of the families of hand-loom weavers have been 
rendered nearly destitute by the substitution of mill-spun for hand-spun yarn, and though 
a few persons convenient to large towns may find employment, in the country there is no 
substitute, nor do I see a likelihood of any natural employment arising to take in the females 
of the low class of the entire population. 

13. Are there great numbers of weavers, and in what localities, now weaving for 
manufacturers, wTio formerly wove for the market ; under what circumstances has 
such a change been effected, and at what period ; and has it benefited or depressed 
the condition of the weavers ? 

There are a great many weavers in the counties Antrim, Down, Armagh, and Derry, 
who formerly wove for the market, that are now employed by manufacturer's. Some 10 or 
15 years back, when it was a new ti'ade in this neighbourhood, weavers who purchased 
their own yam, and wove their own web, considered it rather a disgrace to take work fi'om 
a manufacturer ; but by degrees, some from poverty not finding it convenient to purchase 
their own yarn, and others were induced from other causes, and when once the trial was 
made, they found it so convenient to have everything prepared for them, without eitlier 
marketing or capital, that their prejudices were gradually removed. Where a weaver can 
find regular employment, and fair wages, which he generally can do, I am of opinion he is 
better with such employment. Weaving his own web is more of a speculation ; he very 
often calculates on a price for it which cannot be realised, and perhaps he has expended j 

-depending on such calculation, whereas a regular finish price gives no room for any specu- 
lation. It likewise does away with the necessity of his attending mai'kets, which seldom 
fails to lead to expense, and always loss of time. 

14. Is it your opinion that the entire trade of linen weaving, or what portion of it, 
will ultimately fall into the hands of master manufacturers ? 

It is my opinion that the entire or principal part of linen weaving will ultimately fall 
into the hands of master manufacturers, who, I think, in time, will likely be the spinners 
of the yarn. 

15. What are the relative advantages and disadvantages of manufacturers giving 
out materials to be woven for them at a price, and purchasing webs in the public 
market ? 

One of the advantages of manufacturing linens is that he can have them made in any 
way which he may think most suitable, any breadth, length, or thickness ; and there will 
be a great saving in time, as much as would nearly remunerate a manufacturer. For example, 
if (say) 600 persons wove each their own web, purchased their yarn, and sold their web, it 
would take at least three or four days from each person, not including expenses at the 
-different markets ; whereas one master manufacturer could have 600 weavers attended, and 
the same quantity of goods wove and disposed of, and save hot less than 1,500 days for the 
weaving of 600 webs. There is, however, one great grievance in that trade, a person 
cannot get out of it without great loss ; your property is in the hands of very poor persons 
^vho, when you cease to give niem employment, you have scarcely any further control over ; 
whereas, when purchasing linen in the markets, you can .leave off at any time without incon- 
venience or loss. 

16. What is the condition, moral and physical, of the hand loom weavers in your 
district ? 

The manner in which’ hand-loom weaving is earned on in this district is, in my opinion, 
much more favourable to health and morals than being shut up in factories. The weavers 
5 E 3 are 
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Lin» Manufacture 'rAo ™^py taSl 

I_^nd. X sXl fanners for their victuals 

Heport of Ali these classes of Pf“ns assist at *?“ and p^haps'^ to a certain 

K. M. Muggeridge, ‘hough unfavourable to their employer, ^ return of work which can be 

Esq. extent is necessary ; but this prevents diat regulm ty m tl^e rm^ 

had where weavers are employed m factones. But, “u j pj eompletcly desti- 

when employment ceases from want of demand, or otherwise, a „anera% And some 

* tute, whereas those in the county are not so much ^ j j J parcels of 

other employment for a time with their connexions or relatives, who nolo smai p 
land, and who provide them with food. 

17 Are there more or less female weavers in your neighbourhood ‘itu" 
and at what period, and under what circumstances, did such increase 01 

l.J,o‘XFhS’therc are not more, but perhaps rather less female weavers fhanfor- 
, The tXinXfraLXa^ adaX for females, being light work, and at one 

worth accepting. 

18. Has such increase or diminution had any, and what, effect, on the wages of 

I thX there ZTm^ew female weavers employed in weaving linen, that it has had veiy 
little effect on the wages of male weavers. 

19 Has the quality of the flax produced in Ireland deteriorated, or i^oved, 
since the hreakiSg upV the Linen Board, or from any jiarticular period , and 
what causes has the deterioration or improvement a-iisen . i,„ai,;„j, up of the 

liX'^BXdllnd iXanMy“toXpu i fXei/lmvenow, sm^ 

r oTSXme^r^Xw«e 7 rsXr«“^^^^^^^^^^^^^ - hiid pur- 

chasers. . - t i 4 

20 . Would it be desirable to extend the growth and cultivation of flax m Irelan , 
and in what particular provinces and counties? Irpland in all 

It is my o^X taougW to that perfection it might he, our 

XXe?sXVSSd%“a^^^^^^ withoSt heirrg oXei to import rt. 

«n Tf dpcivable what would be the most likely means of effecting the object . 

lamaf’aXtSvl^t^^u- 

and improve the quality of flax m Ifoto . -l tjjat board to encourage the 

Board, considerable attention was pmd the Holland to instruct 

^^o^vth and improve the quality of flax. Ihoy . P » , extent that mie-ht 

societies much better than by any other means I think ot. 

22 Are there any defects in the present Linen Act which you think it expedient to 
amend, and what remedies would you propose to adopt , i^ferfions in the 

The present Linen Act makes the seal-master XXtess Ff the seal-masters 

goods he seals ; the purchaser has, therefore, a ready <yenerallv are That officer 

le persons of respectability, which they should be, and ' jd by the 

is the only one under the committee who receives any 

manufactXs and weavers a certam sum for the sealing and measmmg each piec 

23 . Are you of opinion that the linen trade of Ireland is an increasing or 

decreasing trade, and from what circumstances ? 4U,, /'iTimio-h the last 

lam of opinfon th^ linen trade ^ 

two years is an exception). Our great export demand m , caused a great dimi- 

panic which originated there, and afterwards extended to th y? ;„creasino- rapidly. 

Lion in the Manufacture last yem- and 

I should think it is the demand in those markets, Me trade would not 

America, which cause the increase here ; the demand for our home 

do so. . f , 

24 . Would it be likely to be extended, or improved, or the ^o’^^'^'^ntaents 
weavc-s, or any other class engaged in it, benefited, by new Legislative enactments, 

I canL'^s^Lcir advantage in any further legislative enactments to ^ 

trade If there be a demand for linen anpvhere it will be found out ; and the me 
demand abroad ndll naturally increase the manufacture at home. 

In conclusion, I beg to state, that the depressed condition 
coXFX haW falihcs, are’ greatly increased by the want of employment tor females. 
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since the introduction of machinery in spinning linen yarn. Previous to that time, all Linen Manufacture 
females who chose to spin, could find emplo)nnent in their own houses under their parents’ of Ij'eland. 

care ; and though it seldom was a lucrative employment, still the mother and one or two 

daughters were able to earn at least 10 s. per week ; that, added to about as much earned Report of 

by one hand-loom weaver, kept a family (in the country, where provisions are comparatively K- M.Mnggeridge, 

cheap) in tolerable comfort ; but deduct the earnings of the females, and it leaves them in 

poverty and wretcliedness. Could any plan be devised to give employment to females, it is 

my opinion it would go far to relieve (in a great measure) the distressed state of the hand- 

loom weavers. You will please to observe my observations refer more particularly to the 

weavers who live in the country, and who weave in their own houses. 

I have, &c. 

John Walker. 



My dear Sir, Larch Mount, Derry, 15 Jan. 1839. 

Your queries would have had an earlier answer, but I was from home, and much en- 
gaged till now. I have handed a copy to Mr. Patrick Gilman, and one to Mr. James 
Smyth, who are both engaged in the trade, and intelligent persons. 

It seems to me of much consequence that “ our rulers ” should be better acquainted with 
the manner the linen manufacture is carried on by the small manufacturers or weavers, 
spread as they are over a large district of country, and having no regulating head except 
what the legislature affords them. The great advantage that the large manufacturers have 
over those poor hard-working people is the regularity with which they can have the goods 
manufactured, in point of equality of fabric, and in the quantity of any description that 
may be required, and the security their respectability affords to those who deal with 
them. 



On the other hand, if an extensive manufactm’er chooses to manufacture dishonestly, he 
can do it, as is the case in the German linens (so far as I have seen) generally, and in some 
instances in British and also in Irish linens ; this, if it should be carried on to any consi- 
derable extent, would seriously injure the character of the manufactures, and should as far 
as possible be guarded against. It was so guarded by the former Act ; but at that time, 
white linen seals were necessary, and made it more easy to afford protection. As it is at 
present, nothing more I think could be done than to make it illegal to sell, or offer for sale, 
or enter for exportation, any plain linen cloth, not being of equal fineness and tliickness 
throughout, as is now the case in linens sold in the brown markets. Anotlier great injury 
the linen trade sustains is the making up cotton so as to represent linen, but I do not know 
how this fraud could be prevented ; it has done more hann to the linen manufacture than 
any other. 

Premiums or bounties, I think, ought not in any case to be resorted to ; but an under- 
standing with the French Government to equalize the duty on linen and linen yarn imported 
into France would serve the manufacturers amazingly ; I mean the duty on linens lowered, 
and the reduction might be put on yarn, that now pays nominally in France j but the 
better way would be to take off the linen duties in .both countries, and let us meet on equal 
terms. I do not think we have any reason to fear French or even Gennan competition at 
home any more than abroad. I write this in a huny, and have not time to take a copy 
of it. 



Richd. M. Muggeridge, Esq. 



I have, &c. 

Carey M‘ Clellan. 



Query 1 . Are you a member of any, and what committee, for appointing seal- 
masters, inspectors, &c. ? 

I am a member of the linen committee for the county of Deny. 

2 . Can you state the number of seal-raastei-s and inspectors appointed by or acting 
under your committee ; the markets for which they are appointed, and their names, 
addresses, and other occupations ? 

Not exactly. 

3. Do the inspectors make periodical, or any, returns to the committee of the 
amount of fines they have levied ; if so, what are they, and what has been their 
application ? 

They do ; and the fines are applied to remunerate them. 

4. Are you of opinion that any considerable quantity of hand-spun yarn is sold 
deficient in count and length ? 

The quantify is said to be considemble. 

5. Would you recommend any more efficient regulation of the yarn maiket, and 
of what kind ? 

I would recommend a fixed hour for the markets to commence, and a penalty for earlier 
count market days, and a paid inspector to see the law obeyed j one at least for each 
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6. Are you of opinion that the substitution of mill-spun for hand-spun yam, as far 
as it extends, has been beneficial or otherwise to any, and what, class of persons 
engaged in the linen manufacture, and in what manner ? 

Beneficial to the trade, but removing the manufacture in a great degree from the com- 
munity at large to individuals of large capital. 

7. Is it your opinion that the mill-spun yarn will ultimately supersede the hand- 
spun altogether, or to what extent ? 

In time I think it will nearly altogether, as it has already done in the finer numbers. 

8. Do you consider there is much embezzlement or theft of linen yarn, by weavers 
or their families, and is it carried on to an extent to affect detrimentally the trade, 
by lowering the quality of the article produced ; or in any other manner "? 

Not, I tliink, to any extent, where common attention is paid. 

9 . Are the present laws sufficient to punish or check this offence, and the pur- 
chasing of stolen or embezzled yam ; and if not, what enactment would you 
substitute ? 

I am not aware that any new law is wanted here except that, in cases of complaint 
against weavers, the matter should be left to a magistrate to decide, or submit it to a jury 
of three weavers or manufacturers. 



10 . Do the present laws afford manufacturers adequate facility for the recovery 

of property entrusted to weavers, in cases of suspected embezzlement, or other- 
dishonesty ? , 

Perhaps some improvement might be made in this ; hut I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the case to say. 

11. Wliat enactment would be advisable on this subject? 

{Not answered.) 

12 . Has the condition of the hand-loom weavers’ families been much depressed by 
the falling off in tlie quantity and amount of remuneration of yam spun by them,, 
and to what other occupation have they now recourse as a substitute? 

It has to a lamentable extent, as the females have not got any other occupation as 
yet. 

13. Are there great numbers of weavers, and in what localities, now weaving for 
manufacturers who formerly wove for the market; under what circumstances has 
such a change been effected, and at what period ; and has it benefited or depressed 
the condition of the weavers ? 

The weavers all complain of the change, and their condition is certainly not improved, 
byit. 

14. Is it your opinion that the entire trade of linen weaving, or what portion of it, 
will ultimately fall into tlie hands of master manufacturers ? 

The whole of it, I think, in time. 

15. Wliat are the relative advantages and disadvantages of manufacturers giving 
out materials to be woven for tliem at a price, and purchasing webs in the public 
market ? 

In the one case they are both manufacturers and merchants; in the otlier, manufacturers 
or merchants, not both. 

16. What is the condition, moral and physical, of the hand-loom weavers in your 
district? 

All poor, and generally well conducted. 

17. Are there more or less female weavers in your neighbourhood than formerly ; 
and at what period, and under what circumstances, did such increase or diminution 
take place? 

There were never many here ; nor do I think the number has increased. 

18. Has such increase or diminution had any, and what, effect, on the wages of 
the male weavers ? 

{Not answered.) 

19. Has the quality of the flax produced in Ireland deteriorated, or improved, 
since the breaking up of the Linen Board, or from any particular period ; and from 
what causes has the deterioration or improvement arisen ? 

The regulations of the Linen Board are very useful as far as regarded the importation, 
of flax seed for sowing. 

2t). Would it he desirable to extend the growth and cultivation of flax in Ireland, 
and in what particular provinces and counties ? 

No description of crop that I know of would benefit the north and west of Ireland so 
much as flax. 

21. If desirable, what would be the most likely means of effecting the object? 

Secure the growers as far as possible against being imposed on by bad flax seed, by 
restonng the law for inspecting it before offered for sale. 

22. Are 
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22. Are there any defects in tlie present Linen Act which you think it expedient 
to amend, and what remedies would you propose to adopt ? 

I consider an efficient inspection of flax seed among the most important ; it would be 
very useful in this pai-t of the country to restore the power of granting leases, renewable, 
as was the case under the old Acts, and for like purposes. 

23. Are you of opinion that the linen trade of Ireland is an increasing or 
decreasing trade, and from what circumstances ? 

I consider the trade increasing at present, owing, I think, to the low price, as much as 
anything else. 

24. Would it be likely to be extended, or improved, or the condition of the 
weavers, or any other class engaged in it, benefited, by new Legislative enactments, 
and of what character? 

This takes in a laige field ; but confining it to the manufacture, there is little wanted 
beyond what is noticed above. Brown seal-inasters should be answerable for the mer- 
chantable state of the linen, without the necessity of so much proof, as at present. Their 
stamp or seal should itself be proof, as formerly, by the old Act. At present the proof must 
be that it was bought in the public market. 

Larch Mount, Londonderry, Carey M‘CleUan. 

14 Jan. 1839. 



Loughgall, 28 January 1839. 

Query 1. Are you a member of any, and what committee, for appointing seal- 
masters, inspectors, &c. ? 

None. 

2. Can you state the number of seal-masters and imspectors appointed by or 
acting under your committee ; the markets for which they are appointed, and their 
names, address, and other occupations ? 

Tliis we do not know. 

3. Do the inspectors make periodical, or any, returns to the committee of the 
amount of fines they have levied; if so, what are they, and what has been their 
application ? 

This we do not know. 

4. Are you of opinion that any considerable quantity of hand-spun yarn is sold 
deficient in count and length ? 

This is carried on in many paits of Ireland, of being deficient in both length and count, and 
that to a great extent. 

6. Would you recommend any more efficient regulation of the yarn market, and 
of what kind ? 

A better regulation in the yarn market is much wanted, and in many parts of Ireland 
there are no proper inspectors over the markets where a great deal of yarn is sold ; in other 
parts the ya.rn merchants themselves pay men to appr^iend dishonest yam; we consider 
there is nothing more injurious to the trade than dishonest yarn, for want of regular inspectors 
being placed over every market where yam is sold ; this we think would put a final stop to 
the like. 

6. Are you of opinion that the substitution of mill-spun for hand-.spun yarn, as 
far as it extends, has been beneficial or otherwise to any and what class of persons 
engaged in the linen manufacture, and in what manner ? 

Beneficial to capitalists raising machinery for spinning; beneficial to manufacturers, 
because when they purchase mill-spun yarn they have it correct and right, and know what 
tliey are getting, and by that means can derive more profit from it than from hand-spun 
yarn ; detrimental to the lower class, or hand-spinners. 

7. Is it your opinion that the mill-spun yarn will ultimately supersede the hand- 
spun altogether, or to what extent ? 

The mill-spun yarn in the meantime has superseded the hand-spun to a gi'eat extent, 
and within the last few years ; at the present there is not more than the one-fburth hand- 
spun, of the quantity used in all cases ; and if a better regulation in the hand-spun does not 
be adopted, it may m a few years be superseded altogether. 

8. Do you consider there is much embezzlement or, theft of linen yarn, by weavers 
or their families, and is it earned on to an extent to afl'ect detrimentally the trade, 
by lowering the quality of the article produced ; or in any other manner ? 

There is a great deal of yarn embezzled, and particularly the property of manufac- 
turers, which not only lowers the quality of the article, but reduces the wages or profit of 
the weaver or manufacturer. 

9. Are the present laws sufficient to punish or check this offence, and the pur- 
chasing of stolen or embezzled yam ; and if not, what enactment would you sub- 
stitute ? 

We consider the present law not sufficient to check this offence of embezzlement, or 
the purchasing of such yams; we consider six months’ imprisonment, or three times the 
amount of yam embezzled, to be levied off either the buyer or seller, not too strict a law tor 
such offences. 
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10. Do the present laws afford manufacturers adequate facility for the recovery 
of property entrusted to weavers, in cases of suspected embezzlement, or other 
dishonesty? 

We consider they do not. 

> 11. What enactment would be advisable on this subject ? 

Our opinion would be similar to that of 9th question six months impnsonment, or 
fined in three times the amount embezzled ; as one months imiinsonment a weaver thinks 
little of it, if he has perhaps embezzled or destroyed a few pounds worth of yarn, and of no 
property to recover it off him. 

12 Has the condition of the hand-loom weavers’ families been much depressed 
by the fallino- off in the quantity and amount of remuneration of yarn spun by them, 
and to what other occupation have they now recourse as a substitute • 

Where they have no other support than by spinning, the profit they denye from it 
would not procure half the food they should have, and many have to do with it. Others 
who can weave will do it, as they can make more by weaving than spinning. 

13 Are there great numbers of weavers, and in what localities, now weaving for 

manufacturers who formerly wove for the market; under what circumstances has 
such a change been effected, and at what period; and has it benefited or depressed 
the condition of the weavers ? . ^ n x xl x i? i 

There are great numbers of weavers now weaving for manufacturers that formerly 
wove for the market ; the reason we attribute to this, that from the low state of trade, this 
last two years, they could not earn what would support their families, consequentiy they 
were in manv instances obliged to expend what capital they might have towards the sup- 
port of their family, so that by this they were unable to weave for the maiket, and then fell 
m to weave for manufacturers, which we consider is better for the weavers than going to 
markets to sell their own webs ; and which many of our own weavers confess that they can 
make more, weaving for us than for themselves, by reason the manufacturers can, by senjng 
goods forward direct to order, and regularly and fairly made, obtain a better price than 
weavers selling in the market. 

14. Is it your opinion that the entire trade of linen weaving, or what portion of it, 
will ultimately fall into the hands of master manufacsurers ? 

We are of opinion, if a better regulation in the linen market does not take place, 
that in course of time the trade will all be in the hands of manufacturers ; in the meanbrae 
the principal part of it is; and the reason many linen buyers assign is, when they purchase 
linens from manufacturers or any respectable house, they get them all what they expect, 
and correct in every particular. When they go to public market and buy, they get them 
with every fraud : want of length and breadth, and a great many other fraudulent acts com- 
mitted, for want of a better regulation over people who have seals, and will use them, and 
take people’s word for the correctness of the web, without ever measuring the web at all; 
so that merchants purchasing will not only give the manufacturer a preference, but are glad 
to get goods from them, knowing they are correct. 

15 What are the relative advantage and disadvantage of manufacturers giving 
out materials to be woven for them at a price, and purchasing webs m the puhke 

The advantage which we find in giving out materials to be woven, we get them then 
made exactly what we want, and cannot get the article so well m the market, nor made 
to the particular form that is wanted. 

16. What is the condition, moral and physical, of the hand-loom weavers in your 
district ? 



{Ifot answered.) 

17. Are there more or less female weavers in your neighbourhood than formerly; 
and at what period, and under what circumstances did such increase or diminution 

take place ? i. x- xi. t • 

We consider as many, if not more than ever, female weavers ; at the time the Linen 
Board granted premiums to female weavers, there were very few at that time : the premiums 
then induced them to commence to weave. At that time the trade was doing well, ana 
weavers were fairly remunerated for their work. Since, with the exception of a few years 
good trade, the female weavers, as well as the male, was obliged to weave to meet such de- 
mands as they have to answer. Landlords in the north having let their lands in war times, 
and at war prices, and always kept up to such enormous prices, that it requires every 
exertion of every branch of the family to do all they can to sustain themselves, and pay such 
high rents. 

18. Has such increase or diminution had any, and what effect, on the wages of 
the male weavers ? 

The increase of female weavers has materially affected the wages of the male weaver. 
We consider in our district there are as many female weavers as males, so that from the 
astonishing amount of cloth that has been made this few years, and very often no demand, 
that the wages are sunk quite below what they should, and neither the weaver nor employer 
remunerated ; in fact, it is impossible for any weaver or their family, from the present state • 
of trade, to earn what would support them as they should be. 
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19, 20 , 21 . Has the quality of the flax produced in Ireland deteriorated, or im- 
proved, since the breaking up of tlie Linen Board, or from any particular period ; and 
from what causes has the deterioration or improvement arisen '! — Would it be desirable 
to extend the growth and cultivation of flax in Ireland, and in what particular pro- 
vinces and counties ? — If desirable, what would be the most likely means of efifectino- 
the object? 

{JVot answered.) 

22. Are there any defects in the present Linen Act which you think it expedient 
to amend, and what remedies would you propose to adopt ? 

We are of opinion that landlords, or any other, should not have it in their power to 
take or seize yam entrusted to weavers by manufacturers. 

23. Are you of opinion that the linen trade of Ireland is an increasing or decreasing 
trade, and from what circumstances ? 

We consider it is decreasing in many particulars, and that the Scotch are taking a 
great deal of it from us ; and because from the depressed state of Ireland, and the poverty 
of the weavers in general, they cannot make the article that is in demand, or asked for, but 
must continue to work as they are, for want of capital to procure such apparatus needful 
to make those articles that are in demand. 

24. Would it be likely to be extended, or improved, or the condition of the weavers, 
or any other class engaged in it^ benefited, by new Legislative enactments, and of 
what character ? 

We cannot say what kind of enactments would be advisable on this subject; but that 
to promote the prosperity of the linen trade is much wanted, so that both the manu- 
facturer and the operative weaver be placed in a way that both could have fair remunerating 
profits for their industry. 

We would further beg to say, which we know is a fact, and well known to all manufac- 
turers, the embezzling of yarn, and selling it to grocers and persons obtaining licence, is 
carried on to an extreme ; and we would suggest, that if persons obtaining licence were 
prevented from buying any description of yarn, it would in a great measure put a stop to 
such offences, and cause all yarn to be sold in public market. Those persons so embezzling 
would not go to mai-ket with such yarn, when they will run to grocers and sell it at an 
underworth, and purchase goods with it. This is one of the most glaring offences tiiat can 
be committed, and altogether detrimental to the trade ; it is carried on in this way that men 
of capital will not risk it in the country. 

We have here given you our views on any questions we were acquainted vrith, as fur as our 
knowledge of such things were, and shall feel pleasure in giving you any other information 
you may in future apply to us for. 

William Orr Sf Sons, 

To Richard M. Muggeridge, Esq., Linen Manufacturers, Loughgall. 

Hand-loom Commissioner. 



Joint Answers from Manufacturers. 

Query 4. Are you of opinion that any considerable quantity of hand-spun yarn 
is sold deficient in count and length ? 

The greatest part of yam sold in the province of Connaught is very deficient in length 
and count; this is very injurious, as it tends to deceive the manufacturers and weavers 
in the size of the yarns ; besides these deficiencies, they put on large knots with finger 
instead of the weaver’s knot, which cause great loss and injury, as all this kind of knots 
give way in reed, geers, or shuttle : active, proper inspectors might remedy this. 

22 . Are there any defects in the present Linen Act which you think it expedient 
to amend, and what remedies would you propose to adopt ? 

The Linen Act of Parliament is greatly deficient in this respect, and calls loudly for 
redress. Petty landlords and middlemen frequently seize and take, for rent and arrears of 
rent due by their cottiers, the looms, yarn, cloth, apparatus, and materials of manufacturers, 
given out to weavers for manufacturing purposes, for which we know of no redress : this we 
consider a serious grievance, and find it a heavy loss ; it is very injurious to the manufac- 
ture of linen, and creates an unwillingness to trust out property. 

We therefore humbly and respectfully suggest, that there should be a bill brought into 
Parliament to remedy the present Linen Act, as it affords no redress in such cases. We 
conceive our property, when given to weavers for manufacturing purposes, should not be 
seized or taken for rent or debt due by them ; this was the case in former Acts, during 
the time of the Linen Board. We once more beg to call your attention to this serious 
grievance. 

8, 9, 10. Do you consider there is much Embezzlement or theft of linen yam, by 
weavers or their families, and is it carried on to an extent to affect detrimentally the 
the trade, by lowering the quality of the article produced ; or in any other manner ? 
—Are the present laws sufficient to punish or check this offence, and the purchasing 
of stolen or embezzled yarn ; and if not, what enactment would you substitute ?— 
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T in™ Manuracturc Do the present laws afford mannfaeturers adequate feoility for the recoveiy of pr^ 

of “reland. perty entrusted to weavers, in cases of suspected embeaslement, or other dishonesty 1 

' We consider embezdement of Knen yarn is carried on by weavers and their families 

Report of j,, such an extent as to affect the trade detrimentally, and senously injure and lower the 
E. 111. MoggeiidEe, manufactured artiele. We find it difficult, almost impossible, to check 

Embezzlement, more particularly so when the charge is against the purchasers, who gen^ 
roily are grocers and spirit dealers. We would suggest, that any person convicted of 
buying, receiving, taking, or harbouring boiled yam, be subject to the penalty of the present 
Linen Act. 



MANUFACTURERS. 


EMPLOYING 


RESIDENCE. 




_ 


_ 


400 


looms 


. 


Loughgall. 




- 


- 


250 


- 


- 


Cranagill. 




- 


- 


200 


- 


- 


Conanan. 


John Robinson - 


- 


- 


100 


- 


- 


Deremain. 




_ 


- 


80 


- 


- 


Derryene. 


J ohn Dawson 


- 


- 


100 




- 


Dremisple. 






- 


90 


— 


- 




Robert Corrigan - 


- 


- 


1,000 


- 


- 


Rusingham. 




_ 


- 


800 


— 


- 


Derryene. 


James Rolston 


- 


- 


150 


- 


- 


Aughinlig. 




- 


- 


1 200 weavers 


- 


Rhonehiil. 


William Corrigan 


- 


- 


150 


- 


- 


Keenaghan. 


Arthur Marur 


- 


- 


300 


- 


- 


Mnachena. 




_ 


_ 


650 


— 


- 


Derryene. 


James & John M'Clushey 


- 


600 


- 


- 


Clinmore and Coalislond. 




_ 


- 


300 


— 


- 


Dungarvon. 




_ 


- 


50 


- 


- 


Anaghmone. 




_ 




300 


- 


- 


Cook. 


John M'Avoy 


- 


- 


200 


- 


- 


Bealemount. 



We whose names are hereunto 
to these grievances. 

Bealemount, Dungannon, 

2 February 1839. 



affixed respectfully, but most earnestly, beg your attention 

I am, &c. 

John M‘Avoy. 



Grieve, Ballybay, 6 Febmary 1839. 

Query 1. Are you a member of any, and what committee, for appointing seal- 
masters, inspectors, &c. ? 

I am a member of county Monaghan Committee. 

2 Can you state the number of seal-masters and inspectors appointed by or acting 
under your committee; the markets for which they are appointed, and their names, 
addresses, and other occupations ? ,, , t. i i ^ t> n 

There are five sole seal-masters in this county; viz., Mr. James Bradshaw for Bally- 
bav Mr. William Thomson, for Clones; Mr. Alexander Johnston, for Monaghan ; Mr. 
John Wricrht, for Castleblayney ; Mr. William Cargill, for Glasslough. There are 11 seals 
granted to manufacturers ; but exclusively for the sealing of linens their own manu- 
facture 

One inspector was appointed by the committee, but from the want of funds, no salary can 
be attached to the situation, which is consequently but nominally filled. 

3. Do the inspectors make periodical, or any, returns to the committee of the 
amount of fines they have levied; if so, what are they, and what has been their 

When^the inspector performed the duties of the situation he made returns of the fines, 



&c. &c. 

4. Are you of opinion that any considerable quantity of hand-spun yarn is so 

deficient in count and length? x. i i tu 

A considerable quantity of hand-spun yarn sold in market is deficient m count ana lengtn. 

5. Would you recommend any more efficient regulation of the yarn market, and 
of what kind ? 

I cannot state any regulation likely to produce much effect in our yarn markets. 



6. Are you of opinion that the substitution of mill-spun for hand-spun yarn, as 
far as it extends, has been beneficial or otherwise to any, and what class, of persons 
engaged in the linen manufacture, and in what manner ? 

The introduction of mill-spun yarn, I consider, has been beneficial to both the master- 
manufacturers and weavers, and causes more of the latter to be employed than otherwise 
would hare been. j 
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7 . Is it your opinion that the mill-spun yarn will ultimately supersede the hand- 
spun altogether, or to what extent ? 

it is not my opinion that it will altogether supeisede the hand-spun yarn. 

8 . Do you consider there is much embezzlement or theft of linen yam, by weavei-s 
or their families, and is it carried on to an extent to affect detrimentally the trade, 
by lowering the quality of the article produced 5 or in any other manner ? 

In this county I have not heard of many cases of embezzlement, or theft of yarn, by 
weavers or their families. Probably in large manufacturing towns it would more frequently 
occur. 

9. Are the present laws sufficient to punish or check this offence, and the pur- 
chasing of stolen or embezzled yarn ; and if not, what enactment would you sub- 
stitute ? 

I think the present laws sufficient to protect the manufacturer, and punish such offences. 

10 . Do the present laws afford manufacturers adequate facility for the recovery 
of property entrusted to weavers, in cases of suspected embezzlement, or other 
dishonesty ? 

I am of opinion they do. 

11. What enactment would be advisable on this subject ? 

I cannot point out any particular enactment. 

12. Has the condition of the hand-loom weavers’ families been much depressed 
by the falling off in the quantity and amount of remuneration of yarn spun by them, 
and to what other occupation have they now recourse as a substitute ? 

I do not consider the condition of the weavers, so far as my knowledge extends, has 
been depressed below what it was ten years ago, when we had little or no mill-spun yarn 
manufactured in Ireland. 

13. Are there great numbers of weavers, and in what localities, now weaving 
for manufacturers, who formerly wove for the market ; under what circumstances 
has such a change been effected, and at what period ; and has it benefited or 
depressed the condition of the weavers ? 

A great increase, of the number of weavers employed by manufacturers (that formerly 
wove for the market) has taken place, more especially since 1830 or 1831 ; in some cases 
it may have benefited, in others depressed, the condition of the weaver. 

14. Is it your opinion that the entire trade of linen weaving, or what portion of it, 
will ultimately fall into the hands of master manufacturers ? 

It is my opinion the manufacture of linen will, ere long, fall into the hands of master 
manufacturers. 

16 . What are the relative advantages and disadvantages of manufacturers giving 
out materials to be woven for them at a price, and purchasing webs in the public 
market ? 

The master manufacturers do not purchase linen in market ; they sell to the bleachers, 
wholesale drapers, and exporters. 

16. What is the condition, moral and physical, of the hand-loom weavers in your 
district ? 

The weavers in this district are in general poor, although contented and well con- 
ducted ; many of them save from their earnings what enables them to emigrate to America, 
if they are so inclined ; and, generally speaking, they are better off than their contemporary 
agricultural labourers. 

17. Are there more or less female weavers in your neighbourhood than formerly ; 
and at what period, and under what circumstances, did such increase or diminution 
take place ? 

There are more females weaving in this district than formerly, particularly within the 
last six or seven years. 

18. Has such increase or diminution had any, and what, effect, on the wages of 
the male weavers ? 

I am not aware that it has affected weavers’ wages. 

19. Has the quality of the flax produced in Ireland deteriorated, or improved, since 
the breaking up of the Linen Board, or from any particular period ; and from what 
causes has the deterioration or improvement arisen ? 

The quality of flax has deteriorated generally throughout Ireland ; I believe owing prin- 
cipally to the subdivision of farms, and the tillage caused thereby not being suited so 
well to the growth of flax. 

20. Would it be desirable to extend the growth and cultivation of flax in Ireland, 
and in what particular provinces and counties ? 

It would no doubt be desirable if we could grow sufficient flax for home consump- 
tion, and not be depending on foreign supplies, which, in tlie event of a war with the Baltic 
or Russian states, would prove of vast importance to all engaged in spinning and manufac- 
turing flax, varn, and linen, throughout the empire. 
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Li en Manufacture 21. If desirable, what would be the most likely means of effecting the object? 

'"®of Ireland. J feel it almost impossible to offer any practical suggestion likely to effect a per- 

manent extension of the growth of flax in Ireland. Many causes, both physical and com- 

Report of mercial, would render such an undertaking diflacult to accomplish. 

R. M. Muggeridge, 

22. Are there any defects in the present Linen Act which you think it expedient 
to amend, and what remedies would you propose to adopt? 

None of much importance, or likely to be amended. 

23 . Are you of opinion that the linen trade of Ireland is an increasing or decreasing 
trade, and from what circumstances ? 

I am of opinion the linen manufacture is decreasing in some parts of Ireland, while it is 
increasing in others. On the whole, I believe it is on the increase. 

24 'Would it be likely to be extended, or improved, or the condition of the weavers, 
or any other class engaged in it, benefited, by new legislative enactments, and of 
what character? 

I cannot discern the good effects likely to be produced by legislative enactments, gene- 
rally speaking, to any engaged in the trade. 

S. Cuningham. 

To R. M. Muggeridge, Esq. 
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Cotton Manufac- 

REPORT on the Cotton Manufacture of Belfast ture of Beifa&t. 



and Environs. 

The introduction of the cotton manufacture into Ireland is of comparative 
modem date. The first piece of cotton cloth wove in that country was made 
by an ancestor of the present Mr. Francis M'Cracken, of Belfast, in the year 
1778-9. At first the manufacture was designed merely as a source of employ- 
ment for the children in the poor-house at Belfast, and the machinery requisite 
for the purpose was offered to the trustees of that institution by two benevolent 
individuals named Joy* and M'Cabe. The trustees refused the offer, and in 
consequence Messrs. Joy and M‘Cabe, with Mr. McCracken, formed them- 
selves into a trading company, erected buildings and machinery, and com- 
menced the manufacture of calicoes, dimities and Marseilles quiltings. They 
also introduced the use of the fly-shuttle. They soon acquired considerable 
celebrity, and in 1784 a mill for spinning twist by water-power was erected at 
Whitehouse, near Belfast. From that period the manufacture increased so 
rapidly, that in 1800 it is stated to have afforded employment or maintenance, 
directly and indirectly, to 27,000 persons, at and within a circuit of 10 miles 
of that town. In 1811, the number of bags of cotton wool imported into 
Belfast was 14,320, the number exported 3,007, leaving 11,313 for home 
consumption. So great, however, has been the decrease of the cotton manu- 
facture of late years, arising from the comparative cheaper production of 
England and Scotland, and the profitable substitution of linen yarn for cotton 
yam spinning, that, in 1837, the total imports of all Ireland did not exceed 
8,700 bags. With the exception of half a dozen mills still engaged in the 
spinning of cotton yam,'f the cotton trade of Belfast may now be said to be 
confined to the production of fabrics by hand-loom labour. 



Report of 
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These are principally muslins or jaconets, twilled cords, unions, a few 
ginghams, shawls and checked handkerchiefs, the two latter termed the harness 
or zebra trade. 



The opening of the Commission in Belfast was attended by a considerable 
number both of the operatives and their employers. The former also convened 
trade meetings of their own body, to determine on the best mode of laying 
evidence of tfieir condition before the Commission ; and at these meetings it 
was agreed that a selection should be made of some of the most intelligent of 
the workmen, in whom their fellows had the greatest confidence, to be pro- 
posed as witnesses. This arrangement was acquiesced in ; but it was not 
permitted to prevent any person, not so deputed, from giving evidence, if 
disposed to do so. 

On the part of the weavers, John Bo^d, an operative, was examined at con- 
siderable length. He estimated the total number of cotton weavers residing at 
Belfast, and within a circuit of 10 miles round it, at-from 12,000 to 15,000. In 
order to show the extent of the reduction which had taken place in the wages 
of the weavers, from 1792 to the present time, witness read the annexed scale 
of prices for a 20-hun^ed nine-eighth stout jaconet: — 



AVERAGE TABLES. 



Price per Ell for 46 Inches of 2,000 | Stout Jaconet, 135 Shots to the Inch, 
from 1792 to 1838. 



1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 



s. d. 
- 2 8 

- 2 8 
-28 
-23 



1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 



s. d. 
2 3 
2 3 
1 11 
1 11 



£. 



From 



* Father of Chief Baron Joy. 



t Employing under l ,000 hand*. 



0.29, 



5 F 4 
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From 1792 to 1799, five pieces of 2,000 S jaconet, the same fabric as £. s. d. 
mentioned in the scale, would have paid me house-rent for a four-loom 
house - - - - - - - - - - - - 5 16 8 

Winding per Spangle, 8d. 



1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 



s. d. 
-Ill 
- 1 11 
-23 
- 1 11 



1804 

1805 

1806 



s. d. 
1 11 
1 11 
1 9 



From 1799 to 1806, seven pieces and one-fourth of said fabric would have 

paid the rent of a three-loom house* - - - - - - - 6 16 6 

Winding per Spangle, 8 c?. 



1807 - - - 

1808 - 

1809 - - - 

1810 - 



5. d. 

-19 1811 

- 1 8 1812 
-18 1813 

-18 



5. d. 
- 1 6 

- 1 6 

- 1 6 



From 1806 to 1813, eight pieces of said fabric would have paid the rent of 
a three-loom house ----------- 



6 16 6 



Winding per Spangle, 6 c?. 



1814 

1815 

1816 
1817 



s. d. 
1 6 
1 6 
1 - 
- 10 



1818 

1819 

1820 



s. d. 
1 - 
- 10 
- 10 



From 1813 to 1820, twelve and a half pieces of said fabric would have paid 

the rent of a three-loom houset - -- -- -- - 



Winding per Spangle, 2 ^ c?. 



1821 - 
1822 - 

1823 - 

1824 - 



s. d. 

- - 9 

- - 9 



1825 - 

1826 - 

1827 - 



d. 

■71 



From 1820 to 1827, seventeen pieces and three quarters of said fabric would 
have paid the rent of a three-loom house ------- 

Winding per Spangle, l\d. 



1828 - 

1829 - 

1830 - 

1831 - 



s. d. 

- - 4| 

- - 4 

- - 35 



1832 - 

1833 - 

1834 - 



From 1827 to 1834, thirty pieces of said fabric would have paid the rent for 
a three-loom house ----------- 

Winding per head of 20 Skeans, 1 d. 

s. d. I s. d. 



1835 

1836 



Zl 1837 - 

3 I I 1838 - 



From 1834 to 1838, thirty-two and one quarter pieces of said fabric would 
have paid the rent of a three-loom house ------- 

Winding per head, 1 d. 



In 



* From 1799 to 1820, house-rent ran in a projjortionate rate with other property. 
i From 1820 to 1830, there was a slight decline. From 1830 lo 1838 a still farther decline, as is- 
shown by the table. 
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In the septennial period from 1792 to 1799, the weavers’ weekly average 
eaimings at the before-mentioned fabric would be 2 6 8 d. 

£. $. d. 

‘ From 1799 to 1806 - - - - - 1 18 4 

From 1806 to 1813 - - - - - 1 11 8 

Average price per ell, 1 5 . 7 d. 

£.1. 11 5 . 8d. would, at the then price of potatoes, purchase 1,284 lbs. 
at25. 9d. per 112 lbs., or 192lbs. of oatmealat 18^. 6 d. per 112lbs. Divide 
each of them by 2, and it will show the command his wages gave him over each 
of these two necessaries of life. 

From 1813 to 1820 - - - - - £. 1 . 1 ^. 8d. 

Average price per ell. Is. 1 (?. 

This would purchase 939 lbs. of potatoes at 2 7 d. per 112 lbs., or 132 lbs. 

of oatmeal at 18 s. 4 d., showing a decline of 203 lbs. of food between the two 
periods last named. 

From 1820 to 1827 ----- 12 ^. 6 

Average price per ell, 7 ^ d. 

This would purchase 600 lbs. of potatoes at 2 5. 4d., or 104 lbs. of oatmeal 
at 135. 3d., showing a command of 352 lbs. of food. 

From 1827 to 1834 ----- sd. 

Average price per ell, 4 d. 

This would purchase 448 lbs. of potatoes at 1 5 . 8 d., or 59 lbs. of oatmeal at 
12 5. 7 d. per 112 lbs., showing an average command of 253 lbs. of food. 

From 1834 to 1838 ------ 65 . Zd. 

Average price per ell, 3 | c?. 

This would purchase 400 lbs. of potatoes at 1 5 . 9 d. per hundred, or 69 lbs. 
of oatmeal at 11 5 . 5 d., showing an average command of 234 h lbs. of food. 

The average prices of oatmeal and potatoes, above given, are taken from the 
books at the poor-house, taken on the 1st January each year. The weavers 
have to buy from the retailer, and pay from 4d. to 7 d. for the hundred above 
the current price of the market. The poor-house contract for their potatoes and 
meal, and get each at the cheapest period of the year, and at the best market. 
The weavers buy usually upon credit, from week to week, and generally only 
from half a stone to a whole stone. 

Fi’om 1800 to 1816 the rents of houses increased considerably. A house 
capable of containing three looms would be almost six guineas a year; 
latterly they have declined, and now perhaps would be bl. or 5/. 10 5. 
a year. 

James Parke, another witness, says, on the subject of weavers’ earnings. 

In 1791 a man could earn, by a fair day’s weaving, about 45. a day. 

In 1800, from 25. Qd. to 35. Qd. a day. 

In 1810, from 25. to 25. Qd. a day. 

In 1820, about I 5 . 6t?. a day. 

In 1830 

In 1838, at the present time, they could not earn more than from 10 tf. 
to 1 5. 

John Campbell, a muslin weaver, in the employ of Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., 
on a 1 7““ I lawn, stated, that he was paid 3 A d. per yard for the weaving. He 
could do three pieces in the week, which would bring him in, net, 7s. 9d., 
from which I 5 . Qd. a w'eek would have to be deducted for expenses. He 
worked, on the average, 13 hours daily, to make this sum. Only two years 
ago he could eani 25. 3d. more in the week than he could now on the same 
work. 

Janies Frazer, Esq., agent for Messrs. James Hutchinson & Co. of Glasgow, 
on this subject, gave 55. Qd. clear, as the weekly earnings of each, of about 

0-29- 5 G 3,300 
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I 100 looms -B-hich he employed. He added, that weavers must work 14 or 15 
hours a ry to dear that sUweekly. The fabrics on whmh they were engaged 
were hook and twill muslins, imitation cambrics, and stout jaconets. 

. Mr. Henderson Bell agent to Messrs. Lee & Co., 
manufacturers, gave the following average earnings of a class of his wearer., as 
a fair portion of the whole body ; 

average tables. 



Samuel Tolanil 
James Megraw - 
Joseph Savage 
Henry Jamison 
John Donley 
Henry Christian - 
Alexander Mehaffy * 
Robert Morrow - 
James Peel ■ 
William Pritchart - 
John Smith - 
Thomas Mitchell - 





n,.». 


K.. 1 . 


• TOTAL 
Cash. 


Weekly 

Earnings. 


Looms. 








d. 


£. 5 . 




£. s. 


d. 






85 




6 


6 16 


8 j 


- 5 


3 tV 


2 




108 


_ 


- 


8 14 


1 






2 






_ 


_ 


8 - • 


11 






3 


. 




_ 


- 


n 13 


3 1 


- 8 


lift 


3 


, 




- 




8 12 


1 1 


- 5 










_ 


_ 


7 11 


2 




OTX 








2 


1 1 


10 17 


7 




4 f, 5 - 












10 6 


1 1 


- 7 


Jli 


3 








6 


11 3 


H 


- 8 


7 i 


2 


. 




1 


4 


11 3 


8| 


- 8 


7 i 


4 


. 


118 


3 


1 


9 9 


n 


- 7 






- - 


158 




- 


13 14 


4 


- 9 


Ots 






1 j 453 


8 


4 


117 4 


4 


4 19 


n/3 


33 



* Alexander Mehafiy. Blue dressing, |d. per ell more. 

Six moslh. takm fo, the aventge, commencieg „„ the gd of .March. Sep.ev.ber 1st, .838. 

Average wages per week to each man, 7«. 5 A 

latducing down the toWl amonnt to a week's earnings a fraction is lost, which amounts in total 

to6i-. (signed) Henderson Bell. 

Ballvnmcarrett, 13 September i»3»- ^ , r. i • 

Average m^horofdresdngsnmdeinth. 

17 hours per day to make tins. jo be deducted, dressing 3d. per week; tallow 

the loom for that work. a week for fire in the loom-shop; 6d. aweekfor 

£t1f ilcmKlw sfpe-^ """ “ 



Dressing 

Tallow and Oil - 
Light - - - 

Fire - 

Loomstead rent - 



Of single loom earnings 
Expenses - 



d. 

5 

9h 



The following statement of the average earnings of the harness-weavers of 
Belfast was mutually agreed upon by a committee of 

to investigate the matter and report thereon m writing to the Assistant comm 
sioners. 



Belfast, 12 September 1838. 

At a meeting of the above date of the weavers and manufacturers of the Harness depart^ 
ment bv order of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, to settle the average wages of 12 ot the 
weavers of Mr. Stewart, aiid 12 of Mr. Pellmg’s, as follows : 

Mr. Stewart, in the chair. Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Belling. 

Mr. Bell, not present. 

taken from Mr. Pelling’s books, in Great Patrick- 
Archibald 



Mr. Clarke. 
Mr. Gilmore. 



The following are the 12 names 
street. No. 08. 
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Archibald M'Donnell, from 8th March to 8tb September 1830, earned by weaving, 
15/. 12 s., or 12s. per week; James Currie, from 8th March to 8th September 1838, earned 
by weaving, 10/. 18s., or 8s. 4c/. per week; Arthur M'Farlane, from 8th March to 8th Sep- 
tember 1838, earned by weaving, 11 /.8 s., or 8 s. 10 c/. per week ; Joseph Halstone, from 
8th March to 8th September 1038, earned by weaving, 9/. IGs., or 7 s. G rf. per week; 
George Campbell, from 8th March to 0th September 1838, earned by weaving, 13 1. lo s.' 
or lOs. 4 c/. per week ; Thomas Ferrie, from 8th March to 8th September 1838, earned by 
weaving, 7 /. 4 s., or 5 s. 8 d. per week ; William Reaney, from 8th lilarch to 8th September 
1 838, earned by weaving, 10 /. 18 s., or 8 s. 4 c/. per week ; Hugh Dobbin, from 8th March 
to 8th September 1838, earned by weaving, 9 /. 5 s. or 7 s. per week ; Samuel M'Kee, from 
8th March to 8th September 1838, earned by weaving, 11 /. 15 s., or 9 s. per week ; Thomas 
Longhead, from 8th March to 8th September 1838, earned by weaving, 9/. 4s., or 7s. per 
week; Thomas M'ICee, from 8th March to 8th September 1838, earned by weaving, 11 /. i-is., 
or 9s. per week; William Breddy, from 8th March to 8th September 1838, earned by 
weaving, 9 or G 1. 10 s. per week. 

The average of Mr. Felling’s 12 weavers appears to he 8 s. 3^ c/. per week, which will be 
5 \ dress per day. 

The following is a statement of Mr. Stewart’s 12 weavers, taken from his books on the 
12th September 1838, in Church-street. 

Weavers’ names : — John Jamieson, from 1st March to 1st September 1838, earned by 
weaving, 13/., or 10 s. per week ; Thomas Millar, from 19th February to 19th August, 
earned by weaving, 13/., or 8s. 8c/. per week; John Watson, from 5th March to 7th Sep- 
tember, earned by weaving, 13/., or 9 s. per week ; James Sloan, from 13th January to 
14th August, earned by weaving, 9/. 15s., or 6s. 8c/. per week; Bernard Ferris, from 
8th February to 30th August, earned by weaving, 13/., or 9s. per week ; Hugh M‘Meill, 
from IGthJanuary to 10th August, earned by weaving, 9/. 15s., orGs. 8j c/. per week ; 
Samuel Kerr, from 17tli March to 30th August, earned by weaving, 13/., or 12 s. 4 Jc/. per 
week; John Malhevroii, from 1 st April to 30th August, earned by weaving, 9/. 15s., or 
■6s. 10 d. per week; Arthur Donnally, from 1st Januaiy to 11 th September, earned by 
weaving, 9 /. 15s., or 3s. 6c/. per week ; John Blakely, from 10th February to 10th August, 
earned "ty weaving, 9/. 15 s., or 7s. Gd. per week; John Fulton, from 1st April to 23d August, 
earned by weaving, 9 /. 15 s., or 7 s. per week ; John Darby, fi'om 10 th February to 1st Au 
gust, earned by weaving, 9/. 15s., or 1 s. Gd. per week. 

The average of Mr. Stewart’s 12 weavers appears to be 8 s. 2 J d. per week, which will be 
5 ^ dress per week. 

The expenses attending a cover and sixth, or one and one-sixth cover wrought by machine. 

For wear aird tear - - - - - -£. --g 



Dressing^ and tallow and oil 
Carriage • . - 


_ _ 4 


Total --£.-121 


We, the undersigned, consider that 5 J dress of a 1 
for a man to do in the week. 


cover, to be a regular and fair work 


Which in all, is - 
Off for expenses, as above 


- £•- 8 3i 
- 1 


Making the wages in all 


---£.- 7 1 


We also consider that four dress of back lash to be a regular work for a man in the week 

Which makes in all £ll 

For dressing 25. Gc/., expenses as on other side, 1 s. 2 Jc/. - - 3 8| 


Making the wages 


in all - - - £. - 7 3 ^ 




William Stewart, Manufacturer. 
Peter Felling, Manufacturer. 
Michael Maguire, Weaver. 
Young Clerk, Weaver. 

John Gilmore, Weaver. 



Of the 10,000 weavers in BeJfast, and the surrounding districts, 5,100 ai*e 
now employed by the Scotch houses, and about 600 by the Messrs. Dixon, of 
Carlisle. The sole inducement to these houses to put out work at so great a 
distance from home is the comparative lower rate of wages. The Scotch houses 
import their yarn in the gi'ey state ; when the goods are made up, they are 
shipped to Scotland grej^, bleached in that country, and then frequently again 
sent over to Ireland for sale in the Irish market. The cost of transit, the 
5 G 2 attendant 
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attendant risk and delay, have each to be included in the cost of production, 
and to be met out of the fund appropriated to the payment of wages. Mr. 
James Kennedy, the employer of about 1,800 weavers, stated that he had known 
wages in Belfast to be from 30 to 40 per cent, lower than in Glasgow, but at 
present it was not much above 10 per cent. He thought much of the distress 
of the weavers was attributable to causes within their own control^ in proof of 
which he said : — ^ , 

We have about 1,400 muslin weavers, and out of that number there were 
400 who had their webs out for three months, without a piece being returned. 
Their engagement was to complete the web in six or seven weeks. This was 
the estirnate I made from my books a month ago, before the harvest had at 
all commenced. It would be an ordinary average, except perhaps in the middle 
of winter, when they have nothing else to do. I account for it by many of 
our weavers being small farmers, and some being obliged to work for their land- 
lords, to pay their rent ; that is, to give him a portion of their labour ; and also 
fi-om the very common practice of weavers drawing work from more than one 
warehouse at the same time ; a practice, I believe, more common in the coun- 
try than in the town. The weavers are made liable to fines for this, but I never 
enforce it, partly from the poverty of the weavers, and partly that I prefer dis- 
charging a man who keeps out his web above four or five months. We con- 
sider the law very defective on this point ; we are compelled to give the weaver 
14 days notice to bring in his work, and if he promises to do so, or we let 
him off, we have to give him a fresh 14 days’ notice. I think wages are 
lowered by the work being kept out so. long as it is; as we are besides losing 
■ the interest of our capital. But for this we could afford to pay our weavers 
as high as the Scotch or English. I could give an order to a Scotch house, 
and they would complete it in six weeks, whereas we should not have a fourth 
pai-t of a similar order perfected in this country within that time. I feel the 
effects of this not only monthly but weekly. It prevents our succeeding in 
the export trade. These orders are usually large, and have to be executed in 
a oiven time, usually a short one, and we are compelled to decline them from 
the impossibility of getting the goods made in the required period. I am not 
speaking at all of goods which would be made in England or Ireland by power, 
but by the hand-loom. 

About four or five years ago, I promised my weavers an advance it they would 
work out their goods within a reasonable time ; I took the time that others of 
my weavers did their work in. Not one in twenty of them brought in the w^ork 
within the time. I think the weavers in Ireland are not, generally spealdng, as 
industrious as the English or Scotch ; and the latter do more work because they 
usually work together in weaving factories or large shops, and one stimulates the 
other. They have also greater facilities for doing their work, and lose less time, as 
the materials are ready at their hands, and the looms and the materials would each 
be of a better nature being found by the employer than by the workman. The 
w'arps are ready prepared for weaving also, which is an advantage.^ Here the 
poverty of the weaver frequently compels him to work with very indifferent ma- 
terials, and he cannot do as much work as he would with better. I am about to 
establish a factory of this kind on an extensive scale. It has been already 
tried successfully with the linen. 

I think the trade in embezzled weft, which is carried on here, exceedingly 
injurious to the fair trader of the country ; it produces a bad article, which 
can always be sold much cheaper than a good one, and has, I think, re- 
duced the character of the town in the trading community very much. 
The people that manufacture goods out of this sort of yarn are generally very 
poor ; they sell for cash in an unbleached state. In depressed times they are 
forced to take whatever price they can get ; the consequence is, the fair 
manufacturer is compelled to reduce his wages to enable him to meet those 
people in the market. 1 think half, or indeed I should think more, of the 
goods sold hy the wareho^ises of Belfast, for the home trade, are made out of this 
sort of yarn. The goods are very unfairly manufactured ; the outside fold 
will be made out of the best yarn they can get, the inner folds of_inferior 
yarn, and of different numbers or fineness, so of course the whole piece is a 
deception. There is a clause in the Weavers’ and Manufacturers’ Bill* (the 14th) 
^ on 



* Ftofe Mr. Malony’s Evidence. 
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on this subject, which I approve of, and which I think to a considerable degree 
would remove this evil. There are many respectable houses that buy these 
goods in Belfast, and I think the opprobrium which would attach to them, if 
this Bill was operative, would induce them to desist from a practice to which 
only seif interest can bind them. A few years ago an article, called harness 
shawls, was made here by the regular manufacturer, of which there was a con- 
siderable sale. The weavers on this work were very fairly paid, and could earn 
wages which enabled them to live comfortably. After some time, these small 
manufacturers, or corks, began to make them out of embezzled yarn ; a depres- 
sion in the trade took place. These men were unable to hold over the goods, 
and in two or three weeks they fell from 25 to 30 per cent. The regular 
manufacturer was obliged to reduce his wages very considerably, and make the 
article worse ; the consequence was, that an article which would have been 
a staple in the market here, is now very little inquired for, and is principally in 
the hands of these jobbing manufacturers; I believe the weavers of them at 
present are miserably paid, as well as the manufacturers ; in fact, the trade may 
be said to have ceased. 

James Stirling, esq., manufacturer of plain and striped goods, also attributed 
much of the distress to the weavers themselves. He says: — 

The weavers have, I think, done themselves great injury and ruined the 
white trade by the job trade ; by this, I mean, the fact of many weavers 
buying a warp, and then getting some of the embezzled yarn, and making 
a piece of goods which they dispose of to the jobbers, at prices under which 
it can be made by the regular manufacturers; the same system is going on 
to a frightful extent in Glasgow also. I took an order for 300 pieces of 
goods in the month of May ; I was bound to deliver them in July ; I put out 
the webs in the former montli, and they were to be sent home in the middle of 
July ; at this moment, the 14th September, I have got but 100 pieces in ; the 
remaining 200 are out; I sent the 100 pieces in, and the other 200 they will 
not take, because the season is past. I was offered an order for 3,000 pieces of 
satin stripe mouselin de laine, in the month of August, to be finished and sent 
in by the month of October, at a rate that would have amply remunerated me, 
but 1 was obliged to decline it from a conviction that I could not get it done in 
time ; the weavers never care about disappointing a manufacturer ; if they can 
get anything else to do, his work may remain in the loom for months. I re- 
commended the person offering me the order for the 3,000 pieces, to go to Glas- 
gow and get it executed. 1 cannot account for the difference between the 
Irish, and the English and Scotch weavers, but the laziness of the former, that 
is, the regular town weavers; the country weavers have mostly bits of land, and 
have to do agricultural work for themselves, and often for others; for their 
landlords, for instance. No manufacturer here can take an order if he is limited 
to time ; the consequences are greatly detrimental to our trade. We have 
neither as good a market for yarn as Manchester or Glasgow ; we buy l^etter 
there tlian here, though we pay commission ; neither have we as good a market 
to sell our goods as the British. These are reasons why our weavers are not as 
well off as the Scotch ; I account for Scotch houses putting out work here, to the 
fact, that they want more work done than they can get in Scotland, and also 
that they get it done cheaper here ; if they can afford to wait, it may do well 
enough for them to come here. A man with 100 1 . in Glasgow, may do as well 
as a man with 300 /. capital here, because he turns his capital quicker by 
getting his work done quicker, and also buys his yam cheaper. The job trade 
is also a cash trade, tliere is no credit at all ; his money, therefore, goes a great 
way. Labour being cheaper here than in England and Scotland, is the only 
inducement I can think of to bring any manufacturer here at all ; a manufac- 
turer in Glasgow, who formerly had an establishment here, told me, that the 
cheapness of labour here was so proverbial, that he found the credit of putting 
out his work here beneficial to him ; he has not however continued it. 

Mr. Arthur Hill Thornton, speaking on this subject, says: — 

The mode in which work is detained by a portion of the weavers in this 
country, will, if not obviated, didve the trade out of the country. We have a 
large rural population, partly weavers and partly labourers, or small holders of 
land. These people detain the work twice or three times as long as it is neces- 
sary; others take out perhaps two or three webs at once. I once had an 

0.29. 5^3 order 
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order from John Horner & Co., of Edinburgh, for 10,000 pieces of goods. Mr.. 
Homer told me what he could get them done at, at Dundee, and offered me the 
same; it was a time bargain. I gave out 2,100 pieces over the 10,000. I for- 
feited the penalty by wanting 160 pieces at the time I covenanted to deliver 
them in, though I had taken the precaution of giving out so many extra. 1 his 
was in 1822. I sold many of the surplus pieces at half what they cost me 
making. The Scotch and English have advantages over us as manufacturers ; 
but this is a much better weaving country. We have great numbers of villages, 
and most of them densely populated. In these situations rents are vasJy low, 
and provisions generally cheaper than in England or Scotland. If the return of 
the work w^ under proper regulation here, more work would be sent here from 
England and Scotland ; there w^ouldbe a gi'eat extension of employment. At 
present we have much put out here by English and Scotch houses, but these 
are all of standard articles, and are not so profitable to the weavers as fancy 
articles would be. Those are not brought here for the causes I have named, 
the detention. Tlie natural remedy I would propose on this subject would be, 
to make it penal on a weaver who should apply for woi’k wdien he has a web 
from another house, or who should not return it in proper time. ^ Employment 
is the only balm to heal the wounds of Ireland, and unless this is afforded the 
trade of Ireland must leave it ; nothing would be so hkely to give it, as regu- 
larity of labour when they have work. Whatever the manufacturer loses by this 
detention, he of course gets out of the weavers, by reducing the rate of wages ; 
he has no other means of paying himself. 

Mr. Alexander Moncrief says Another tendency of ^ low wages is to 
delay the completion of the work given to them. This is an evil to the 
manufacturer as well as to the weaver, and productive of even lower wages. 
It would prevent a manufacturer taking a large order for time bargains. An 
English manufacturer would take an order for some thousand pieces to com- 
plete within say a month or six weeks, which an Irish manufacturer could not 
venture to do, because he could not depend on getting his work finished in the 
time. He would have to give out some hundreds of pieces more than his order 
to ensure getting them in, and of course would have to regulate his wages on 
the scale at which he could probably dispose of this surplus. It also prevents 
merchants having large orders from coming to the market here, because they 
cannot command quantity, as in England or Scotland. 

Mr. Moorcroft, another manufacturer, says : — Whenever a quantity of goods 
is wanted for the export market, it is usually wanted in large quantities, and 
the manufacturers here, from making so many different kinds of goods, have not 
the adequate quantity of any one or two particular articles to meet or supply 
such a demand; the ’^consequence is, such orders are carried elsewhere. Some 
weeks ago a respectable English house called on me at Belfast for a^lai’ge 
quantity (1,000 pieces) of a given article. It was not one we were in the 
habit of making, but we said we were willing to take the order, and get the 
work made if you will allow us sufficient time. We named the time required, 
but the English house required it in a period so short, that we^ could not 
undertake it ; the firm said they had got a similar order executed in England 
and Scotland in the same time they had offered us, but which we felt ourselves 
obliged to decline. One reason why we could not execute the order w’as the 
length of time our weavers keep their work out after drawing it from the 
manufacturer. It is well known that it has been a practice (not so much with 
town weavers as with the country ones), to draw two webs at once from dif- 
ferent masters. This does not arise from the Irishman being more desirous of 
doing wrong than the Englishman or Scotchman, but I believe from the 
system pursued by many of our masters, who in good times will offer to advance 
money to the weavers to induce them to accept their work, though at the same 
time they have other work in hand for other masters. It was not in every 
case advances of money were made. Sometime before the capital of the Scotch 
manufacturers was as extensively employed in this country as it is now, the 
weavers here were very fi’equently out of employment, and they did not think 
they were greatly erring in getting hold of two webs at once when they could 
do so. I am satisfied our weavers have been much better employed since we 
have had the competition with the English and Scotch, and I believe that _ the 
improved employment arises solely from this introduction of British capitaL 

Some 
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Some Irish capital may have been thrown ont of the market,- but not to 
the extent which has been introduced by the British. There are reasons 
why our weavers cannot do their work in the same period as the English 
and Scotch ; first, they usually have worse machiner)^ that is, looms, and j 
much worse workshops. The workshops are their own dwelling-houses 
usually ; besides, our country weavers have generally small pieces of ground, 
and are half weavers and half fai-mers. These holdings of lands vary from 
one to four acres each. Others not having ground themselves, are com- 
pelled at certain seasons to work for their landlords. Many pay their rent 
in this way ; that is, render the landlord a prescribed quantity of labour when 
called upon. In scarce periods farmers will supply the weavers with potatoes 
and meal, and not then take any money, but agree to receive in return a cer- 
tain quantity of labour at the period he would desire it. All this detains the 
manufacturer’s cloth in the progress of weaving it, and is detrimental to the 
interests of our trade. I dwell on this, that those living at a distance should 
know pur real position as manufacturers, and not think we stand in the same 
position as the English and Scotch manufacturers. 

The circumstances under which the condition of the Irish cotton weaver is 
depressed, by causes which he cannot control, were thus set forth by Mr. 
Moncrieff : — 

Among the disadvantages under which the Irish manufacturers labour are, the 
want of capital. They want capital as individuals, and also what I may call 
concentrated capital and industry. In the north of England I see ordinarily 
many partners in large manufacturing establishments, consequently they bring 
their combined energies to bear upon the several departments they respectively 
conduct or superintend, in a manner which none of our small establishments 
can do. I should think if all the capital of the whole of the manufacturers in 
Belfast was combined, it would not equal the capital employed by one large 
establishment in England. The consequence is, that we cannot compete with 
them. Here also all the manufacturers make very nearly the same sort of goods. 
When a customer comes over with ready money, they are all anxious to serve 
him, and competing with one another to secure his custom ; he therefore gets 
his goods at a very low price, leaving perhaps little, if any, profit to the manu- 
facturer. There are also made too many articles. Making so many as they 
do, they can neither produce the quantity of any given sort, or of so good 
quality, as English or Scotch houses, which mostly confine themselves to one 
or two fabrics ; this necessarily deters customers from coming to our market. 
The English and Scotch are also much more original than we are ; they are 
always endeavouring to find out new markets, or invent new fabrics. We run 
one against the other, in the old way, for yeai’s together, and none of us in con- 
sequence do much good. We are also in want of a good market. It is not 
worth while for English or Scotch houses to come here ; only a few Irish 
houses come and do business at Belfast. The want of customers is not 
our only evil ; our customers state the finish and bleaching of the English 
and Scotch goods to be greatly superior to ours. I have heard it stated that 
we can make a mule, a muslin between a book and a jacconet, as well or better 
than in other countries. A bleacher cannot deceive the eye in this ; and having 
the wages lower, and yam, if bought for cash, about five per cent, only above 
the English prices, we do compete in this one branch of manufacture. Some 
of our tape checks are preferred, and we equal the Scotch in our harness or 
imitation shawls. The Scotch beat us in books, lappets, and fancy handker- 
chiefs ; tlie finish there is better. The jacconet trade has entirely left us. The 
book-muslins are now wove generally in Scotland, by dandy looms, in shops, 
and produced quicker and better than we can. 

Foimerly we had a number of printers of goods here, but the great majority 
of them have failed, and are gone away. They could neither produce the rich- 
ness of colour or the variety that the Scotch and English did. This has again 
greatly reduced the number of our customers. We have scarcely a printer 
here at all ; Grimshaws have given it up, and the Messrs. Batts and all the 
leading houses. 

Another reason which deters customers from coming here, is the absence in 
our market of those goods called jobbed goods. These are fancy articles, which 
have gone out of fashion in England, but which are afterwards bought at a 
cheap rate for exportation : we have no establishments here of this sort. A 
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merchant going to Glasgow or Manchester would get any quantity of any sorts 
of goods he could desire. 

Mr. James Kennedy, speaking on this subject, says : — Another reason of 
the low rate of wages is the competition between the British and the 
Foreign manufacturers. We have also to compete here with the English 
and Scotch manufacturers, men of large capitals, better knowledge of the 
business, and possessing the advantage of buying cheaper yarn, and having 
a ready market for selling their goods. An English manufacturer, with a 
capital of 100,000^., perhaps, will be able to give longer credit than we can 
afford to do, and is dso able to keep up a larger assortment in his stock of 
goods. He has consequently the advantages derivable for purchasing yarn 
largely, over those who buy in smaller quantities. I will suppose a buyer from 
America comes to Manchester with a sum of 1 ,000 1. He requires an assort- 
ment of different kinds of goods, silks, worsteds, hosiery’s, muslins, &c. He 
wants, perhaps, only 1 00 1. worth of muslins, the only article he could get in 
Belfast, but the other 900 1. he intends to lay out in goods in the Manchester 
market. To pay his expenses from Manchester here would be, say 10 This 
would be 1 0 per cent, .on the amount of his purchase, besides the inconve- 
nience of travelling. He naturally concludes to stop where he is, though he is 
perhaps compelled to pay more for his one article of muslins at Manchester 
than he would have done had he come to Belfast. It is possible, also, that if 
he came here, he might not have found the goods he wanted ready made. The 
stock of goods kept here is usually small, arising from the smallness of the 
manufacturer’s capital (rarely exceeding 2,000Z. or 3,000?.), and the limited 
extent of the demand. The British manufacturers have also much greater choice 
in the yam market than the Irish manufacturer has through the agent. 

Mr. James Frazer says : — I do not consider the work done here as equal 
to that done in Scotland with the same materials, and the amount of 
fines would not compensate for the difference in the quality of the work- 
manship. The houses in Ireland are not so well adapted for the loom 
as those in Scotland, nor is their machinery so good ; many of the weavers 
here have very wretched houses for the purposes of their trade, nor do 
they stick to it so regularly as in Scotland. My countiy weavers have some- 
times told me, as an excuse for not bringing home their work within the spe- 
cified time, that they have had to give a certain amount of labour to pay their 
rent. I have no doubt of this being true. We have sometimes found large 
houses paying above us, and in those cases been compelled to come up to their 
scale ; but we have rarely taken the Irish houses as a rule. I think the quality 
of hand-loom labour has improved in this country since I first knew it, and that 
this has arisen from the regularity with which the weavers have been supplied 
with work from the Scotch houses. When wages are very low, the coarser sorts 
of work are better done ; but this arises, I think, from the better sort of hands 
in such times being obliged to resort to this work. We do no not make many 
abatements for deficiency of weft, nor do we complain of embezzlement ; the 
calculation is so closely made, that there cannot be much embezzlement. 
I do not see that Government could enact any laws to improve trade, or the 
condition of the w'eaver. 

The deficiency of count in the yarn, which formed a frequent cause of com- 
plaint in every English district, I also found extensively complained of at Bel- 
fast. On this subject I examined two of the principal spinners, whose evidence 
was as follows : 

James Campbell, esq., examined.— I am a spinner of cotton and linen-yarn 
at Belfast; I spin by steam power ; I employ about 650 to 700 hands; none 
under 13 years of age. I have heard the evidence in which it is stated that 
the weaver often gets spun-yarn, and that a skein which should be 54 inches in 
circumference, is often but 52, and that it has a less number of threads than 
stated. In that way it is assumed the weaver may be defrauded. It is also 
urged that this decrease may be made in combination between the spinner and 
manufacturer to cheat the weaver. I am decidedly of opinion, it neither is nor 
could be the case. I should not have thought it worth while to cross the street 
to answer such a charge. In the first place, we must begin by supposing the 
spinner to be a dishonest character, and he would besides subject himself to the 
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obloquy of all his hands. They know the lengths and counts he should put in Cotton Manufac- 
as well as the master does. The yarn when made up, must, as a matter of 
course, be sold for less tlian the current price of the market ; then the manu- Report of 

facturer could not be the purchaser without having a suspicion of something R. M. Muggeridge, 
being wrong, and if he were an honest man he would of course turn his atteii- Edi- 

tion to ascertain whether it was a fair count or not ; if he found it was not, he 
•would come upon the spinner for redress, and give out more to the weaver. If 
both spinner and manufacturer were dishonest, as the latter gives out the same 
proportion of weft to each weaver he employs, every weaver would fall short in 
quantity, and all would complain. It could not be confined to an individual 
case. The standard length of the yarn is 54 inches ; all honest men buy and 
sell by that standard ; if a manufacturer was disposed to buy yarn under that 
length, the spinner must have a distinct set of reels to enable him to supply 
such an order ; he could not have this without its being known throughout his 
establishment ; it is very improbable it would be kept a secret if so known ; if 
known, no man could carry on business who was guilty of such conduct ; a 
weaver might drop threads and lessen the count, but to guard against this, we 
have a quadrant for sizing (measuring) every 10 skeins; a spinner must know 
if it was over or under weight, and he would immediately remedy it, by adding 
or subtracting from the count ; there are no very little spinners, and none that 
would carry on a trade of making false count yarn ; it would be impossible that 
such persons should not be exposed by their workmen. (Witness delivered the 
following statement of the average earnings of his hands.) 

The Flax and Cotton Mills of James Boomer & Co., Belfast, I.") September 1838. 

Male. Female. Total. • 

Number of hands employed ------ 248 - 417 - - 66i> 

How many adults in each sex, say 18 years and upwards - 103 - 187 - - 290 

How many under 18 years 145 _ 230 - - 37S 

Average weekly earnings of male adults - _ - - 21 / 

Ditto - - ditto of female adults - - - - 6/ 

Ditto - - ditto of male young persons - - - 4 / 

Ditto - - ditto of female ditto - - - - 4/ 

If possible, how many hands are the children of hand-loom weavers - - - 152 

James Campbell, Managing Partner. 



Eobei-t Zipper, esq. — I am a spinner of cotton yarn in Belfast ; I have never- 
made any alteration in our reels for any particular manufacturers, or ever made 
any yam short of the standard length and count ; I am not aware of any other 
manufacturer doing so,, or having done so ; 1 never heard such a charge .before ; 
we must give weight in yarn ; if we give short length, we must give propor- 
tionate weight. The coarser the yarn is, the greater quantity is turned oif, and 
we should gain no advantage by supplying short numbers, but the difference 
we should save in wages between the price we pay for spinning the two num- 
bers ; this would not be the hundredth part of the apparent value of the yarn, 
not the eighth of a penny. In reference to reeled yarn, we make our bundles 
up in 5 lbs. and in 10 lbs. bundles; if we have 5 lbs. of 30 ’s, and make up 
a bundle less than 6 lbs., they will not be the numbers ( 30 ’s), but only 24 ’s 
or 26 ’s,_ or whatever^ is the deficiency in weight, ,and the price will be less in 
proportion, so that it makes little difference to a spinner whether a bundle be 
4 lbs. or 6 lbs.; he has no inducement whatever to sell short either in count or 
length ; all spinners test their reelers by a small reel they keep in their office, 
and having no interest in false reeling, as I have shown, we should detect and 
discharge any careless or fraudulent reeler. "We have hut 10 cotton spinners 
in Belfast and the neighbourhood ; we have about 500 hands ; no- spinner has 
as few as 100 hands. If any had reels under the standard, the reelers must 
know it, and it could not be kept a secret. There are less cotton spinning 
establishments now than there were four years ago in Belfast ; many then 
spinning cotton, have now turned to spinning flax ; about five I think have so 
changed. 



As a mode of relief, the establishment of boards of trade to regulate and 
equalize wages, the repeal of the corn laws, the prohibition of females as hand- 
loom weavers, and the previous service of an indentured apprenticeship, by 
male weavers, were named. The latter appeared to be the method of relief most 
generally favoured. On this subject, 
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Mr. William Hayling, a manufacturer, says A regulation that no man should 
henceforth serve as a weaver, without serving an apprenticeship, would be a 
great benefit to both masters and men ; it would reduce the number of both, 
and be beneficial to each. I think the weavers’ present means prevent their 
finding their children employment otherwise than at the loom, as they must 
serve an apprenticeship to most other trades. They cannot maintain their 
children during the term of apprenticeship. If funds were placed under certain 
regulations for the apprenticeship of the children to other trades, it would be a 
most desirable object. 

James Parke, a weaver, states Another thing very injurious^ is, that the 
trade was too easily got at, and still is. A man would take a lifetime to make 
a good weaver, but he would get a partial knowledge in a short time so as to 
enable him to get a living. He would be perhaps a bad hand, and would pro- 
duce bad work, which would be injurious to the manufacturer. We have still 
too many in the trade. In the years 1803 and 1804, the practice of appren- 
ticing to weavers existed ; they were usually bound for from three to five and 
seven years. This is still the custom, but the binding is usually now for but 
three years. Many weavers who have children of their own bring them up to 
the trade without binding them. 



John CamnJeZZsays:— I think it would be a great improvement to prevent 
any new persons from becoming weavers without previously serving an appren- 
ticeship. I think two apprentices would be quite enough for one shop, and that 
one of them should have served a good part of his time before another was taken 
on. It was formerly the practice to apprentice to weavers, but there has been 
no rule for above the last 20 years, and since that time the condition of the 
weaver has been uniformly getting worse. 

Mr George Lough, of Newtown Ardes, agent to Messrs. Kennedy, says:~It 
would be a great benefit to the weavers to require that all persons should serve 
an apprenticeship of seven years before commencing to act as weavers ; this 
would give better work, and better prices, and better trade. 

Mr. Henry Crone, one of the secretaries to the Belfast harness-weavers, says : 
—I would also require lengthened apprenticeship prior to a man s becoming a 
weaver This would ensure better workmanship. I would not make any ex- 
ception A weaver’s children should be required to be bound even to their own 
parents. It would be beneficial to limit the number of apprentices ; but I am 
afraid the Legislature would not so far interfere It frequently happens now 
that a man, after perhaps eight months’ teaching, fancies himself a fair journey- 
man. He gets out a web as such, and when it is carried home it is badly done, 
and he is fined for it. This brings bad goods into the market Fi^ve years 
should be the shortest period of apprenticeship, and persons should not be 
bound under 14 years of age. A great many apprentices now are not the chil- 
dren of weavers. In Glasgow the short apprenticeship is very common, and 
the children in the almshouses at Glasgow are usually bound to hand-loom 
weavers. A person is now frequently taught the trade for a fw shillings, 
was on an arbitration case lately, where 20s. had been paid. Females shou d 
be prevented being apprenticed ; they would be better wives if taught household 
duties. 

Richard Cahorn, examined, says I think the principal cause of distress is 
the want of a system of apprenticeship ; from the want of such a system a 
number of persons creep into the trade, and get a mere sketch ot it ; they 
are ready to go forward to the manufacturer and take any price he is 
to offer them, and then they carry home bad work ; this introduces inferior 
articles into the market, though perhaps made of fine y^n, and it is sold at a 
low price ; prices are thereby reduced, and wages also. The trade is not easily 
learned, but requires apprenticeship as much as any I know to become expert 
workmen. A number put their children to it from necessity ; they cannot put 
them to other trades, for want of means and opportunity ; he therefore is made 
a weaver. He will work perhaps for a year, by which time he may get into evil 
company, and get his manners corrupted ; perhaps he leaves his parents, and, 
with his little learning and practice of one year, he sets to work for himself, and 
gets just enough to maintain him.' Apprenticeship would obviate this. 

Mr. 
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Mr. James Macintosh, agent to Messrs. Penny & Co., of Glasgow, states : — Cotton Manufac- 
Weaving is much too easily got at, and apprenticeship would be a great advan- tm-e of Be fast, 

tage to the trade. It might be a hardship individually, occasionally, but would Report of 

be an advantage to the manufacturer as well as the workmen. If the numbers of R. M. Muggeridge, 
workmen were lessened, it would no doubt raise wages, but that would be bene- Esq. 

ficial. Higher prices would follow, and that would be as good for the manufac- 
turer as the workmen. We should get better workmen, and could afford to pay 
them better. It would be arbitrary to make limitations to the number of appren- 
tices a master weaver should take, though that is common in other trades. I 
think five years would be the best period to fix for the apprenticeship. 

The embezzlement of weft, and the extent of the traffic in stolen mate- 
rials existing, in Belfast, was stated to be much greater than in any town 
1 visited, either in England or Ireland. On this subject, 

Mr. Marling, a manufacturer, says : — A number of small manufacturers buy 
wai’ps in a regular way, and I would suppose from the prices they sell their 
goods at, which is much lower than the respectable masters can afibrd to sell 
at, that they get their weft improperly. I made an attempt sometime ago to 
prevent traffic of this sort, but I found the leaning of the bench towards these 
parties was such, tliat unless I took more trouble, and went to greater expense 
than I was prepared to do, I must give it up. The bench required very distinct 
proofs ; those I could afford. I prosecuted one case for purchasing embezzled 
weft ; I do not think the weaver was aware of it. I told the weaver’s wife I had 
her husband in custody for making away with my weft, and that if she would 
tell me who he sold it to, I would let him off. She told me the name of the 
person who bought it, and he was convicted in the penalty of 5/. Another 
weaver whom 1 found deficient in his weft, denied it, and he set a trap to find 
out what became of it, and detected one of his own children, who stole it and 
bartered it for bread. I believe the practice goes on to an immense extent. 

I believe I am correct in stating that two-thirds of the entire goods sold in the 
Belfast warehouses, for the immediate home trade, are the produce of weft so 
obtained. This has the most injurious effects on prices, and on the wages of 
the weavers. I impute nothing personal to any particular individual establish- 
ments, but I have founded my opinion on the fact that many houses in this town 
do not usually go to the respectable merchants, but purchase goods of low com- 
mission agents. Persons bring in goods to these small agents, and lodge them in 
their hands ; if they sell them well, they charge ed". a piece commission ; if not 
sold, no charge is made. Saturday evening is a great day for disposing of these 
goods. If during tlie day the warehousemen have been holding off purchasing, 
they will frequently effect purchases at very low rates. These purchases are all 
made for ready money, This practice has been carried on to an extent to be 
generally complained of by respectable houses, so much so, that at one time I 
made an attempt to put an end to it, by going as far as the law of libel would 
let me go in exposing the system. It was not then carried on to the extent it 
is now ; but I regarded it as a growing evil, and so it has proved. I think a 
good deal of the weft so used is imported into Belfast. A good deal of the 
coloured yarns are brought, I am told, from Carlisle here. There are people 
here who have depots for this yarn, and have always quantities on hand. 

Blue Bell-entry is a famed place for this sort of merchandise. 

Mr. Robert Smith, foreman to Mr. Moncricff, says : — Shawls were a tolerable 
trade here last winter, but at the present time they are made to such an extent out 
of yarn, which is embezzled or stolen in some way, that the respectable houses have 
been driven out of the trade ; much of this yarn comes from Scotland, Carlisle, 
and other places. Many of the houses who use this yarn, put out at Lisburn, 

Newton Ardes, and otlier places. In brisk times they will pay the weaver as 
much as the established houses, but not in slack times. It often comes sorted 
in numbers, and sometimes not. These houses will bring the goods into the 
market at prices much below what they can be made by the respectable houses, 
and therefore bring down not only prices but weavers’ wages also. I consider at 
least 200 houses use this yarn in Belfast, and within a circuit of eight miles, 
and they will have from two to twenty looms each, and some of them even 
more. All these transactions are for ready moiiey. These goods are sold to 
general wholesale houses in the town, and occasionally to men who export them. 

1. think the houses who buy them must know they are improperly made. 

0.29. 5 H 2 Mr. 
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Mr. William M'Connell, of Donegal-street, used to buy a good deal of these sort 
of goods from such persons; but for the last four or six years, he has not 
boiTght any goods ■without requiring previous proof of their being mirly made. 
In addition to the shawls, these dealers make plain goods, such as lawns, 
jaconets, and mulls, tape checks, &c., in great quantities, and I am satisfied that 
the inferior quality of the goods they make has very much injured the character 
of the Irish manufacture, both in Scotland and England. Eight or ten years 
ago, attempts were made to put down this trade, by two manufacturers named 
Howe and Mulholland. They took constables, and went to the houses ot all 
the peCple suspected of dealing in this sort of yarn, and took the yarns they 
found to the police-office, and required the owners to come the next day and 
show their invoices. They could not do so, and lost their stock, and were fined 

0 / each. It did not put it down effectually ; on the contrary, it has been 
increasin'^, and 1 am satisfied it is carried on to a very great extent now, but 
perhaps not quite so great as a year ago ; that is, in the shawls: in the plain 
goods it is as much as ever. It holds out most dreadful inducements to theft. 
A child may sell even a copt for a halfpenny baff (a bun). Two or three copts 
will get an old woman a dish of tea. It is always a sure market ; never asked 

where it comes from, or how it is got. 

The same witness adds:— I think if the system I haye exposed could 
be put down and an uniform rate of wages established, at least m this 
country it would he of all plans the best to relieve the condition of the 
weavers’ In slack times, especially, the weavers’ wages are reduced just as 
the manufacturer thinks proper; they must take whatever they can get, or 
starve When work is givm out to weavers in the cmmtry, it is very rarely 
then would take such a liberty as ask what rate of wages they were to be paid. 
The plan 1 would recommend to establish an uniform rate of wages is, that 
a certain number of the manufacturers and a certain number of weavers should 
agree upon a rate, which should be binding. I would have the masters chosen 
by the weavers, because they know best from experience those who lay the 
heaviest hands on them. The weavers might be chosen by the masters ; and 

1 do uot think they then would object to it. I know, as you say, attempts would 
he made to vary the fabrics, so as to bring them out of the board scale prices. 

I would obviate this, by giving the board judicial power in disputed cases to fix 
under what class any particular fabric should come. _ , , , 

Henry Crone, a weaver, says:—/ know great quantities are embezzled. 
I worked once for two years and a half for a master, every bit of whose yarn was 
embezzled ■ tUt is, all the wefts. The manner in which it was procured was by 
an old wo’man who trafficked among the agents, or putters-out, in Ayrshire. 
I also know intimately a person who made a purchase from the wmrper of a 

manufacturer in Glasgow to the amount of 100 spangles. ^ ^ 

Mr William Moorcroft, manufacturer, says:— I he practice ad verted to yester- 
day of a great part of the town-trade being carried on by improperlj-obtained 
yari is wdl known, and regarded as a great evil, but to what extent it is carried 
I caiinot say I know one instance of a person in the country trade who, about 
five years ago, bought of me about one-fourth of what he bought m this town, 
and 'kept this rate of purchasing up for two or three years; since that I have 
frequently seen him, hut he has not purchased a single piece of me. He gives 
me as a reason that he can buy cheaper in other places m Belfast than he 
can of me; I know that now he does not purchase of regular manufecturers, 
and he has convinced me that he can buy them cheaper than I can make them, 
much less afford to sell them. I am not in the shawl manufacture, but I have 
heard many of the respectable shawl manufacturers sajq that shawls are sold 
in this market, made here, which are sold cheaper than they can make them , 
their trade is injured in consequence. Whether any oi this yarn is put into 
coarse fabrics for the export trade, I cannot say. Though all recognize the 
existence of the illegal trad'e, and all the respectable masters feel its injurious 
effects, no efforts have been made to put it down. 

Mr. Georoe of Newtown Ardes, says:— The only law against these 

people is, that if the yarn they sold could be proved to have been stolen, and 
be identified, which is impossible, from much of it being mixed together, the 
vendor would be liable to no other punishment than paying three times the 
value of the yarn so identified. « f - 
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Before I commenced manufacturing for Mr. Kennedy I manufactured for 
myself. I used to buy this sort of yarn freely from these dealers. I never asked ® “ 
any questions, but bought what I wanted, and thought no harm of it. I after- Report of 
wards considered it wrong, and saw the evils of the system, and abandoned it. R. M. ftJuggevidge, 
I gained twice as much by buying my yarn in that way than I have got since ^Ssq, 

by manufacturing for Mr. Kennedy. A good deal of embezzlement goes on in 
this country, as well as stolen yarn being imported. I do not think the weaver 
would embezzle, as his weft would run short, and he would be stopped for it. 

But while these shops are open to all, his children or his apprentices have each 
a temptation to rob him in small quantities, which they cannot resist. 

On this and other subjects I examined Walter Malony, Esq., the Stipendiary 
Magistrate, at considerable length. I subjoin his evidence entire. 

Walter Malony, esq., examined. — i am the resident magistrate lor ^ the 
Belfast district, and a magistrate of all the adjoining counties to that in which I 
act. The district is a hand-loom weaving district. I am often applied to as 
chairman of the petty sessions bench in this town to adjudicate on disputes 
between the workpeople and their employers. The most frequent cause of 
complaint is the deductions made from the workpeople’s wages by their em- 
ployers, which the workmen maintain are unjustly made. They appeal to me 
generally in such cases under the General Wages Act, 54 Geo. 3, c. 116, which 
gives the magistrate power of awarding wages not exceeding 6 1. Irish. The 
employers when summoned on such occasions usually claim an ai’bitration 
under the Act 5 Geo. 4, c. 96. I am necessitated to grant this arbitration when 
applied to by either party, as employers generally allege insufficiency of work 
or bad workmanship. I consider the machinery of the Arbitration Act very 
clumsy, and I think either party if inclined can cause a great deal of delay. 

I will tlioroughly point that out. We will assume that a weaver living at 
Hillsborough has taken out a web at Belfast. On bringing it in, an objection 
is made, perhaps, that it is not woven according to agreement, and deductions 
are made. The weaver has then to get a magistrate and seek a summons. The 
hearing of the case is on the third day at farthest under the Arbitration Act, 
but this Act is not always resorted to. The hearing brings the man again all 
the way from Hillsborough to attend the hearing in Belfast. If the master is so 
inclined, (I do not say they are always or generally so,) he may say that he is not 
exactly prepared with his witnesses on that day, or some such excuse ; a future 
day is named usually, and always so when the employer prepares an affidavit 
stating the absence of a material witness. On that day it is found that the 
magistrates cannot judge of the case, as the facts are connected altogether with 
the*peculiarities of the trade. Then the Arbitration Act is resorted to. The 
means pointed out by the Act is, that the magistrates shall name not less than 
four, nor more than six persons, one-half of whom shall be masters and freemen, 
and the other half workpeople. From this nomination each party chooses one as 
arbitrator— the master from the masters, and the workpeople from the work- 
people. The arbitration should take place within 48 hours, but from some 
reason or another, 1 have scarcely ever known it done within that time. The 
usual causes of delay are, 1st, that the two persons appointed may, either one 
or the other, not like to lose their time by carrying the arbitration into effect, 
it not being compulsory on them to serve. They usually award themselves 
remuneration in the costs. If either party has an object in causing delay, 
the place appointed may be inconvenient, or the person may be influenced 
not to attend. I am putting an extreme case, not one that I know to have 
occurred, but as one that may occur. After following these two arbitrators for 
some time, and endeavouring to get them to meet, perhaps they will, one or 
both of them, refuse to act, and the parties are again obliged to have recourse 
to the magistrate. All this time the subject in dispute may not be above 1 s. 
oris. 6rf.,or a mere trifle. The magistrate is then, when again applied to, 
empowered to appoint one or two fresh persons in the place of the defaulter or 
defaulters as new referees. They are to meet in 24 hours, but nothing is com- 
pulsory. There is nothing to oblige or force them to meet. The reference 
then ends in one of two ways ; either by appeal to the quarter session under 
the Wages Act, the original proceedings having been commenced under that 
Act, or that the two referees hand in two separate decisions and arbitrations, as 
there is no power under the Arbitration Act to call in an umpire. In case of 
0.29. 5 H 3 
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this disagreement arising, the magistrate becomes the umpire, and then becomes, 
what the law in the first case said he was unable to be, the umpire, and matters 
are then placed in the exact position in which they began. This will show the 
great hardship which may arise, and the heavy expense by loss of time which 
must arise to a labourer living at Hillsborough, while his case is all the time 
going on at Belfast. 

As a remedy for this I would recommend, that the Arbitration Act be simpli- 
fied, by allowing a weaver to choose one arbitrator, the masters another, and the 
magistrates a third. Each party would choose a person that they knevy would 
act ; the only difficulty would, perhaps, be with the person selected by the justices. 
He should be a person familiar with the trade which was the subject of dispute. 
It would be necessary to make his attendance compulsory, and it might be expe- 
dient to allow him remuneration for his attendance. In a case the other day, the 
weaver’s arbitrator fixed the costs at 1/. 2s. 6d., and the master’s at 5 s. 9d. The 
magistrates had to decide between them. 

The above cases do not apply to the Linen Act as it now stands. The Linen 
Act applies to the cotton trade only from the 27tli section. There the words 
“ cotton-yarn” are introduced, which in some measure applies it to that branch 
of trade. Under this section, “any persons selling, pawning, or embezzling any 
kind of yarn, tools, or apparatus, &c. with which they are entrusted, are liable 
to a penalty of three times the value of the same.” In the recovery of that 
penalty, the greater the amount of robbery a manufacturer sustains the greater 
is the difficulty of obtaining punishment of the individual robbing him. Any 
sum under 5 /. is recoverable in a summary manner before the magistrate. If 
between 5/. and 20 ^., the proceeding must be by civil bill. If 5L cannot be 
levied, there is an alternative punishment of a month’s imprisonment ; but, if 
the 5l. is exceeded, and there are no goods to distrain upon, there is no alter- 
native punishment by imprisonment. If the amount of robbery or embezzle- 
ment exceed 20/., the cause can only be determined in the superior courts in 
Dublin. The same section of the Act applies also to the receiver of this property 
so stolen. I have heard it frequently alleged in Belfast, that a great traffic is 
carried on in stolen yarn ; but the difficulty of putting it down is, that it is next 
to impossible to identify the yarn so stolen. A man who has been robbed may 
know very well where his yarn has been carried, but the owner would not take 
upon himself to swear that the yarn was his ; you might as well expect a man 
to swear to potatoes. As to a man being required to prove how he got posses- 
sion of yarn alleged to be stolen, there is a precedent under Mr. Peel’s Act (the 
Timber Act), whereby a man, having fresh timber in his possession, is compelled 
to show how he became possessed of it. 

If a person made oath that he had been robbed of yarn, and that he suspected 
a particular individual to be in possession of it, I would think, it the magistrate 
granted a search-warrant, and yarn was found in the possession of this indivi- 
dual, answering in quality and quantity to that stolen, that he might be required, 
without unfair interference v/ith the liberty of the subject, to show how he came 
into possession of it. Manufacturers have frequently complained to me of 
weavers making their cloth thin, and not putting in all the weft given them. 
I think that is sufficiently met by the power vested in magistrates to deduct or 
stop wages. A great number of employers do not give out tickets with their 
work ; the Arbitration Act makes their doing so optional, which I consider 
quite defective. Almost half the disputes which arise would be easily settled if 
tickets were given out with all the -work, expressive of the terms of the contract ; 
in nine cases out of ten which come before us there is no ticket given. 

I have been engaged, with others, in framing an amendment of the laws 
between employers and weavers. Last winter there was a meeting of the master 
manufacturers, for the purpose of improving the Linen Act, which was about 
to expire. The chairman of the meeting, Mr. Ferguson, gave me the amended 
Act they had suggested for adoption, requesting me to make such remarks as 
I thought proper upon each of its clauses. I found it so totally objectionable, 
that I thought the best course was to re-write almost every section of it. The 
penalties were entirely disproportionate to the offences; and there was nearly a 
total absence of reciprocal clauses, as regarded the masters. While occupied in 
this matter, a document was put in my hands by the police, showing that an 
aggregate meeting of the weavers was about to be called in reference to this 
Bill, they not having had any voice wdiatever in framing the measure originated 
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and suggested for adoption by the masters. They were not permitted to attend 

the masters’ meetings. I laid the document before my brother magistrates, and ® “ 

we agreed to send for some of the leading weavers in the trade. On doing so, Report of 

and explaining to the men that we thought it objectionable to raise excitement R. M. Muggeridge, 

by a public meeting, the men, in a very praiseworthy manner, fell into our 

views, and expressed that they should be perfectly satisfied if the magistrates 

would step in between them, and arrange matters. A general meeting of the 

magistrates of Belfast, and all the surrounding districts, was summoned; there 

was a very large attendance. At this meeting the Bill, as prepared by the 

manufacturers, was submitted, and was, without a dissentient voice among the 

whole of the magistrates present, declared to be highly objectionable in almost 

the whole of its clauses. 

The Bill, as altered by me, was also submitted to them, when they appointed 
a committee from their own body to consider it, and make such alterations as 
might be deemed advisable. The committee were : Mr. Sharman Crawford ; 

Mr. Smith, of Lisburne, the present high sheriff; Mr. Boyd, president of the 
chamber of commerce ; the Sovereign of Belfast, and myself. The manufac- 
turers and the weavers were also requested to nominate each a committee from 
their own body, to confer with the magistrates’ committee, and finally, to draw 
up such a Bill as would be satisfactory to all parties. 

After several conferences and meetings this Bill was the result : 

Cotton Manufacture. 

Bill amended by the Manufacturers and Operatives, before a Meeting of Magistrates held 
at Belfast, on the 19th and 20th February 1838. 

Whereas by an Act passed in the fifth and sixth years of the reign of his late 
Majesty King William IV., intituled, “ An Act to continue and amend certain regulations 
for the Linen and Hempen Manufactures in Ireland certain penalties and forfeitures are 
imposed on persons for offences committed against the directions of said Act. 

Section 1. And whereas the provisions of said Act are found to be defective, and in 
many respects inapplicable for the regulation of the cotton and muslin manufacture, and 
- it is deemed necessary and expedient that the said recited Act should be repealed in all 
its provisions relative to the same, and other provisions made in lieu thereof; Be it there- 
fore enacted, by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that the said recited Act of the 5th and 6th years of his 
late Majesty, and all and eveiy the provisions, powers, penalties, matters and things therein 
contained, relative to the regulation of the cotton and muslin manufacture, shall be, and 
the same are hereby repealed. 

2. And belt further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, from and after the passing of 
this Act, that if any person actually retained or employed, by written agreement, for any 
space of time, as an artificer, worker, servant or labourer, in any of the various branches of 
the cotton or muslin manufacture, shall at any time after the passing of this Act refuse to 
work, or shall depart from his or her service without leave, before the end of the term or 
time for which he or she is or shall be hired or retained, or shall return his or her work 
before the same shall be completely finished, without the consent of the person or persons 
by whom he or she shall be employed or retained, unless it be for some reasonable or suf- 
ficient cause, to be allowed by two or more justices of the peace, in their respective juris- 
dictions, then in every such case every person so offending, being thereof lawfully convicted 
before two or more justices of the peace as aforesaid, shall forfeit and pay any sum not 
exceeding bl. 

3. Provided always, and be it enacted, that if the person or persons so employing or 
retaining any such artificer, worker, servant or labourer, shall not from time to time 
constantly furnish and supply him or her with proper materials for finishing his or her 
work, and shall not from time to time, and at the periods mentioned in said written agree- 
ment, pay and discharge all such wages and hire, as the same shall become due to any 
such artificer, workman, servant or labourer, so retained or employed as aforesaid, such 
want of materials or non-payment of wages being first lawfully proved, in every such case 
such artificer, workman, servant or labourer, shall not be liable to the penalties incurred 
for departing from his service, or quitting or returning his work unfinished as aforesaid, 
and shall be awarded by the justices before whom the complaint has been heard, such fair 
and reasonable remuneration for any loss that he may have sustained by the withholding 
of said materials, or tlie non-fulfilment of tlie part of the said written agreement, by the 
person or persons so employing him ; said remuneration, together with the costs of recover- 
ing and levying same, to be levied by distress and sale of the goods and chattels of said 
employer or employers. 

4. And be it furtlier enacted, that with all webs and materials given out by a manufac- 
turer or agent, to a worker to be woven, there shall be delivered a note or ticket of par- 

0,,2g. 5 H 4 ticalars 
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ticulars, signed by such manufacturer or his agent delivering out the same, stating the 
length, bi'eadth and description of said web so delivered out, and -.the manner in which the 
said work, &.c. is to be performed, the time within which said work is to be done, and the 
price agreed on for executing such work in a workmanlike manner, and a duplicate of 
every such note or ticket shall be made and kept by the master or agent delivering the 
same, which said note or ticket, or duplicate, in the event of dispute between a manu- 
facturer and worker, shall be evidence of all matters and things mentioned therein, or 
respecting the same. 

5. And be it further enacted, that if any manufacturer or agent shall at any time issue 
to any weaver or person,- yams of numbers not the same as those mentioned to him or her 
on delivery of same, and that arbitrators duly appointed under the provisions of an Act 
passed in the 5th year of the reign of King George IV., shall certify to the best of their 
belief, that such issue had been made with a fraudulent or injurious intention, eveiy per- 
son so offending, on conviction thereof before two or more justices of the peace, shall 
forfeit and pay for every such offence, any sum not exceeding bl. 

6. And be it further enacted, that if any manufacturer or agent emplo)nng or retaining 
any weaver or person, shall not from time to time, on the regular and appointed days and 
hours of attendance, pay and discharge all wages and hire, as the same shall become due, 
on any piece or number of pieces returned in a finished state, by any such weaver or 
person, such weaver or person may summon such manufacturer or agent before the court 
of petty sessions of the district where said manufacturer or agent issues out his work, and 
the justices presiding may hear and determine such complaint, and order immediate pay- 
ment of the sum found due, together with costs for loss of time, and of recovering the 
same, and in default of immediate payment, shall issue their warrant to levy the same by 
distress and sale of the goods and chatties of said manufacturer or agent ; and the said 
justices, if they shall think fit, may also authorise such weaver or person to return his work 
unfinished, in which case such weaver or person shall not be liable to the penalties awarded 
by the 8th section of this Act. 

7 . And be it further enacted, that every manufacturer or agent refusing or neglecting to 

f ive a note or ticket in the manner hereby prescribed, when required so to do, or not pro- 
ucing a duplicate of same, as before required, when preferring a complaint against any 
weaver or person to whom goods have been delivered out, shall be deprived of any remedy 
he might be otherwise entitled to under this Act, for tlie recovery of any property so 
delivered out, or for the punishment of any offender or offenders, against any of the pro- 
visions thereof in any matter or thing relating to said property so delivered out without a 
ticket. 

0. And be it further enacted, that any weaver or person who shall not finish and return 
all cloths, &c. &.C., or weave all sound and sufficient linen yarn and hempen yam and 
cotton yarn to him delivered to be woven, within the time stated in the ticket, unless 
prevented by sickness or some other reasonable cause, and in such manner, or in such reeds, 
and into cloths of such breadths, as shall be agreed upon between the owner or owners of 
such cloths or yarn, or his or their agents, and such weaver or person as specified in the 
ticket to be delivered with the goods, shall, on conviction thereof, before two or more 
justices of the peace, forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding ll. 

0 . And be it further enacted, that if any person entrusted with any cloths, or linen yarn, 
or hempen yarn, or cotton yarn, or any one or more of those materials mixed with each other, 
or any tools, materials, or apparatus for manufacturing tlie same, shall fi'audulently sell, 
pawn, illegally make away with, or embezzle, as hereafter defined, any such cloths or 
linen yarn, hempen yarn, or cotton yarn, or each or any of them respectively, or such 
tools, materials, or apparatus, every such offender on conviction thereof, before two or 
more justices of the peace, shall forfeit the value of the same, together with such penalty, 
not exceeding bh, as to such justices shall seem fit, and every person who shall knowingly 
receive, purchase, or take in pawn any of same, or aid, abet, counsel, or procure the com- 
mission of any of said offences, shall, on conviction thereof, forfeit for the first offence 
5Z.,for the second offence lOL, and for every subsequent offence 20l. 

10 . And be it further enacted, that in case any weaver or person who shall be entrusted 
with any cloths, or linen yarn, or hempen yarn, or cotton yarn, any two or more of these 
materials mixed with each other, or any tools, or materials, or apparatus for manufacturing 
the same, shall detain any such cloths, yarns, tools, materials, or apparatus, after the ex- 
piration of the time allowed for finishing or weaving, and returning same, as specified in 
the ticket of ])articulars delivered out with the said goods, it shall and may be lawful for 
the owner or owners thereof, or any agent or person duly authorised by him or them, to serve 
any such weaver or person so detaining as aforesaid with a notice under his or their 
hand, requiring that all such cloths, yarns, tools, materials or apparatus shall be returned 
to him in a finished state, within 14 days from the date of the service of same ; and if any 
such weaver or person shall refuse or neglect to return, within said time, all such cloths 
and yams in a finished state, and all sumi tools, materials or apparatus, unless it be for 
some reasonable or sufficient cause, to be allowed by'two or more justices of the peace in 
tiieir respective jurisdictions, such neglect or refusal shall be deemed and taken to be 
embezzling under this Act, 

11 . And he it further enacted, that on proof on oath that any cloths or linen yarn, 
hempen yarn, or cotton yarn, or any two or more of those materials mixed with each other. 
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or any tools, materials or apparatus, have been fraudently sold, pawned) illegally made 
away with, or embezzled as aforesaid, by the person to whom entrusted for manufacture, it 
shall and may be lawful for one or more justices of the peace, and he or they are hereby 
required to issue their warrant without any previous notice, summons or delay, for appre- 
hending such weaver or person, and bring him before such justice or justices ; provided 
always, that in ail cases of embezzlement under tliis Act, it shall be necessary tc produce 
the duplicate of the ticket of particulars issued out with the goods in question, and tO' 
give proof on oath that such cloths, yarns, tools, materials or apparatus, have not been 
delivered up. 

X2, And be it further enacted, that in case any manufacturer or person duly authorised 
by him, shall make oath, before a justice of the peace, that he has entrusted any cloths, &c. 
to any weaver or person, and that he has absconded with same, or that he has just cause 
to suspect and does suspect that such weaver or person is about to abscond with the same, 
it shall be lawful for such justice, and he is hereby required to issue his warrant to 
apprehend such weaver or person, and bring him before him or some other justice of the 
peace ; and unless such weaver or person shall forthwith give sufficient security, to be 
approved by said justice, for the return, in a finished state, of the article or thing so 
entrusted to him, within the time stated in the ticket of particulars given out with the 
same ; or, if such time has expired, within such time as to such justices shall seem fit, such 
justice shall, by warrant, order any constable with his assistants to enter the house of such 
weaver or person, and take possession of such article or thing so delivered to him as afore- 
said, and to bring same before said justice, together with the weaver or person aforesaid, 
when said justice will direct same to be delivered (if a warp, in a sufficient state on the 
beam and in the heddles> to the manufacturer; and such weaver or person shall be forth- 
with released ; but if such article or thing be not in the house or possession of such weaver 
or person, or cannot be produced to such constable, such weaver or person is to be detained 
in custody, unless he shall find good and sufficient bail for his appearance, until he is 
brought before the next petty sessions of the district, when if said articles are stifi not 
forthcoming, he shall be deemed and taken to, have embezzled such articles, and shall be 
liable to the punishment awarded for such offence t Provided always, and be it enacted, 
that if it shall appear to said court that the manufacturer or person duly authorised or em- 
ployed by him, had no foundation for suspecting that the weaver or person so entrusted 
would abscond, and that the charge was made from a malicious, vexatious or improper 
motive, it shall be lawful for said court to award the said weaver or person such sum of 
money, not exceeding lo 1., as to such court shall seem fit, which shall be paid by such 
manuiacturer or person as a compensation for the injury done. 

13. And be it further enacted, that if any . weaver or worker shall make any chart^e under 
the provisions of this Act, which shall prove to be without foundation, and made from a 
malicious, vexatious or improper motive, then in every such case, every person so offendino-, 
being thereof lawfully convicted before two or more justices of the peace, shall forfeit arTd 
pay any sum not exceeding 6/. 

14. And be it further enacted, that if any manufacturer or person duly authorised by 
him, shall come before a justice of the peace and make oath that he has entrusted cloths, 
yarns, materials, tools or apparatus, to any weaver or person, and that he has just cause 
to suspect that the same or part thereof have been fraudulently sold, pawned, purloined, 
illegally made away with, or embezzled, and are in the possession or on the premises of 
another person, such justice is hereby authorised and required to grant his warrant to 
search the dwelling-house and premises of such person, in the day time only, and if such 
property, or any similar pnjperty, shall be found therein, to cause the said property to be 
taken and detained, and shall cause the person or persons in whose possession or on whose 
premises the same shall be found to be summoned to appear before the next petty sessions 
of the district in which the dwelling-house or premises aforesaid are situated, and if such 
manufacturer or person duly authorised by him shall prove his properly in the goods afore- 
said, or if the person or persons on whose premises said property is found cannot satisfac- 
torily prove that he, she or they came honestly by same, then in every such case every such 
person shall be liable to the penalty for pawning, selling, embezzling, or receiving, pur- 
chasing, and taking in pawn. 

15. And be it further enacted, that any person to whom any property shall be offered to 
be sold, pawned or delivered, if he shall have reasonable cause lo suspect that any such 
oftence has been committed on or with respect to such property, is authorised and required 
to apprehend and forthwith take before a justice of the peace the party offering the same, 
together with such property ; and every peace officer and constable, and every watchman, 
duly appointed by law, during such time as he shall be on duty, shall and may apprehend, 
or cause to be apprehended, any person who may be reasonably suspected of having, or 
carrying, or in anywise conveying, at any time such properly suspected to be purloined or 
embezzled, and the same, together w ith such person, to convey or carry before the nearest 
justice of the peace, who is hereby empowered to order his detention until the next sitting 
day of petty sessions of the district, unless he enters such bail as may be required for his 
appearance before said co.urt, on any day to be fixed by said justice, and if the person so 
apprehended offering for sale, pawn or deliveay, or conveying any such property as afore- 
said, shall not produce before the said court of petty sessions of the district the party duly 
entitled to dispose of such property from whom he bought or received the same, or some 
other credible witness, to testify upon oath the sale or delivery of said property, or shall 
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not give an account to the satisfaction of the justices presiding how he came by the same, 
then the person apprehended shall be deemed and adjudged gu.lty of an offence under this 
Act, and shall be liable to the penalties for pawning, selling or embezzling. 

l6. And be it further enacted, that where any person shall be convicted as above, the 
justices shall cause the property so found to be deposited in some safe place for “"y 
not exceeding go days, and shall order an advertisement to be inserted m one or more of 
the public newspapers of the town or city nearest to the place where same were found, and 
IhalKnse be given, if in a town or city, by some public crier, and by put mg 

up a printed notice on some public place describing such property and wheie the same 
may be applied for, and in case any person shall prove his property therein upon oath, to 
the^satisfaotion of the justices of the petty sessions of the district, remtution of such pro- 
perly shall be ordered to the owner thereof, after paying the reasonable costs of removing. 
SSitL, advertising, and giving notice of same; but if before termmation of 30 days 
n?claim®be made, and ownership proved to such property, the justices presiding at the 
court of petty sessions of the district shall order such property to be sold, and after 
deducting the charges aforesaid, with the charges of the sale, the residue arising from same 
shall be |iven to one or more public charities of the town ot place where the offence shall 
be tried. 

17 And be it enacted, that in every case of conviction under this Act_ where the sum 
which shall be forfeited for the property sold, pawned, embezzled, or otherwise fraudulently 
made away with, or which shall be awarded as a compensation, or whmh shall be imposed 
as a penalty by the justices of the pence, together with such wages for loss of tinie, and 
the costs, it' awarded, which costs and wages such justices is and are hereby authorized to 
award if they shall think fit, in any case of a conviction under tnis Act, shall not be paid 
immediately after the conviction, it shall be lawful for the convicting justices to commit 
the offender to the common gaol or house ot correction, there to be imprisooed only, or to 
be imprisoned and kept to hard labour, according to the discretion of S 

term not exceeding two calendar months, where the amount of the sum forfeited or “"“'but' 
as a compensation, or of the penalty imposed, with or without wages, together with the 
costs, shall not exceed 5/.; and for any term not exceeding four calendai months, wlieie 
the amount of such forfeiture, award or penalty, with or without wages, together with the 
costs, shall exceed si.,and shall not exceed lot.; and for any term not exceeding six 
calendar months, in any other case, the commitment to be determinable m each ot the 

cases aforesaid Upon payment of the amount and costs. 

18. And with regard to the application of all forfeitures and penalties upon convictions 
under this Act,he it enacted, that every sum of money which shall be forfeited, as the value 
of the property stolen, pawned, embezzled, or illegally made away with, such value or 
amount to be assessed in each case by the convicting justices, and every sum awarded as 
a compensation under this Act, shall be paid to the party aggrieved it known oi where 
the party aggrieved is unknown, such sum or sums shall be paid, under tlie order of the 
convicting justices, to anyone or more public chanties within the county, city, town or 
place wherein such conviction shall take place, and at least the half of every sum iniposed 
as a penalty shall be paid to the informer in such case, if there be an informer, if not, to 
be paid as aforesaid to one or more public charities. 

IQ. And be it further enacted, that in all cases of complaint of any offence or offices 
committed against the provisions contained in this Act, complaint is to be made within six 
months from the time when same has been discovered, unless ihe offending party may have, 
in the meantime, left the country; the court of petty sessions of the district m which the 
cloths, yarns, materials, tools or apparatus are given out to the weaver or worker, taken 
in from him, whether such weaver or worker resides wiihm the district or not, shall have 
full power and authority, and is hereby required to act when applied to, and hear and 
determine the same. 

30. And for the protection of persons acting in the execution of this Act, be it enacted, 
that all actions and prosecutions to be commenced against any pei-son for anything done 
in pursuance of this Act, shall be laid and tried in the county where the fact was or is 
charo-ed to have been committed, and shall be commenced within six calendar months 
after“the fact committed, and not otherwise, and notice in writing °f such 
the cause thereof, shall be given to the defendant, one calendar month at least Jefore the 
commencement of the action, and in any such action the defendant rnay plead the g^^ueral 
issue, or in case of any action of replevin, may avow generally that the goods and chattels 
in question were taken under and by virtue of this Act, and may give this Act, and the 
special matter in evidence at the trial to be had thereupon, and no plaintiff shall receive 
in any such action, if tender of sufficient amends shall have been made before such action 
brou4t, or if a sufficient sum of money shall have been paid into court after such action 
broulht bv or in behalf of the defendant or avowant, and if a verdict shall pass tor the 
defendant or avowant, or the plaintiff shall become nonsuit, or discontinue any such action 
afterissuejoined,orif upon demurrer or otherwise judgment shall be given against the 
plaintiff, the defendant or avowant shall recover his full costs, as between attorney and 
client, and have the like remedy for the same as any defendant hath by law m other cases, 
and that if a verdict shall be given for the plaintiff in any such action, such plaintiff shall 
not have costs against the defendant unless the judge .before whom the trial shall be had 
shall certify his approbation of the. action, and ot the verdict obtained thereon. 
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21. And be it further enacted, that to prevent tlie oppression of weavers or workers, tiie 
following subjects of dispute arising between masters and workmen, in the cotton or muslin 
manufacture, may be settled and adjusted by the Act passed in the fifth year of King 
George 4, intituled. An Act to consolidate and amend the Lws relating to the Arbitration 
of Disputes between Master and Workman; that is to say, disagreement respecting the 
price to be paid for work done, or in the course of being done, whether such dispute shall 
happen or arise between them respecting the payment of wages, as agreed upon, or any 
injury or damage done or alleged to have been done to the work, or respecting any delay 
or supposed delay in finishing the work or the not finishing the work, or the not finishing 
the work in a good and workmanlike manner, or according to any contract, or to bad 
materials; cases where the workmen are to be employed to work any pattern which shall 
require them to purchase any new implements of manufacture, or to make any alteration 
on the old implements for the working tljereof^ and the masters and workmen cannot agree 
upon the compensation to be made to such workmen for or in respect thereof; disputes 
respecting the length, breadth, or quality of pieces of goods or the yarn thereof, or the 
quantity and quality of llie flax, lieinp or wool thereof; disputes respecting the wages or 
compensation to be paid for pieces of goods that are made of any great or extraordinary 
length or breadth ; disputes respecting the manufacture of cravats, shawls, policat, roinal, 
and other handkerchiefs, and the number to be contained in one piece of such handker- 
chiefs ; disputes arising out of, for, or touching the particular trade or manufacture, or 
contracts relative thereto, which cannot be otherwise mutually adjusted and settled ; dis- 
putes between master.^ and workmen engaged in sizing, embroidering or ornamenting goods ; 
but nothing in this Act contained shall authorise such justice or iiistices to alter or depart 
from any of the penalties or punishments awarded for any offence coininiited against this 
Act, if the offender shall be found guilty of same; or to establish a rate of wages or price 
of labour, or workmanship, at which the workman shall in future be paid, unless with the 
mutual consent of both master and workman ; provided always, that all complaints by any 
workman as to bad materials shall be made within three weeks of his receiving the same, 
and all complaints arising from any other cause shall be made within six days after such 
complaint shall arise. 

22. And be it further enacted, that the conviction for anv offence against this Act 
shall be drawn up in the following form of words, or in any otlier form of words to the 
same effect: — 

County of Antrim,! Be it remembered, that on the day of 

to wit. J in the year of our Lord , in the county of 

(or city, town or place, as the case may be), A. O. is convicted before 
us, J. P., and S. L., justices of the peace for the said county (or city, &c.), for that 
he, the said A.O. did (specify the offence, and the time and place when and where 
the same was committed, as the case may be), and we. the said J. P. and S. L. do 
adjudge the said A. O. for his said ofleoce, to forfeit and pay (here state the penalcv 
actually imposed, or state the penalty, and also the value of the articles pawned, sol'd 
or embezzled, as the case may be), and (in any case where the costs sljall be awarded) 
also to pay the sum of for costs, and in default of 

immediate payment of the said sum (or sums) to be imprisoned in the 
(or to be imprisoned in ihe , and there kept to hard labour,) 

lor the space of , unless tlie said sum (or sums) shall be sooner 

paid, and we direct that the sum of (i. e. the penalty only) shall 

be paid to of in the county (or 

city, town or place, as the case may be) to be by him for them (applied according to 
the directions of the statute in that case made and provided), or that the said sum of 

(»•«• the penalty only) shall be paid to (&c., as before), and that 

the said sum (1. e. the value of the articles) shall be paid to C. D. (the party aggrieved, 
unless he is unknown, in which case slate that fact, and dispose of the whole hke the 
penalty as before), and (if such justice shall think proper to award the complainant his 
costs), we order that the said sum of for costs shall be paid 

to (the complainant). 

Given under our hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

23. And be it further enacted, that in all cases where by this Act two or more j iistices of 
the peace are authorised and required to hear and determine any complaint) one justice 
shall be competent to receive the original information or complaint, and to issue the sum- 
mons or warrant requiring the parties to appear before two or more justices of the peace, 
and after examination upon oath into the merits of said complaint, and the adjudication 
thereupon, by any such two justices being made, all and every the subsequent proceedings, 
to enforce obedience thereto, or otherwise, whether respeciing the penalty fine, imprison- 
ment, costs or other matter or thing relating to the oflence, may be enforced by either of 
the said justices. 

24. And be it enacted, that in all cases where the sura adjudged to be paid on summary 
conviction shall exceed 5 /., any person who shallthiiik himself aggrieved by any such 
conviction may appeal to the next court of general or quarter sessions (which shall be 
iiofden not less than 12 days after the day of such conviction), for the county or place 
wnerein the cause of complaint shall have arisen, provided that such person shall give to 
wie complainant a notice in writing of such appeal, and of the cause and matter thereof 
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> u ....... r.ii^tinn nnd sev0ii clcat ddvs at tVie least before -sucH 

within three clays after sue also enter into a recognizance with two sufficient 

nizances being enteied into, the justices neioie cMsions shall hear and determine 

libem.e s„ch person, if in cost to either 

:Sr^ftt%r,=::^droTc;“ 4. S shai. he swarded, and sh.U, 

if necessary, issue process for enforcing such judgment. 

& A hp it enacted that no such conviction, nor any adjudication made in appeal 
25. And be It enacieu, iu<ii. rpnmved bv certiorari or otherwise, 

therefrom, shall be quashed for ^iid no warrant of commitment shall 

into any of Her the,-ein provided it be therein alleged that the party 

T was reouested to forwsird the BiU to Lord Morpeth ; but, before I did so 

To the Gemlemen of Bench of Magistrates of the Town and Neighbonrhood of Belfast. 

Belfast, 19 February 1838. 

Gentlemen, pnartments which have hitherto regulated the 

The inefficient and f . n- , have suggested the necessity of making 

cotton trade in this ‘own and adjacen^dj^^ 

such a revision m the ’ g weavers J rarer occurrence, but enable you at 

quently ar.se between complete and satisfactory adjustment. 

Amr.:Vb 7 ,'S £irng! ,o"u ha« prepared the draft of a Bill, which, on examination at 
a meeting of heard out opinions as to the 

pr^rie';;^o?ahX - 5 its s" .o‘h: 

Erte|r^=-t^^SS:t“l^i:r^SS‘^Sarhepre^^^ 

with a view to its being passed into law. 

We have, &e. 

(signed) John Vance, if Co. 

James Hart. 

Alexander Moncrief. 

James Kennedy. 

William Webb. 

H. ^ J. Reid, jun. 

Daniel M^Keown. 

John Bell if Alexander Bell. 

John JHafAetus. 

The muslin manufacturers- committee also sent me 

inserted. (sio-ned) James Hart. 

® James Kennedy. 

William Webb. 
Alexander Moncriejf. 

Walter Malony, Esq., J. P- 

fuufandLTySsrsed/^ met^veral days on the subject. 

To W. Malony, Esq. 

Belfast, '23 April 1 83A 

upon by the manufacturers and operatives ; and so soon as 



Richard Felling. 

FiO James Bryson, William Bryson. 
Peter Belling. 

Charles Belling. 

Charles O’Neill if Co. 

Joseph Calvert ^ Co. 

Wetherald if Swain. 

Archibald Rutherford. 
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from the other districts, J will be punctual in forwarding them to your honor. Our 
own requisition is in a state of pieparaiion ; when ready, it will be forwarded without 
delay. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) Henry Crone, Secretary. 

To W. Malony, Esq., Justice of Peace. 

May It please your Honor,. Belfast, i May 1838. 

We, the undersigned operative hand-loom weavers of the borough of Belfast and its 
vicinity, do earnestly solicit you to have the kindness to send forward to Parliament the 
Bill, as agreed upon by both employers and workmen, at your earliest convenience, and 
you will greatly oblige. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

(signed) Henry Crom. 

Alexander M‘Millan. 

Jame& O'Hara. 

Joseph Jack. 

James M'Cutchon. 

John Kirkpatrick. 

John Barry. 

John Stewart. 

Isaac Bell. 

John Jameson. 

Richard Morrow. 

Francis Logan. 

Arthur M'Muhon. 

Young Clark. 

Thomas Lenaghan. 

John Frazer. 

The above Bill, you will observe, has solely reference to the cotton trade. 
The linen weavers, it was stated, were contented with the Linen Act as it stood, 
and wished no alteration. I forwarded the Bill, as agreed to, to Lord Morpeth ; 
it was soon after the Easter recess. The answer I received was, that Govern- 
ment thought it would be a difficult matter to pass a new measure at so late a 
period of the session, and that the most they could look for was to renew the 
Linen Act as it stood. This they have since done. 

All the penalties under the Act, as suggested, have been framed on the same 
scale as Mr. Peel's Larceny Acts. Tlie masters, some of them, thought the 
penalties not severe enough. I have no reason to doubt but the Act would be 
satisfactory to the weavers as a body, and fair towards the manufacturers. 
I know what has been the general conduct of the working classes of Belfast; 
taking the weavers as a body, I have never met a more correct body of men, or 
men more attached to order and regularity. I have witnessed them in seasons 
of great distress, and they have always maintained the same good character. 
I think them entitled to any relief the Legislature in its wisdom can grant 
them. 

The most frequent disputes that have come before me have been between the 
harnesss-weaver and their employers, and have aiasen out of the , practice, 
formerly prevalent here, of harness manufacturers advancing their men money, 
and stipulating to receive payment back at the rate of 1 d. out of each shilling 
earned weekly. When a weaver tendered the full amount of his debt, the 
employer would not receive it, and the weaver thought he was bound to remain 
with him. The law on the subject is better understood now ; a man knows he 
can pay his debt whenever he is able. Harness-weavers were scarce when the 
former system was adopted. 

The extent to which the weavers have availed themselves of the savings 
bank, and tlie general chai-acter they have maintained, as orderly, well-con- 
ducted people, will be found detailed in the subjoined evidence from the cashier 
of the bank, the sovereign of the town, and Sir Robert Bateson, Bart. 

Mam-ice Cross, Esq., examined. — I am cashier of the Belfast Savings’ Bank ; 
the bank was established in 1816. I have been connected with it 14 years. 
It is our present practice to classify the depositors in the bank. Ipresent a 
classification up to the present date. 
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Daniel Ritchie. 
James M‘KeOxon. 
James Mitchell. 
John Hamilton, 
John Jefferson. 
Ralph Jefferson. 
Charles Shield. 
George Drummond. 
John Mulkolland. 
Thomas Stafford. 
Samuel Pollock. 
James Shaw. 
William Purdy, 
Thomas M‘Kee. 
James Fletcher. 
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CLASsmcATioN of Depositors in the Belfast Savings’ Bank, stating the Number of each 
Classification Accounts open, 30th September 1838. 



Male servants 

Small farmers, gardeners, and agricultural labourei _ _ _ . 

Small shopkeepers, publicans, hucksters, and dealers “ " “ 

Clerks, shopmen, and warehousemen 

^ ndt depending solely on ceasing for support ; the remainder who 

belonAo Belfast, nlanufacture for themselves : but in no instance, 
at present, is there an operative having an account open, so far as 
is known.) _ _ _ . 

Labourers - ■ " " ' 

tories, &c. “ " " . . _ . - 

. Children or minors ' " " “ * I _ . _ - 

wTdows,7ersoiis'of sn,"all income, 'and householders having no profession 
or business - 

Charitable societies - ■"■“ ' 3 --- 

I. Friendly societies 

Trust accounts for children - “ ” _ _ - - 

i. Miscellaneous 



233 

764 

235 

56 

153 

73 

419 



H7 

15 

94 



759 

23 



665 

42 



3.843 



The 14th class VJJ'S 

profession, a considerable number 0 S ^ ^ husbands are 

their husharrds ; the reason^ ,ould gteX he found to 

usually persons of dissolute babi . y -wives keep small 

to class 7, “mechanies, The total 

shops, and tbe deposit may be but 51 ■ of these, none are mere 

number of weavers who are depo ^ unimportant class among our 

weavers. They always formed a ve y ordinary poverty, and the 

depositors, I should assign as a 'f a day. 
low rate of wages they receive. gric earnings. Labourers in the 

Weavers would not average this, I think, by ttteir earning 

country would not receive as much. accounts shown now and 

I account for the diminution still open, 

at November last, by the fact of ^ interest, have not been included 

where the balance may be t“Jy ^ & P ^ jj ^ the “ unclaimed 

in the dassification account made up ^ then; on the 

interest accounts. It is not ^ w accounts since the 20th 

contrary, we have more, having opened nearly i,u 

NovemL last, bearing the same from 17 to 23, and the 

The number of charitable societies increase to a growing desire 

friendly societies frorn 21 to 36. ^ benefit of such associations. I think 

among the working classes to societies arising from want 

there me many defects in the constitution ““eSL on should be 

of information among the people on the P™<=T “ jlj, hold their 

conducted, and on the proper mode of ““S a eonsiderahle 
meetings, and transact their business in p which is often added funds 

p„rtion“of the funds is absorbed in drinking, which 

of tlieir own. This nf°I7T business Their calculations are not 

and unfits them for the discharge ^ ^ data I think also they are 

usually made on any . „hs„rve that several of them are com- 



from the savings' hank, and dissolved the society. 
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where the funds have been fraudulently abstracted from the place in which 
they were deposited, very greatly to the suffering and injury of the members 
interested. 

I think speedy and decisive measures should be taken to put all these insti- 
tutions under uniform and safe regulation. Each should be conducted on 
fixed principles, as far as local circumstances would admit. I am satisfied 
formerly there was much more distrust of the savings’ banks than at present. 
I have taken some pains to inform the people, especially in the country parishes, 
of the true nature of these institutions, and have good grounds for believing 
that I have been instrumental in doing some good. 

Previous to the establishment of this savings’ bank, the practice prevailed to 
a considerable extent, of lending money to farmers and others in restricted 
circumstances, at high rates of interest, six per cent., and in some cases higher, 
which was not repaid, except at long intervals, and in many cases was totally 
lost. It is my opinion that this practice is not now of frequent occurrence, 
and that parties of that description prefer lodging their money in the savings’ 
bank, on account of the superior security, though they receive a less rate of 
interest. I have observed with great satisfaction that a considerable number 
of persons who commenced lodging deposits in this bank at its formation, have 
not finally closed their accounts, and many of them have attained to consider- 
able amounts. They also feel great anxiety to extend similar advantages to 
their children. We generally find that where the father and mother are depo- 
sitors, the children, as soon as they become apprentices, or in the receipt of 
wages, are usually depositors also, thus showing the valuable influence of 
examples of frugality and prudence. 

I have reason to think the temperance societies are exercising great influence. 
Many of the members of these societies are depositors in our bank, and have 
stated to me the advantages they have derived from their connexion with these 
institutions. A man in this town, a pork-cutter by trade, or porter in a pork- 
store, told me that he and his wife had been’ for many yeai’S in the habit of 
drinking to excess ; that he had got into debt, and pledged the principal articles 
of his furniture and dress ; that about two years since he was induced to enrol 
himself as a member of a temperance society, since which period he and his 
wife have totally abstained from ardent spirits. He has been enabled, in con- 
sequence, to pay his debts, to redeem his property from the pawnbroker, and to 
lodge a small portion of his wages, which do not exceed 7 s. per week, in this 
savings’ bank. The appearance of the man is now respectable. 

The advantages of savings’ banks have been peculiarly exemplified in seasons 
of commercial embarrassment, and in periods of peculiar disease, as when the 
cholera was prevalent. In illustration of the former observation, I have known 
numbers of depositors, especially females, mothers of large families (and who 
may have lodged money without the knowledge of their husbands), who have 
withdrawn their savings for the purpose of supporting the family, and pur- 
chasing medicine and comforts in a period of sickness. The disclosure of the 
fact to their husbands, under such circumstances, has often been attended with 
beneficial effects. In many cases the husbands themselves have been induced 
subsequently either to lodge in their own names, or to aid their wives in 
doing so. 

The year ending the 20 th November last, was the only year since the forma- 
tion of the bank in which the payments out exceeded the receipts. In that 
year they amounted to 30,666Z. 10^., and the receipts to 27,688Z. 10^. Ad. 
This may be accounted for from the unusual depression last year in the state 
of business, and the number of persons out of employment ; and persons 
whose lodgments exceeded 1 00 1. having withdrawn them to invest their money 
more profitably in land, &c. The establishment of the Agricultural Bank, 
holding out peculiar inducements to persons of very small capital to become 
shareholders, induced a number of depositors in very humble circumstances, 
such as porters, servants, and errand-boys to draw out their money from the 
savings’ bank to purchase shares in the Agricultural Bank. The whole amount 
withdrawn for this purpose was considerable, all of which is in jeopardy from 
the subsequent failure of the bank. The effect of this has been to cause con- 
siderable distress among the persons thus circumstanced, and to shake their 
confidence in the stability of all joint stock banking establishments. Our 
depositors and the amounts are now again progressively increasing, as evinced 
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jg8 REPORTS EROM ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS, 

by the foRowing return of our managers for the quarter ending 20th 
August 1 838: — 

Belfast Savings’ Bank. 

Quarterly Return of the Managers, commendng 21st of May, and ending 
20th August 1838. 

This quarter’s receipts - - - 

Repayments - - “ " 



Increase on tlie quarter 
Balance of last quarter 



Present Balance 



Lodged in Bank of Ireland, bearing interest 
Surplus Fund 
In hands of treasurer 



: : 


£. s. d. 
8,243 12 10 
7.134 3 


_ 


1,109 8 11 


- 


92,123 13 11 


- £. 


1 93,233 2 10 




92,749 12 11 


- 


150 - “ 


- 


333 9 


£. 


93.233 2 10 



Michael Andrews, Secretary. 

The first class of depositors (those under 20 i.) fom 
class, and the larger depositors the most decreasing. I subjoin the classifioa,- 
tion of amounts published at the last annual return. 

No. of Depositors. 



2,6iO 

1,106 

316 

96 

34 

7 

4.169 

17 



4,207 



- whose respective balances on the 20th November 

1837, including interest, did not exceed 20/. each. 

- ditto, were above 20/., and not exceeding 50L 

- ditto, were above 50/., and not exceeding 100/. - 

- ditto, were above 100^., and not exceeding - 

- were above 150/., and not exceeding 200i. - 

- ditto, exceeding 200/. - . - - - 

- Total No. of Depositors. 

- charitable societies ------ 

- friendly societies - 



Total Amount of 
each Class. 



£. s. d. 
14,629 16 4 
32,787 2 3 
20,990 18 6 
11,109 2 10 
5,800 13 3 
1,741 16 2 



87,149 9 4 
903 18 1 



89,039 7 5 



I have had occasion to observe that depositors are easily alarmed at tlie 
interference of the Legislature, as regards their power m altering the rate of 
Interest and I M convinced any reduction in the present rate would be 
attended with the most pernicious results. In one or two matances » ™ 1 
been made on the bank, when the integrity of her funds has been suppose 
to he in any degree assailed. At the time of the West India Compensation 
Bill! it was statfd in the newspapers, that the fct mstalment w-^ t<> b« ^ 
out of the funds in savings' banks ; and again, when Mr. O ConneU was 
to have advised the people to run to the banks for gold, each of these rumours 
had the effect of inducing a number of depositors to withdraw their d p ^ 
Some uneasiness was also created in the minds of a 

Mr. Hume’s intention during the last Session of Parliament to propose a 

reduction in the present rate of interest. _ , nf 

I have paid some attention to the educational condition of the l»ople 
Belfast, and have held for some years the situation of . 

Prederiok-street school. I have taken an acUve part in establishing ana 
extending the National system of education for Ireland. The discussions which 
TalTSu place on thlsUject, though they have tended in a — » 
to increase the prejudices of the people and to retard for a 
of the system, yet have had the effect of stimulating the desire 
the means of education. Schools for the education of the poor are 
rapidly, and although they are not all conducted on pnneip es equally sound and 
liberal and on systems equally efficacious, are nevertheless accelerati^^| the 
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progress of information among tire people. Congregational schools are also Cotton Manufac- 
on the increase. There is nothing in the regulations of these schools positively tote of Belfast, 
excluding children of various religious persuasions from attending ; hut there „ ^ 
is reason to apprehend that the effect of these schools being connected with r. Ji-Muggeritlge, 
particular religious bodies, and the systems of instruction which they adopt, Esq. 

will render education either completely sectarian, or more so than is desirable 
in the existing circumstances of Ireland. 

John Agnew, Esq. examined.— I am sovereign, or chief magistrate of Belfast ; 

I have fined the office for several years ; I have known the general conduct of 
the weavers as a body ; it has always been remarkably good and amenable to 
the law. Whenever they have been in a depressed condition or great distress, 
they have always acted according to the wishes of the magistrates. In 1826 
a meeting of them was convened at Maze-ground, near Long-bridge. I heard 
of it accidentaUy, and to prevent any disturbance, I had a strong police force 
in attendance unknown to them. They had officers appointed, and a platform 
erected. I went forward, and remonstrated with them, and told them their 
proceedings were illegal, and recommended their dispersing immediately, or I 
should be obliged to force them to do so, and advising them, if really in distress, 
to apply to me, and I would bring their case before the town, and try by every 
means in my power to procure such relief for them as their necessities required. 

They immediately consented to do so, and removed their machinery, and 
aspersed peaceably ; they brought me a statement the next day of their dis- 
tressed state, I called a town meeting on the subject, and stated their cases ; 
a subscription was entered into and collectors appointed, and about 2,4001. was 
collected. The magistrates and subscribers when in possession of funds, took 
into consideration the best means of afforffing employment to those not occupied. 

We purchased stones, and employed them in breaking them for three or four 
months, taking into consideration the numbers of their fa,milies, until trade 
revived,' after which we handed over a large balance to the institutions of the 
town. Since then they have always shown a disposition to proceed in the same 
way. 

The original subscription was refused as a gift, and only accepted as a 
return for work performed, Committees were appointed from amongst the 
subscribers and the men, and gave satisfaction. Their conduct has always 
been remarkably good. I think they have experienced more distress than any 
other class. 

Sir Robert Bateson, Bart, m.p., bore testimony to the good conduct of the 
weavers, whom he described as a sober, moral, well-conducted people ; and, as a 
magistrate, he had never known a robbery in the neighbourhood in which he 
resided, among their body. They had borne unexampled distress, and fallen 
from a most respectable to a very distressed and humble class. He believed 
no men had ever conducted themselves better in their very depressed con- 
dition. 



The length of the preceding extracts must necessarily abridge the observa- 
tions I feel called upon to make upon them. They are, however, the less 
necessary, as the condition of the Belfast cotton-weaver is therein fully set 
forth. 

The two most obvious conclusions to be di*awn from a perusal of the evidence 
are, first, that a trade is carried on in Belfast with embezzled and stolen mate- 
rials, to an extent adequate to the most wide-spreading corruption of morals, 
by encouraging and readily rewarding dishonesty, and almost ruinous to the 
fmr trader ; and, secondly, that the existing laws are not adequate to the de- 
tection and suppression, or punishment of the offences. 

The existence of such dishonest manufacture is not even questioned by a 
solitary witness ; and among the evidences of the pernicious influence and 
demoralization of such traffic, is the striking acknowledgment that respectable 
manufacturers do not hesitate to deal with the persons engaged in it, who 
have actually got possession of the entire of one branch of the cotton manu- 
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800 REPORTS FROM ASSISTANT- COMMISSIONERS, 

Mr. Barling, a manufacturer, says, “ I believe I am correct in stating that 
two-thirds of the entire goods sold in the Belfast warehouses, for the immediate 
home trade, are the produce of weft surreptitiously obtained. This has the most 
injurious effects on prices, and on the wages of the weavers.” 

All the other witnesses confirm these startling facts, differing only as to the 
extent to which it is carried on. 

Another important fact is, that magistrates, manufacturers, and weavers, have, 
alike agreed upon the inadequacy of the present laws, not only to check this 
injurious trade, but to settle the frequent subjects of disputes arising between 
the two latter classes, in their ordinary and relative transactions with each 
other. They have combined to frame a law which shall place each in a more 
fair position than they now occupy, and as I have given it at length, in Mr. 
Malony’s evidence, the Board will be enabled to form an opinion how.far it is 
likely to be productive, if adopted, of the end desired. The only observation 
I shall make upon it is, that as the distresses of the hand-loom weavers led to 
the issuing of the present Commission, and as there must be admitted to be 
abundant evidence of their being a distressed class, it seems to me that the 
Bill is greatly defective, in making almost all the penalties money-fines. ^ To 
prescribe that a weaver shall pay a fine of 5 1. or 10 1., or 20 1, for any given 
offence, and particularly for those of every day occurrence, appears to me to 
be as useless as to enact that the penalty should be the payment of the national 
debt. If it be contended that when the weaver “ cannot pay in purse, . he must 
pay in person,” I should regard it is attempting to do in the spirit something 
that we have not the courage or manliness to avow in the letter ; it would, in 
effect, lead to unequal punishment for the same offence, and lose all the pre- 
ventive influences the most likely to deter from the commission of it. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Richard M. Muggeridge, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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